



Greenwich, Oftober^^jj^h, 1779. 
MY DEAR LORD! 

I Frankly admit that a printed Anfwer to a 
private Letter is a mode of correfpondence 
at leaft vnufual, and fuch as in its firft impref- 
fions cannot fail of giving you an nneafy fenfa- 
tion. — But I fhall not offer any apology ; — for 
the''’''mes are unhappily fuch, aS to juflifyj-nuch 
greater eccentricities of condudl wherever the 
intention is good. 

’ ir our Loriffhip’s* letter from Callle Howard 
found me at Tunbridge '^Jt^ells, where I had 
been forhe weeks endeavouring to diver||i^jS 
:!|fleafarit recolledlions/ by wandering- ^out a 
neighbourhood, which, at different p&bds of 
our hiftory, has been the fcene of ghi^iry and 
romance, of Love and fhe Mufes, 9i|r<^|i<dil»‘ 
fipation and feftivity. Your redei^^Tecitled 
me to times, in whith romance a'&ii’ poetry ajjd 
mirth art np more. They led me to look veiY 
ferioufly into the fituation of ojir countrvj?*^nd 
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to endeavour to form a juft eftimate of the 
public difficulties and refources. Having dew 
icribcd in Ihort bul> comprehenfive terms, the 
clouds wh^ch dark^m^Uf, political horizon in 
evJT^^brQt. Pr.<ffi’^'’^dn'>pafs, you cxprefs your 
doubts^ whether you may not fee matters blacker 
than thew-txally are, under the circumftan^ of 
having lived K/me time in rctireinenr, and w 
little more intelligence than is to be colledlcd 
from printed newfpapers. 

With refpeifl to the want of all official in- 
formation, I am at leaft on a par with your 
Lordflrip : unemployed in any aflive line of 
public bufinefs, I am in poflcffion only of fuch 
materials as are acceffible to every man in 
kingdom, who has lejfure and inclinat' n to 
make life of them. But your Lordffiip will 
permit me to exprefs a doubt, whether, eveji,fo 
circumftanccdj we^are not* the more likely to 
fee the general prolpecfts in a juft pointjof view. 
^On my return to this place, I covered m^_, 
table with books of maps and gazettes of farJ 
mer wars ; with lifts of fleets and armies with 
prin^Sd accounts- of the public debt and in- 
terefts-; with abftradts of annual fervices and of 
ways and 'means ■, with il^xcife compares and 
Cuftom-houfe returns : in fliort, with all that 
farrago of dead letter and arithmeth||^hich is 
phe beft ^ecific a^inft the wandeOTgs of the 
"3 imaginatipp. 
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•imagination. In plain words, I have tried 
carneftly, with the help of fuch imperfeft inftru- 
ments as are within my reach, to fee things as 
they are j for it is certain that all our hopec and 
fears refpeifing the public interefts and the* 
pvJ:?Ii:.'fafety, are idle, and in fome degree mif* 
-i<?iy«^ous, unlefs we have previoufly ufed out 
beft diligence to appreciate the real circum- 
ftances of the nation, as far as they are re- 
Ipeftively open to us. This is however one of 
thofe barren truths which feldom generate any 
effedt: it is within the reach of every man’s ob- 
fervation, but lies dormant and unprodudive j 
as it would pollibly have continued to do ajfo 
in my mind, if your Lordlhip’s letter had not 
awakened my attention to it. 

Seeing now, from this enquiry, or believing 
that I fee,' much folid ground for hope, and 
none for defpondency, I truft I (hall find fome 
favisfadion in dating the reafons of my* faith. 
It hits- been already intimated, that thofe rea- 
fons are drawn from materials aopeffible to alt 
ihe world ; they may perhaps receive fetnie 
'louring from a friendly intercourfe wit^Ktnen of 
all opinions and perfuaftons ; as well as from a 
dilpofition to think* better of mankind i%i.ge- 
floral, and efp|cially of our cot^porariesj than 
has 9f late yi^Vs been fafla«)na^ 
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la the courfe of this tafk, which I have un- 
dertaken, it has been my intention to avow un- 
r^fervedly, and without I'cftraint, fuch general 
jdea? as occur in the refult ; and this I lhall now 
do, nlDt feeking the reputation of ability, for I 
know myftlkand the folly of fuch a purf&'i''-^Qo 
well ; but becaufe it is my earneft wifli to^ihe-r. 
and to promote a difpofition towards candour 
and moderation, which I conceive to be the 
molt important of all public virtues in the 
prefent moment. 

That great empires are never overthrown 
“ by fortune, and that the caufes of public 
»ruin, though often accelerated by external 
injury and violence, always exift, in the firft 
“ inftance, within the focicty itfelf, and may 
“ be traced in its hillojy,” ‘is a pofition ofi 
which we have occafionally converfed with little 
diifference of opinion. The train of ideas to 
wHi^*the recolleftioft of that point will lead 
yoiiJ*t.ordfliip, is particularly favourable-w my 
prefet o%<^ ; for it will not only explain fome 
difiicu!ti«’^^ced in the way of that juft efti- 
mate, whieft'we wilh to form, of the ftate of, 
the jMyic difti€fles, bflt will tend to give us a 
clearer^ifight into the main fprings and fources 
of thennt It wijl alfd appear, that, though tnie 
general prinef^es of political action and judg- 
ment are the fame among all mankind, there 
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are fome clafles of charafter either peculiar to 
our countrymen, or which at lead do not pre- 
vail to a fiinilar degsee in any other nation un- 
der Heaven. 

It is impofilble not to admire that {penevO- 
lenc.?, which, with a difpofition to piflmote the 
gsAeral interefts and happinefs of mankind, ap- 
plies its firft and belt exertions to the benefit of 
that particular fociety, that has the neareft 
claim to them. But the undiftinguiftiing be- 
nignity, which profefles to think with equal af- 
feflion, and to talk with equal philanthropy of 
all the world, and of every individual, is de- 
fervcdly confidered either as a vicious affedla- 
tion, or extreme weaknefs, or both. 

On the other hand, the oppoiite turn of cha- 
rafter, though perhaps the vice of more aftive 
and ftrenger minds, is nofc icfs fatal to true 
judgment : This is a difpofition to affume a 
tone of malignity, with certain pretanfi|cfeS to 
iiirewdnefs ; to fpeak ill of ev'ery pu^^# man, 
and of every public meafure; and wit1|;'hn un- 
bridled zeal of inveftive to ovflKnp all bounds 
of moderation and candour. 

There is a third ppinciple ^felf-deodt, which 
is lefs weak and more genufjie thaii^c firft that 
I have mentioned, as well as inf^itely more 
amiable, though not. lefs rfflghjefvous than the 
fccond : Your Lordfhip will perhaps be aware, 

that 
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that I mean that perfonal predileftionj that at»- ^ 
tachment to focial connections, which is na- 
tural, and perfedly virtuous, when kept within 
juft bounds j but the gentle dominion of the fo- 
cial qualities over the breafts of men, which in 
private life forms one of the fineft efFefts in the 
whole view of nature, is apt, when applied\,t 2 
political aftion, to degenerate into an unrelent- 
ing tyranny. It is rarely found that confider- 
able bodies of men, who have afted long to- 
gether in public, can be faid to be either inge- 
nuous or candid. 1 do not recollefl that either 
epithet has ever been applied in hiftory to any 
party j a party-man is fure to be approved by 
his oWn fet for whatever promotes the common 
objefi of the day. Overbearing clamour, con- 
tempt of antagonifts, and a pertinacious ad- 
herence to arguments, a thoufand tiipes re- 
peated, and a thoufand times refuted, form the 
brilliant accompliftiments, the folid proofs of 
merit} ^nd that delicacy of juft fentim^jLt, 
which is the pleafanteft charafteriftic of indivi- 
duals, is foon loft amidft the applaufes of com- 
bined friends. 

There is a fou«h vice ii^ political difcuflion, 
which, whether founded in fome conftitutional 
pufillaninAity, or in an acquired morofenefs, or 
in a defire to fhe^ngenuity and forefight fu- 
perior to that of the reft of jpankind, produces 

a fingular 
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a Angular effe(A:. The men alluded to here, 
wfeft every obfervation to prove, that their 
own country is, and in the natural courfe of 
things ought to be, . ruined •.•—They under-* 
value her refources, and exaggerate thofe of her 
rivals j they are fo well perfuaded that ti>e vir-* 
tuous ftruggles of their countrymen are vain 
^’od^ruitlefs, that they learn by degrees to con- 
fider them as weak, and even wicked ; the 
optics of thefe men are fo ftrangely formed, 
that they fee every thing in a diftorted and 
frightful fhape ; the joylefs regions of their 
imaginations are filled with antres vafl and 
defarts idle';” they produce nothing but 
gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire a <Je- 
creale of population, a decline of comm^erce, a 
failure of naval force, a relaxation of national 
.vigour, the lofs «f our chief refources, and the 
impending hand of an*angry PftDvidence. They 
talk for ever inaufpicato ; they learn a|fi> 

to derive a fatisfadion and little triumph from 
every event that feems to confirm theii^doc** 
trines ; and if, in the various courfe of events, 
-any one of the calamities which. they have ah- 
nounced, fhould take place, tjtey are from 
that moment like the^Paris arfrologef^ who 
having failed for fourteen years jn an annual 
jn-ediftion of (he death of-'Hehry IV. proj 



nounced himfelf infallible, becaufe his fifteenth 
prophecy was verified. 

The reverfe of this fet of men are our opti- 
mifts in political faith-rmcn who are deter- 
rnined to believe that every poffible event is 
creditable to the Government, and beneficial 
to the State, under which they live. Having 
heard that the produce of commodities i s, . in 
proportion to the conftimption, they can be- 
lieve that population is beft promoted by wars 
and emigrations : they can perfuade themfelves 
that a public debt is a public benefit; that it 
is an aftual acceflion of fo much property to 
the kingdom, and a fund of cir’culation for the 
fupport of comm*erce and agriculture; that 
every new tax creates a new ability in the fub- 
jeft to bear it, and that every increafe of 
national burdens increafes proportionably the 
induftry of the<»people. They believe in the 
infallibility of a fyftem, without regard to 
cii%imfl:ances ; wherever that fyftem is con- 
ceri^, they think perfevcrance and^fuccefs 
are lynonimous terms ; and, in Ihort, can con- 
vince themfelves that the poffible lofs of many 
^ourifhing provinces is amply compenfated bv 
the conqueft of a littlcpeftilential iftand. 

■ Thefe gentlemen^ being " blcft with a fet 
phrafe,” courtly in their manner, plaufible in 

their 
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their dodrines, and difcourfing generally ac- 
cording to the wifties and interefts of the circle 
in which they live, gain many profelytes to 
themfelves, and do much- mifehief to the caufc 
of truth. 

There is another clafs of men who jpflefs a 
fort of ftate-cmpiricifm, and carry about with 
them a (pecific for every pofllble diforder that 
the body politic can labour under. — They 
have all the confidence of undertaking pro- 
jefftors, and all the apathy of old pradlitioners. 
•—They have an exclufive faith in their own 
panacea, and are fo intent in adminiftt^ng it, 
that they never think of diagnollics, nor afk 
any quellions about the condition and circum- 
ftances of the patient. 

I put totally out of the c^ueftion a feventh 
fet of men, who enlift with and defert froth 
all or any -of thefe irregular c^wps of reafoners, 
as may beft fuit the interefts or objeft of the 
day j who are not defirou* to believe wlmtAey 
enforce, but adopt the feveral langutfap tif 
general benevolence, indifcriminate cenfure, 
focial honour, foreboding defpondency, ilK 
founded confidence, and politick quackery, al^ 
imthe fame breath; at»dcan, from habit, en- 
force fophiftry and falfehood with morct tfehe- 
mence and ability, than they could difplay in 
the inveftigation and fupport dN^Uth. 

C . Incaft 
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Leaft of all, would I wifli to mention that 
heterogeneous clafs, who can profefs and ap- • 
parently feel a joy in any calamity of their 
country, becaufe it may the lituation of 
fome .individual whom they diflike ; who are 
lullen,^ therefore, and filent amidft the tidings 
of a vi^ory, triumphant and noify upon the 
news of a defeat. The inftances of this kind 
are not uncommon. They are, however, a 
fort of date monders, which providentially 
have the curfe of all lufus natura^ and happily 
for the world do not propagate their fpecies. 

U fhould feem, that all thefe lines of aberra- 
tion from true judgment are fufficiently didindl 
and obvious ; and that every man might avoid 
them who wilhes in political life neither tq 
deceive himfelf nor to miflead others j yet your 
Lordfhip will find, through alj the bufied and 
mod enlightened period^ of our hidory, that 
nine-tenths of the thinking part of the nation 
have generally addidied themfelves to one or 
other of the feels which I have deferibe^j. 

■Surely^ t*hen it becomes every man who has 
made, or admits the truth of, this remark, to 
cqnfider how far his own reafonings are free and 
unprejudiced j and accordingly the fird ope/a- 
tion <5f the mind, towards framing a jud dcci- 
fion upon the adlual fituation of public affairs, 
Jhould be, fgn**i^ved itfelf^ if pofllble, of aU 
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Weaknefles derived from paft habits of inter- 
courfe, and from the popular altercations of 
the day. Perhaps it would be no little help 
towards this end, to* take any fubjedl ofprefent 
controverfy, and to examine how it is treated 
by its relpeftive abettors. We Ihcwfld next 
3fk ourfelves, whether much, if not the whole, 
of their adverfe pofitions ought not to be re- 
jected from all farther regard, as the language 
of idle fpleeni unbecoming pifllon, or interefted 
falfehood, and as a mere refult of that licen- 
tioufriefs which will at all times more or lefs 
degrade the generous character of this country, 
and is, perhaps, the greateft misfortune that 
belongs to us as a people. • 

Let us for a. moment fiippofe the poflible 
cafe of an Englifli gentleman, arriving in 
London* after thirty years refidence in the in- 
land parts of China> totall^ ignorant of the 
prefeaf ftate of his country, but anxioas ' to 
inform himfelf *. now, If among other thatters 
he fhould wifti to attain a competent notion of 
the Minifters for the time being, and of th^r 
opponents i and if he fhould happen (which is 
alfo poflible) to have two near relations or 
friends of different fidfs in the fubje^t of his 
enquiry, he would be alTured by the firft, with 
much heat and declamation^ 
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“ That the affairs of the King and Countiy 
are ioofely, negligently, and treacheroufly 
managed j that the Minifters are an igno- 
rant, mercenary, and abfurd cabal ; rafh in 
“ refolving, but flow in executing } variable 
in tijeir principles, but uniform in their 
** follies ; unfeeling to all fhame, but incurring 
daily difgraces j without Ikill to recover a 
** misfortune, and without prefence of mind to 
** make any ufe of an advantage ; giddy with 
fuccefs, and helplefs in calamity ; wife after 
danger, and diftrafted in it j that they have 
“ brought us into great wars, but have neg- 
“ leded all preparations at home and all alli- 
** atices abroad ; that the empire, under their 
** management, is like an unwieldy gigantic 
body, which, being engaged with an adive 
** combatant, receives twenty wound^s, before 
" it can return'^ne.— That irrefblution, bar- 
" rennefs of invention, want of enterprife;, con- 
" tinuaf delay, defenfive councils, and long 
protraded adion, are the charaderiflTcs of 
" their war-fyftem.— That though the refources 
" of the country are exhaufted by their flovenly 
** prpfufion of her treafure, they aflert tha^^ 
their oeconomy is perfed, and that the puK- 
lie purfe feels no decay.— -That though th'e 
" body politic has all the iigns of death upon 
it, they yet flay all is well, and continue as 
4 " arrogant 
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, arrogant and afluming, as if they had faved 
the very people whom their folly has in a' 
manner ruined.— That they are growing -rich 
Vihilft their counfry becomes poor; are. as 
carelefs of the public honour as of thei? own,j 
and, in fliort, that fuch a Miniftry id a furer 
engine to deftroy the State, than any that its 
enemies can bring againft it.” 

On the other hand, it would be ftated with 
more gentlenefs of exprelRon, but with ah 
equal difregard of all candour j— 

That there is in this kingdom a party 
compofed of individuals of all defcriptions ; 
“ that many of them poffefs high family pre- 
tenfions, great perfonal virtues, and Very 
“ extenfive abilities; that, however, 'they are 
a motley congregation of the divifions, fub- 
“ divifiQns, rents asd remnants of former par- 
“ ties, brought together by the"^rious calls 
^ of good and bad ambition, bf^’the fr^tfuKiefs 
“ of reafonable and^ unreafonable purfuits, in 
** fome inftances by the unaccountable turns 
of natural temper, or by the fuppoled im- 
portance of having their names on fuch a 
|f* mufter-roll: — Tha|^ the leading men # this 
J party hate each other, as well from old re- 
colleftion as from recent intercourfe ; that 
“ they are irreconcileable each other in all 
“ their principles of governmdht, and differ in 
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all their purfuits, paftj prefenti and fd corned ' 
—That in the long concoilion and fermenta- 
tion of fo ftrange a mafs,' all the public zeal 
apd public virtue have Ibnk to the bottOfn/and 
qifalities of a light and more malignant fpirit 
** hav^ gained the afeendant That whatever 
might have been the original objeft of this 
** party, it has long had the effects of a com- 
“ bination formed againft all good govern- 
ment:— That the nation^ indeed, has at times 
looked towards it, in the hope of having 
weighty Senators and rcfpeftable Statefmen ; 
** but that Ihe hitherto has found in them all 
** the littlenefles of mere adventurers in poli- 
** tics, aitd of men whofe foie drift is to gratify 
** perfonal animofities and private interefts 
** That they exhibit a childifli intemperance of 
over-joy on any accidental* appearance of 
** acquiring ftithgth and numbers, and a ma- 
« Hgnant rage on every fymptom of a c.oatr3iy 
“ kind i and that in *each of thefe extremes, 
“ they appear equally without feeling for the 
pubiip fafety, or the national honour : thit 
** they grafp violently at power which they 
know not how to hold, and are ready to fub • 
** vert that ftate which they are not allowed tp 
<*■ govern That fometimes equivocal in their 
expreffion*, but ever clear in their defigns, 

** they mifrepfefent our fituation, undervalue 
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‘f our advantages, and magnify our difHculi.’ 

ties : that they rejoice in the embarrafTments 
‘f of government, and boaft of having, contri- 
^ buted to them j that in the frenzy of debate, 
can fupport rchelfion by juftifying its 
“ principles, and call for foreign war by. de*» 
“ daring that we are unable to refift i^: that 
building ail their hopes on the bad fortune 
“ or bad condud of the ftate, they endeavour 
“ to increafe the diftrefles which they them- 
‘ ' felves firft occafioned, by expoCng our weak 
“ parts, by. forcing into public difcuffion our 
“ preparations, defigns, expeditions, and 
'* ftrength, and thus render themfelves. In 
“ effed, the moft adive fpics and intclli- 
gencers that oyr enemies can, hare. And 
“ finally, that in the continued dilpky of a 
“ condud lb undignified in rcfped to thejm- 
‘‘ felves^ fo degrading to the honour of thpir 
country, and fo mifchievou? in . all'its con- 
Ikpicnces, they have, indeed, fucceeded'^m 
forcing their country to the very braak of 
deftrudion, but have- loft all pretenfions to 
the cpnfidencp of a brave, generous, and 
animated people.” 

. The ftranger to whom tl\efe frothy, dcd^ma- 
kons ate addr^fled, if* he had any turn to ob- 
lervation in his younger days, would reply, 
V This, my friends! is an.oldftoiyof forty 

** years 
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years agoj the fame things, in the fame 
language, were conftantly aflerted and re- 
** torted between the oppolite parties of that 
time, and they occafionally made an impref- 
“ .fion on that fpecies of Hearers who lifte*'':^ly 
to one fide : But they were ever confidered, 
** by dil men of cool refleftion and candour, 
** as fo much illiberal and unbecoming impei^ 
tinence, which proved nothing but the in- 
terefted zeal, or Icurrilous vehemence, of the 
petty retainers of each party. It is, indeed, 
poflible that there may at all times exift in- 
** dividuals of fome note and importance in a 
fwftate, who are wretched enough to difregard 
** the fafety and increafe of any intereft but 
their own, and weak enough to facrifice 
** the mgft facred objefts of their country 
“ to their own paflions j but that aflTociations 
** confifting of the firft rxten in a gre^t empire 
♦* fhould come ’under fo filly and fo fordid a 
<»' predicament, is too^grofs to impofe evtnTioh 
« the common fenfc of a Samojeide ; and 
though it has been the vulgar complaint 
“ in all ages and places, it is not the more cre- 
“ dible on that account. But give me your 
“ proofs ; give me fad^s and circumftances / 
tell me wha(^;has happened, and how it hs^ 
** happened !’*" Here would open a new and 
ample field for the combat of mifreprefenta- 

tions. 
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tipns, and the ftranger would, in the refulf, 
find it neceflary to look for very different chan- 
i/i'ls of intelligence. 

Tfie.<ruth is^ and 1 am glad to let your 
Lordfliip underftand, that in this ihllancc I am 
a mere plagiag^t ■, the charges above ■iftated 
are* by no m<||Bp‘'.«f my manufafturing ; they 
are fele£led wim little trouble, and nearly ver-. 

from the controverfies of 1695, between 
the Whig Miniftry of William III. and the Tory 
Oppofition of that time. The fame cxpreflion^ 
eroded over into different lines of fervice, und^ 
the Tory Miniftry and the Whig Oppofition ;i 
the four laft years of Queen Anne. The^ 
were again in vogue under Sir Robert Walpo^e^ 
and furniflied tlie printing-prefiTes with daily 
employment, and daily tautology, for the fpace 
of nineteep years. Similar, or much hardier, 
things were faid of the Mini^r on the one 
hand,' arjd his opponents on the other, during 
the adminiftration immeSiately preceding the 
prefent. And the very fame inveftives will be 
applied, in the fame manner, fourfccre jxars 
hence. If any adminiftration has efekped 
them, we may fafely jpronounce, that it .kas 

has pe j^ icd in its in- 

It is an old remark, that the feeds of party 
and of faftion thrive rrioft in th% richeft foils. 
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They exift, indeed, but are unproducbive, in 
defpotic governments; in a conftitution like 
ours, they mud and will prevail. Men 
a natural propenfity to divide in opini»?.^ and 
wherever the government of a country is fuch 
as to''put no reftraint upon ^gtyowal of fen- 
timent, every tranfaAion, l||^Bp^ery meafure 
of public note and importani^i has its refpec- 
tive cenfurcrs and admirers. The individuals 
of each fide unite into parties for mutual fup- 
port } and, whatever may be the predominant 
motive with each individual, whether intereft, 
laffion, principle, or focial affeftion, the pro- 
frelRon is almoft invariably the fame. The 
(ver- atlive zeal of friends gradually raifes the 
ike Ipirit in antagonifts; rcafon ceafes to be 
he counterpoife of patTion; refentments and 
intipathics take place ; ^and tiie uncandid viru- 
lence of habftual diffenfion forms itfelf into a 
lf;^em. Thus it happens, that when tkcrori- 
ginal caufe or pretence of difference has ceafed 
to be material, or even when that difference 
is totally exhaufted or forgotten, the diftiniflion 
furvives, and is even maintained with new 
warmth and obflinacy. Nor will there be lefs 
co-operation and concert in all party meafiyes, 
though it Ihould be evident and notorious that 
few of the ieadgrs agree in the fame maxims of 
conduft, or«cven though the principles of a' 
* great 
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great proportion of the w^le may have become 
more reconcileable to the fyftem of their anta- 
gionifts, than to that of their own friends. The' 
party ^nce formed becomes the receptacle for 
all the ill-humours of a ftate, the point ,of 
union for difappointed expedlations, fruftr^ted 
arpf'ition, delpa||j^ circumftances, avowed and 
fecret refentmeit^ Faction opens her arms to 
every acceffion of malignancy and the fyftem 
being thus eftabliftied, the bufmefs of that fyf- 
tem goes forward of courfe, and with as little 
refledlion as any other daily occupation. Every 
difputable fubjed: is the occafion of mutual in- 
vedives, which neither flow from the heart of 
thofe who ufe them, nor reach the feelings of 
thofe againft whom they are direded. It is 
“ unlucky that the adverlary has advanced 
“ what is right aijd fit ; we muft oppofe it as 
well as We can } we ftiuft not^j^ermit him to 
“ carry any point unmoleftcd.” Again, “We 
“ muft Confefs, among Qurfelves, that ,what 
“ we have advanced is miftaken and mifchlc- 
vous i but we muft fupport it ■, we muft ne- 
ver confefs that we arc baffled.” Such is 
ever the language, or at leaft the condud, of 
party j and thus it is, that oppofite parties will 
faciiifice, in their turns, the caufe of truth and 
of the public. 

D 2, #Nor 
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ffor is this contradidlion between fentiment 
and condud, which in pcrfonal tranfadions 
would be deemed difingenuous and uncredit 
^able, by any means a? proof that thjj jHaivi- 
du*als of the party do not poJfTefs all the large 
andvgenerous fentiments which do honour to 
human nature. Party confompity is a pew'-er- 
fion of mind, infenfibly acquired and formed 
into a habit, and iq fome degree fandified by 
hiflory; every man can whifper a plaiifible 
apology for it to himfelf and to others, either 
by alleging fome peculiar confideration in his 
p.vn cafe, to which he can .give a flattering 
epithet, or by intimating, that the circum- 
dtances of the times make it neceffary to ad 
implicitly with friends, in order to do good, 
and that the end muft juftify the means. 

Amidft the humiliating 'weaknelTes of 
nature whicH l have deferibed, it is fome con- 
fplation to refledt, that to the divifions and ‘ 
civircontefts of eminent men we 'owe that con- 
ftitution which was wont to be our happinefs 
and, pride. The genuine ufe of fuch divifions 
is, to watch over the political rights of the 
people, and to check the irregularities of the 
executive power j for it muft never be forgot- 
ten amongft us, that government is the bufi- 
||ef|^ both of i;hofe who are to govern, and of 

thofe 
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thofe whom the cooftitution has inftituted tQ 
controul •, nor is it too much to fay, that par- 
ties ftill continue to be falutary and beneficia], 
’^ot^only as a check, but as a ipur to executive 
government j except only when they fnainjain 
oppolite views, affecting the eflentials of the 
conftitutio%j or when they a& with intemperate 
animofity and eagernefs in times of foreign ne- 
gociation and foreign wars. When the laft 
mentioned cafe arrives (and it is a cafe which 
well *deferves a full inveftigation), fuch divi- 
fions more or lefs impede every exertion of the 
country, and more or lefs accelerate every pub- 
lic difficulty and diftrefs, in proportion as the 
parties are compofed of men of rank, abilities, 
and perfonal importance. And though fuch 
men, by the advantages they enjoy in their 
country, areiobvioudy moft interefted to pro- 
mote Its well-being, we fin'CS it one of the pro- 
blems of hiftory, that in every age and in every 
nation, the moft enRghpened and fionourable 
minds have been found capable of countera£t- 
ing, in times of public danger, the known and 
evident interefts both of their fellow-citizens 
and of themfelves. An emulation for well- 
earned honours^ a*rivalffiip for public grati- 
tude, the pre-eminence of intelleftual facul- 
ties, the preference in wielding the national 
forces, are all objefls whiclt furnilh juft mo- 
tives 
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tives to the exertions of aflive and generous 
minds. But in countries where the fituations 
of power are open to the competition of all 
candidates, it generally happens that the con- 
tention is not who fliall ferve beft, but whofe 
icrvices IhUll be ufed exclufively of another : 
and, with refpeft to this country, your Lord- 
Ihip will recoiled, that confiderable parties 
have hung like mill-ftones round her neck in 
all her ftruggles with foreign powers, frortj the 
Revolution to the prefent hour. To allay the 
heat which mutual ftrivings have ftirred up, 
is ever the firft objed in the commencement of 
our wars. “ Peace at home, and War abroad,” 
has, ofi fuch occafions, been the text, from Mr. 
Davenant down to the political Effayifts of our 
own times ; recommendations of unanimity of 
courfe accompany the royal (jommfunications of 
the infult received : a coalition of parties is 
immediately the topic of each moderate and 
well-meaning orator who* moves the addrefs of 
thanks : the lullaby of fadion is forthwith fung 
by the Poet Laureate j and the triumphs of 
united Britons are anticipated by others, 

“ Whom tlic lifters nine jnfpire 

With Pindar’s rage, without his fire.” 

.It is generalljr fpund, however, in the refult, 
that the QJaJijjpurs of*fadion grow louder amidft 
the din of war. 


That 
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That a ftate may be fo circumftanced as 
to render it neither a wicked nor an unwKe 
meafure in Minifters 

T<^bufy giddy minds with foreign quarrel,”* 

I will not haftily deny; but it is beyond dif- 
pute, that fuch a refinement of policy would, 
In mod: inftances, be equally profligate and 
abfurd : and with relpedl: to this country it is 
proved, both by reafon and by uniform ex- 
perience, that foreign wars never produce 
union among parties within the kingdom. It 
will indeed fometimes happen, that the fa- 
vourable or* finifter events of wars may re- 
duce one of two exifting parties to an acjqui- 
cfcence in the good will and pleafure of the 
other; but this is a very different confider- 
ation, and what no more refembles union, than 
cpnquefl: refembles* peace. for example, 
the governing party could enfure a feries of 
brilliant and uninterrupted fuccefles, their an- 
tagonifls for power might poflibly be beaten 
down in the triumph. A train of dflgraces 
and calamities may, in like manner, produce 
the feceflion or annihilation of the governing 
party ; but the evente of a commencing war 
within an extended empire muft be checquered 
and fluctuating ; thofe events which difpirit one 
party, animate the other; ’an^ whenever af- 
Tiirs arc unfavourable, or <#n in fufpCnce, 

fadtions 
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fa£tions are moll powerful. War, therefore,; 
docs not naturally produce union } in general 
it produces only the expedtation of defeating 
rivals; and as foon as thhfe expeftatiorjs fail, 
the antmofities are higher than ever. It is tinne 
only, and the fchool of adverfity, that can . 
bring the parties of this country to hear of 
thofe concelTions, which mull be made, where 
new conduct is to be reconciled to old fyftems ; 
where fome pretenfions are to be waved on both 
fides ; and where many long fubfifting diffi- 
culties are to be fully reconciled. It is time 
only, and the fchool of adverfity, that can 
bring them to hearken to the voice of rea- 
fon*and moderation; and, after having mar- 
red and‘ weakened the common interefts, to 
feek that repofe and reconciliation which it 
would have been happy fqr the*' public if they 
had eftablilhed^peaceably from the beginning. 
In the interval they will continue deaf to ■ ac- 
commodation, deaf to the cries of their fellow- 
citizens, and will drown, in a perpetual cla- 
mour, the ftruggling groans of their coun- 
try. That time will be fpent in vain and end- 
lefs debates, which Ihould be employed in 
aftion and in execution. Old reproaches will 
he renewed ; newlines will be difeovered or in- 
vented ; every nfeafure taken will be feverely 
exathined ;%^yer7 meafure propofed will be 

thwarted; 
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iliwatted } ^very meafure conjedliired will be 
difcvncd. ahd canv^edjt fuppdfhd weakneiTes 
tviJ] be amplified ) the public refourcts will be' 
depreciated ; aiyi the fenfe and fpirit of the 
peoplelwii-be^liErpleied and depfeffed by^thofe 
who have the ability to rriake thC wdrfe appeal 
tl^ better reafon. In a word, the national in- 
terefts being forrietirries facrificed, and always , 
fubordinate, to the purpOfes of partyj there will 
be more folicitude to gain ah advantage at 
home, than to reduce a foreign and dangerous 
enemy. Silch an interval is indeed cruel to 
that refpedtable part of our countrymen, who 
love order an'd deteft faction { who, attached 
to no party, and hitherto happy in the inde- 
pendence of their own fituations, are juftly 
anxious for the well-being of that eftipife in 
which their ne^teft ahd deareft intcrefts are 
lodged. • There tye many thoyfands of thiS-de- 
fcriptlon, who fit at this moment in theif 
homesj. deploring the ipiferies into which the 
prevalence of party refentment has precipitated 
thefe kingdoms j and longing to fee the nation 
returned (accordirtg to the tenerable and af^ 
fefting exprelfion of !^rd Clarendon) to its 
primitive temper and Bit^fity i to its old good 
manners; its old good num^rj and its old good 
mattlre. It is indeed the nii|||n; and nofifmenfly 
a party of public ntien, toip |QmiiS Gli a return 

E . Jo 
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is become neccfTary. Nothing is more Crtie', 
than that in popular alTembHeSj acfting in times 
of general danger, the joint councils of a few 
are often able to obftrucl or fritftrate the good 
iptentions gf all the reft : but when thofe coun- 
cils are compofed of a third or fourth part of 
the moft confiderable men in the kingdonij 
whofe weight, abilities, and aflivity, enable 
them to give the tone to a full proportion of 
their fellow-fubjects, the evil does not confine 
itfelf to mutilating all the exertions of the 
ftate ; it goes much farther; it may be faid of 
fuch parties as I have deferibed, .aued phis ex~ 
emplo quam peccalo nocent. They have a ten- 
dency to infeeft the whole body of the people, 
and to loofen all the bands of good govern- 
ment. Arguments and examples are furnilhed 
by them to the capricious^ theo'elfilh, and the 
luke-warm, foi*'not taking their lhare in the 
difficulties and ftruggles of their country. The 
modeft perfeverance, obedient patience, and 
habitual difeipline of the feveral profeffions, 
which afford to the ftate its moft efficient prin- 
ciples of energy, all gradually wear off : a re- 
gular fubordination no longer prevails through 
the different ranks of life : every man of eyery 
degree, from the higheft to the loweft, be-, 
comes a political/eafoner : loofe enquiry into 
mif-reported farffts, hafty cenfure, and unbridled 

licenfe 
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licenfe of language take place, with a contempt 
and difparagement of all fuperiors, and a pre- 
fumption in every man that he is fit for every 
thing. The good old Ifland then ceafes to be 
confid^t^ wish/due affection and veneration j 
and the veil is torn from thofc facred and ufeful 
prejudices which were wont to fill the hearts of 
Englifhmen with a generous warmth and -en- 
.thufiafm. 

There is a pofition, 1 believe in Machiavel, 
that a country fhould fometimes be without 
order, and over-run with all forts of calami- 
ties, that men of great genius may diftinguifh 
themfelves by reftoring it. Now, we certainly 
fee a country fufficiently difordered and em- 
barrafled to fatisfy any Ipeculator in the* ut- 
molt wantonnefs of his imagination* : I am 
perfuaded too* that we polTefs many indi- 
•viduals’of polHical* talents a.nd genius equal 
to any that the world ever faw ; — but by what 
means* they will attempt to change .the nar- 
row fpirit of fadtion into the diffufive fpirit 
of co-operation; by what political alchemy 
they will purge off the drofs of all parties, and 
reduce them all to the fame metal and ftand- 
ard ; fuch genius as*theirs only can conceive, 
fuch talents as theirs only can deferibe. I have 
endeavoured to ftiew the malignity of the dif- 
eafe, and confefs that it is hot within the reach 
of my capacity to point out a m.ethod of cure. 

E 2 But 
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But I fee alfo, or think that I fee, in the crifis 
of that malignaacy, feme fymptoms which for- 
hitl defpondency. 

In the firft place, and* not\^ithftandij3g all 
o^ir aaimofities, it does not appear that there 
is, at this moment, any divifion within the 
bulk of the people refpefting any affignable 
point of political controverfy ^ whether there 
has been any fuch divifion in the oiigin and 
late progrefs of o.ur calamities, would be an 
over-curious enquiry, equally invidious and 
ufelefs, as well as foreign to the temper and 
tendency of every word that I urn now writing. 
Thofe calamdties are at their height j they fur- 
round us, and cannot be fliunned by any retro- 
ijpedt. The heavy wars in which we are en- 
gaged, are no longer confiderations of choice, 
of honour, or of expedienej^ : tHey are Avars of 
fad neceflity, infadlual exiftehce and progref- 
iion. No thinking man doubts that they are 
fuch wars as will furnifli ample fcope for the 
co-operation of the fteadiefl: and beft councils, 
and of the bravefl aftd moft unremitted exer- 
tions, that the collefted wifdom and united 
valour of the nation can fupply. I may be 
told, indeed, and it may be true, that there 
are controverfies within the bulk of the people, 
as to the merits and demerits of certain clafles 

of public men, .or of certain individualsj 

but 
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but fuch controverfies arc limited afid {h6rl- 
lived, and will change their objeft with the 
events of the day. When the bulk of the peo- 
ple hsw/e^no 2 :r^fcvanc*e, either real or fuppofed, 
refpeiling the great outlines and eflentials iff 
government, it is their difpofition,' as it is 
their intereft, to give a cordial fupport and 
grateful affeflion to every public man who, in 
the hour of public danger, exerts himfelf with 
zeal and ability ; even if that zeal and that abi- 
lity Ihould be repeatedly crofled by untoward 
circumftances, inftead of leading to early and 
uninterrupted fucceffes. The bulk of the peo- 
ple neither regard, nor Ihould they wilh to 
regard, the wretched jumble of perfonal ani- 
mofity and party craft which prevaifs among 
die different candidates for their confidence. 

When fuch Vf the tone and temper of a 
country, and when the nature, extent, and fa- 
tal tendency ‘of our intg'nal difcords ape within 
the obfervation of all men, and lie heavily on 
the hearts of all good men, we may perfuadc 
without flattering ourfelves, that thole difcords 
will foon expire j not perhaps by any union 
between the leading competitors j fuch an hope 
muft not be entertained, though the moment is 
^ome when every man Ihould cheerfully devote 
his talents and his life, iif whatfoever line, 

either 
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cither civil or military, the voice of his King and 
Country may deem him fit to a6t.~But luch an 
hope is, 1 fear, chimerical.—The effea is more 
likely to be produced by a*ceafl^ of th^com- 
p^titioB, which would equally uc tiTB confe- 
quence of the party in pofleflion finding that 
' they can no longer, confiftently with their own 
honour, or the intereft of the State, conduit 
the public buiinefs under the obftruclions to 
which they are expo fed; or 'of the party in ex- 
pedation, fufpending all farther efforts, either 
from an acquiefcence in the eventual fucceffes 
of their antagonifts, or from a deference to the 
anxieties of the people. 

In the next place, and whatever may be the 
probable rfate of our difeords, whether union, 
extinilion, or even perfevcrance, it is a com- 
forting fymptom, that there is ^ill within the 
nation, and within the parties which we la- 
ment, an extraordinary fund of fine talents and 
generous feelings. ‘ 

Of the firft we have ample proof in the ex- 
treme of our mifehief, in that whole fyftem of 
parliamentary attack and defence which has fo 
long been carried on before our eyes. They 
are not the mufhroom politicians of every age, 
who could have raifed and fupported tjie ftorm 
which we fee j they are not fuch ftatefmen as 
3 iTnay 
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may be drawn from behind every defk, who 
‘could have held the helm of government 
through fo long and fo fevere a tempeft. 

Of the feconli, werhave a touching and glo- 
rious inftance in the alacrity with whi(!h o^ 
leading men of all defcriptions, dilpofitions, 
and parties, have concurred, in calling forth the 
national force, in giving up the fweets of do- 
meftic eafe, and in facrificing to the protection 
of their country, all the fecondary confiderations 
of feJf-interefl, perfonal conftitution, and paft 
habits of life. We fee that, by the activity and 
perfeverance^ of their fpirit, they have formed 
an internal force for Great Britain, which in 
every relped of appearance, difcipline, fpirifand 
effeftive ftrength, may challenge the cempleteft 
military eftablihiment, of equal numbers, that 
the world can fijmduce. Such men will not reft 
Tatisfied with ha^ng prevented* the invafion of 
external enemies ; they muft know, and,will feel, 
that this country never can have a firm exift- 
ence in time of war, but by the co-operation of 
all the force and abilities belonging to it, not 
faintly, but cordially j and as well in councils as 
in camps. — They will^not thei permit any men, 
or any fet of men, of any party, who may be as 
^Wind asSamfon,to acllike him in their rage, and 
to pull down this noble edifise of our anceftors, 

though 
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though they fliould overwhelm themfelves in 
its ruins. It is ftill lefs in the nature of things 
for that edifice, with fuch fupports around it, 
to moulder away, and fink ^iece-mcal into 
r^ins jc qupd fi. erfOy Ubenter muft 

and will be reftored to all its extent (or at lead 
to all its folidity), and Hand, the admiration 
and refpe£l of nations, till time fliall be no 
more. ' 

Under thefe prefumptionsj which, however, 
muft be aided by a due confidence in that Pro- 
vidence hitherto found to watch over Great 
Britain in the hour of danger, we may hope 
once more to fee order, uniformityj dignity 
and effedt reftored to all our councils and pro- 
teedingSt The confequences of fiich a change 
fipon the fpirit and difpofition of every rank of 
men within the kingdom,, and 4ts tendency to 
■give equal glol^ and happiriefs to the beft of 
foyereigns, are too obvious for farther detail: 

I lhall now, therefore, quit a fubjeft, on 
'tvliieh if I have dwelt too longi either the 
abundance of matter has deceived me, or I 
have wanted fltiil and time to abridge it. ^ 

It will be thdiobjed ,of my next Letter to 
fubmit to your Lordlhip a few remarks on the 
nature of the war in which we are engaged, 
in the refuk of whtchi lhall naturally be led to 

an 
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an examination of our refources. — In treating 
rnatters of fo much multiplicityj and of fome 
nicety, flagrante hello ^ ideas crowd towards the 
pen, and the ch‘ef difficulty lies in feledling 
them. 

I am, &c. 


F 
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cum fanguimo fe^uitur Bdlcriu f agello^ 
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Greenwich, Oftober 24tTi, 1779^ 

I F I have been fortunate enough to be'ho- 
noured with your Lordlhip’s attention to 
the preceding Letter, you will have obferved, 
that, though I endeaMVOur to defcribe fully and 
minutely the nature and confequence of party- 
Ipirit, I carefully avoid confidering, whether 
any, or what particular proportion, of our 
misfortunesj may have arifen from that fpirit. 
— I with indeed to hang a veil over fo fruitlefs, 
-•and fo irkfdme a controverfy 

Quo fonte derivata clades 
In patrianl pctpulumque fluxit, 

may be an amufing difquifition for hiftoriahs 
©£ the ncfxt centulj^;— but, unlefs I could live 
to the next century, I defire to leave this thefia 
untouched. 

My prefent wifh (l repeat it) is tO fee things 
as they are ; — It is not 

“To mourn a mifchief that is paft and gone,” 

nor to make any retrqfpefts, unlefs they can 
contribute to the two great objedbs, of union 
among ourfelves, and offenfive war ■vvith our 
enemies. 

F 2 
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The fame .fentiments prevail Hill ftronger 
againft recurring to that more remote period of 
the clofe of the laft war againft the united 
Jldoufes of Bourbon,' in order to enquire, 
whether on the one ha.nd Great Britain, vic- 
torious in every quarter of the globe ; animated 
by her fucceftes, and eager to profecute them j 
high in her credit, and flourilhing in her com- 
merce} regardlcfsof her burdens, and pofielTing 
a naval and military force unexampled in the 
hiftory of any fingle empire}, ought not to have 
enforced the war through two or three more 
campaigns, in order to crulh b^jond recovery 
the molt dangerous combination tirat ever 
formed againft the interefts of Europe : — or on 
the contrary, whether the appearances of our 
greatnefs at that time, were not rather brilliant 
than folid } and whether, ccnfidering the un- 
certainties and reverfes to which all wars are 
liable, the acquilitions ceded to us, as the price 
of peace, were not* fuch as the honour and 
interefts of the kingdom called upon us to ae-. 
cept. 

Cut horn ? is the bell anfwer to fuch quef- 
tions whenever they are ftated for difcuflion : — 
They have no beneficial tendehcy} they arc 
not the purfuits of any ufeful'underftanding. 
If any man wilj fay that, neverthelefs, he now 
cordially regrets our not ftiaving perfevered in 

the 
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the fall war, I can fay fo too, becaufe I feel as 

he does j but the difquifition will ftill be fruitr 

lefs; nor will it apply fairly to the queftion, 

whether, under all eircumftances known at the 
. . . • . ./ 
time, thofe minifters afted unwifely wbo 

vifed the peace of Paris. 

There are other repinings of a limilar com- 
plexion : — fuch as, that by the mode of finifh- 
ing the laft war, we led a principal ally to con- 
fider us as unfriendly and even faithlefs ; that 
we have ever fince remained deftitute of al- 
liances, though the urgent need of them was 
eafy to be forefeen •, that the friendfhips of fo- 
reign powers are courted in vain by thofe who 
offer no reciprocal equivalent, and wilL not 
hazard any branch of commerce, any/ubfidiary 
expence, or the contingency of incurring war j 
that from the peace of Paris, to the day of M. 
-de Noailles’ depasture, our fyftsm of continental 
■ politics has been cramped by the narrow infu- 
lated'opcrations of trading prejudices* and ex- 
chequer ceconomy j that we now ftand friend- 
lefs in the world, and that the occafions of 
being otherwife are loft, perhaps for ever. 

Again That the malevolent intentions of 
France and Spain, during three years previous 
to the commencement of this war, were written 
in legible charafters upon every line of all 
foreign intelligence, and upon every foreign 

tranfadion 
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mnf&Q.ion official and extra-official j that it 
was the extreme of weaknefs, therefore, in 
our Minifiers to flatter themfelves that the 
reduction of the colonies (admitting their cx- 
^eftation of that event to have been rcafon- 
able) would defeat all other defigns meditated 
again ft us, and re-cftablifli the general tran- 
quillity ; — That in their unwillingnefs to intro- 
duce the calamities and hazards of war into 
Europe, they ought not to have lulled them- 
felves and their country into thefleep of death j 
but llrould have difabled the Family Compaft, 
by a fudden and general attack on the Bourbon 
fleets and pofieffions. 

Again: — That when France had' acluaJh; 
commenced the war, by a perfidious, indeed, 
but gre^t attempt to furprife our fleets and 
armies in North America, the interval of a 
year, which we afterwards allowed tp Spain, 
was fo much*lime given her to place her 
own tr^de and pofieffions in fecurity, ahd to 
augment and colled: her ftrength, in order to 
ftrike us to the heart ; and that we ought not 
to have been deceived by her overtures of me- 
diation, but ffiould have required her either to 
difarm, or to declare vyhilft file tvas lefs pre- 
pared for w'ar. &c. 

In all this difplay of after-wifdom, we are 
obliged to tak* very difputable points for 

granted,' 
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granted, in order to form every propolition j 
after which, we arrive at nothing better than 
an unproduftive lamentation upon the pre/ent 
ftate of our affairs. — If, however, any ^of •the; 
above, or if any other great national meafures, 
either precautionary or preventive, were clearly 
wife and pracflicable, and if in any inftance 
fuch meafures have been culpably neglected 
(fuppofitions which I am not prepared either 
to admit or to refute), they are undoubtedly 
proper fubjefts to exercife the juftice of the 
nation in a parliamentary enquiry. — Such an 
enquiry would probably commence with the 
did altercations, whether the accufers or the 
accufed have done moft public mifehief, 'and 
what fet of men are fitteft to manage the future 
concerns of the nation ; and this tirefome game 
of croi's-purpofes would, after a great wafte of 
-paper and of language, end in*a deftruftion of 
mu 4 h- time ^nd attenti9n, that might be other- 
wife beftowed on the preffmg concerns of the 
nation. 

Without examining then, what may have 
been the paft courfe of human contingencies, 
and without bufying jnyfclf as to what may be 
the future fate of particular perfons, of fami- 
lies, of different connedions, or of parties j I 
look only to the importance, neceflity, and 
ppndud of the war now exifting j to the ad- 
2 vantages 
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vantages and difadvantages of the nation in 
the prefent hour of trial ; to our praaicable 
refources and probable exigencies and in 
^hefe confiderations I ihare' witii your Lordlhip 
an extreme anxiety, that the pre-eminence of 
Great Britain among nations may be delivered 
down unimpaired to our children's children, 
and to their pofterity for ever. 

I am, in the private convidion of my own 
mind, fully fatisfied, that if France had not 
thrown away the fcabbard in the beginning 
of the laft year, your Lordfhip would have 
had the honour of announcing to this country 
the recovery of her colonies, and of every pej> , 
ma^ent and folid advantage that can be drawn 
from them. I alfo believe, that if Spain had 
not declared very early in the prefent fuinmer, ' 
the colonies would ftill htjjve been recovered in 
the courfe of this campaigii, and France re- 
duced p a fituation of difgrace and dVAt'^fs 
below any period of the laft war. But though 
thefe opinions conned thernl’elves with the ope- 
rations of the prefent moment, and open a field 
of future fpeculation neither unpleafant nor un- 
profitable, I Ihould not be anxious in the pre- 
fent ftate of the war to fiipport them by argu- 
ments, if they were thought worth difputing. — 
If any man chufe^; to believe that France, at the 
clofe of the laft campaign, did not find, and by 
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her condiiifl admit, her own incompetence to 
maintain the conteft in which fne had engaged, 
without other allies than the Rebel Congrefs, 
he is wdcoins to his own creed : — He will at 
Jea/l allow, that Spain, whether induced by 
French intreaties or not, has now thrown her 
weight into the fcale of the war j and we will 
leave it to time to decide by what negociations, 
or other motives, thefe events have been 
brought about. 

The morality of States certainly takes, and 
perhaps is intitled to, a much greater latitude 
than is allowed to the morality of individuals ; 
but it would be too uncandid a treatment even 
of France and Spain, to^fuppofe that the con^- 
duT which they have purfued was the refult of 
fyftem and pre-determination. We may even 
put out of the queftion their own folemn and 
rq^eated aflfertions tq^u^ ; for every afeertained 
qiiciim^ance of their management w'ith the 
RebeTiy gents previous tcMyyS, Ihews hfeyond 
a doubt, that they neither foreiaw, nor meant, 
the confequences which have enfued. — Very 
deep reaches of policy exiil in the page of 
hiftory, much oftener than in real life ; na- 
tions, like the individiia^ of which they are 
compofed, aft generally either from paffion, or 
from contingent circumftances ; feklom from 
long forefight and preferibed fyftem. 
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It was indeed confifienc with ali the workings 
of human nature, that the reputation and me- 
mory of our, former viftories over France and 
Spain, inftead of quieting for ever the rcftlefs 
fyirit of the Family Compadt, Ihould make 
thoTe powers more alert than ever to injure us, 
and at the fame time more cautious, --They ac- 
cordingly had, or conceived that they had, an 
inrereft in making the rebellion of our Colo- 
nies tedious and cxpenfiv^e to us. Every inter- 
ference for this purpofe was forwarded, and in 
fome mcafure.protecfted, by the increafe of their 
naval elLablifliments } nor were they without 
fome little degree of that fufpicion, of which 
they pretended fo much, that it mfght be*the 
policy of Great Britaift, on any fudden recovery 
of the Colonies, to turn her force againll na- 
tions which were- giving her fo much provoca- 
tion. — Whatever mighf be the reafonings, the 
preparations^* on all fideS were gradually in- 
creaf<;d, and the calamitous campaign Qi^ f’T'yy, 
at length gave ideas to France, which Ihe never 
before had ventured to entertain. — The circum- 
ftances which followed, are too recent in our 
memories to be repeated. 

I give no harfh names to the conduft of 
either of our enemies j — the caufe of our prefent 
war with them will foon be as much out of the 
queftion as the.original principle of the Ame- 
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~ican revolt:— in the mean time, it would be 
^ere unmanly railing to appJy> to what pafles 
)etween nations, any of tbofe attributes which 
vould belong to fimilar tranfaftions in private 
ife. The conduft of Spain was certainly .lefs 
xceptionable than that of her ally, becaiife her 
)rofeffions of peace and amity towards us were 
efs fervent and lefs frequent, — It is, however, 
10 railing to add, that the minifters of both 
hefe powers exhibited a very undignified piece 
)f mummery, in addrefling from their refpec- 
ive courts to all Europe, folemn and feparate 
ippeals on the juftice of their caufe, and the 
oret^dedr provocation received from Great 
Britain. , 

But thefe matters ought not to excite the 
paflionate feelings of any man who poflefTes a 
moderate knowledge of the hiftory and nature 
of -his fp'ecies : — fuc^ a man wijl know that 
events have happened in every period 
of the Mirld. He will il^Heed fee with concern 
any wanton • or wicked infringement of thofe 
principles which Ihould be kept facred between 
nations for their mutual utility. He will per- 
haps alkhimfel f the ordinary quefl ions, “ What 
“ muft become of the ^orld if fuch practices 
become general ? How can focieties fubfilt 
“ under fuch diforders ? If thefe wild appe- 
“ tites for power are to have no refiraints, will 
G 2 “ not 
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not a perpetvial v;ar of all againll all be tbe 

confequence ?” He will wilb pofTibly that 
princes wantonly difturbing the peace of man- 
kind may meet with exemplary lofs and dif- 
grace. He will he glad to fee them branded 
in hiftory as violators of the rights of na- 
tions. But his earneft and urgent contem- 
plation, if he loves his country, will be, in what 
manner the llorm gathering round him may 
beft be refilled. 

The plain refult of our fituation (for we 
mull not cover any part of it from our own 
eyes) is this ; — We are engaged in a war againll 
the united force of France and Spain, under 
many new and confiderable difadvantages. 

1. North America, once the llrength of our 

loins, IS now become our weaknefs ; and nob- 
negatively foj Are is aTually and extenlively 
employed in the hands of qjir enemies'to weigh 
xis down. I avoid going into detail 
point;‘:i 'vould lead rfic too fiir. ' 

2, The bitternefs of the above-mentioned clr- 
ciimllance was the Icfs wanting to complete- 
the cup of our misfortunes, when it is con- 
fidered, that we begin this war, already lleeped 
in taxes to the very lip^ and with a national 
debt of not lefs than 140 millions fterling, 
which abforbs almoft five millions fterling of 
our revenue for mere intereft. 

3. It 
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3- It has already been ftated, that we are 
deftitute of allies. 

4. It muft alfo be confeffed, that the united 
fleets of our enemies b.Kceed in number, and* in 
the aggregate of their apparent ftrerrgth, any 
naval force that we are yet able to produce. 

We are to examine, on the other hand, the 
favourabh: particulars, fuch as they are, and 
however inuirehl; or indecifive. — For having 
contemplated the lhape and fize of our burden, 
it will be fair to confider the finews and ftrength 
which are to fupport it. 

I. The natural circumftances of our fitua- 
tiqy^firlh pre'eat themfelves : they are familiar 
to us, becaufe every geographical grammar 
deferibes them, but they are not the lels im- 
‘portant ; and they are what the combined 
powers cannot deprive us of, unlefs they can 
polTels themleh/cs our ifland* or (which I 
tktOi.ii’s equally ,p!obabltQ fink it in tha ocean. 
The paVticular polition of Great Britain upon 
the globe (in which too her derivative ftrength 
•from her fifter ifland and kingdom well deferves 
obfervation), her extent, climate, Ihores, pro- 
duftions, and, above ^11, her ports and har- 
bours, give her many advantages, as well in 
commerce as in war, which no other nation en- 
joys or can enjoy. 
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2. The eftabliflied honour and credit of her 
people in all pecuniary tranl'ai'ilions with fo- 
reigners, the enterpriling and mdu'irious dif- 
pofition of her manufacturers, and the com- 
mercml Ikill and fpirit of her merchants, en- 
fure to her, through a thoufand channels, both 
oftenfible and unfeen, a large and condant 
influx of money, which is the fupport and life 
of effeftive war. 

3. The bravery and excellence of her ma- 
riners (of which 96,000 are at this day aflually 
in the king’s fervice) may, without any colour- 
ing of national prejudice, be called peculiar 
and unrivalled: — the riling ftrength of -4ier 
military eftablilhments is next to be obferved ; 
and the late exertions towards completing and 
forming that ftrength, mufl, at lead, be ad-"" 
mitted to have had the merit of fuccefs. — But 
above all, we may contemplate the magni- 
tude of our fleets, aijd the general compiFtc 
condition of the Ihips which compofe them. 
From fleets fo conftrudted, fo manned, and lb 
officered, as thefe are known to be, we have 
caufe for good expeftation as to the ilFue of 
this druggie, and mi^t perhaps venture to 
cad anchor at this point of our hope. 

In fpeaking of fleets and armies, I enter in- 
to no fpecification of numbers, which are in- 
creafing whild words are penning. The 
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particulars of our force are generally and fuf- 
ficiently known, both to us and to our enemies, 
for any purpofes eiriier of confidence on the 
one hand, or of ferious reflexion on the other. 

But in Hating the effeftive ftrength of pr^at 
Britain, we ftiould not overlook our privateers, 
which, whenever the nature of the king’s fer- 
vice ceafes to reftrain them, are in themfelves 
a powerful and adive aid in war, and the 
means of bringing much wealth into our ports. 

4. And though it is true, that we begin this 
war under new and confiderable difadvantages, 
it would be eafy, if national fituations in' dif- 
ferent periods were capable of any very fatif- 
faftary^comparifon, to Ihew, that our Situ- 
ation in former wars has been fubjeft to em- 
barraflinents, different indeed from what we 
‘now experience, but not lefs prelling at the 
time. Xhis, howev«r, would be poor confo- 
la^iyat beft} andSf might as’reafonably re- 
'^ind your Lordfhip of the wars maintained 
with fuccefs by a few Dutch filhing towns 
againft the whole Spanifh monarchy in the ze- 
nith of all its ftrength ; and this at one time 
in circumftances fo low, that their ftate was 
reprefented in their OMjn medal by a Ihip with- 
out fails or rudder, with this infeription : In- 
“ certum quo fata ferant." 
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Confolations of that ftamp are fit only for 
minds which are verging towards defpondency. 
The refources and virtues of this country are 
to be called forth by argyments of a very dif- 
ferftnt.fpirit j by a manly and juft appreciation 
of the nature of this unprovoked war, its ne- 
ceflity, and i^s importance. 

And it will be found, that the eagernefs and 
animofities which, in fomc wars, feem to ar- 
raign our fpecies, and to give an unfavourable 
pidlurc of mankind, are, in this war, confift- 
ent with the beft qualities of our nature, and 
furnifli a fcene for every great and generous 
exertion. 

yjae only queftion between us and our ene- 
mies is, whether we are to fubfift as a nation^ 
poflefllng its own liberties, purfuing its own 
commerce, and obferving the rules of juftice to 
all the world ? ,or whether we fliall be deprived 
of our dependencies, be uript of our maiitithi^ 
jjower, become total anti immediate bankrupts 
to all the world, and hold a crippled trade and 
commerce hereafter at the good will and com- 
paflion of the Houfe of Bourbon ? The ftakes, 
involuntarily indeed depofited on our part, are 
our Colonies, our Iflands, all our commercial 
eftablifhments and diftant poiTeffions, our na- 
vy, our foreign garrifbns, the free entrance 
I and 
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and ufe of the different feas, and all the vari- 
®us parts of that conriplicated nnachine of traded 
tredit and taxation, -which forms our pofitiori 
among the ftates of th<; world. 

The declenfion of a ftate which has been 
great and flouriftiing in its agriculture, manu- 
Faftures, and commerce, is mucHlji|0ore terri- 
ble in all its circumftances, than the extreme 
habitual poverty of another nation that has 
never experienced better days. 

If the fuperftrufture of our greatnefs ftiould 
give way, this gaudy fcene of national fplcndor 
and national happinefs, would foon be changed 
into a dreary picture of general wretchednefs 
'and rutn. 

Nor would that downfall^ rhelancholy as it 
to contemplate, fill the meafure of our 
woes : we hitherto know little or nothings 
witlun thjiTifland^ of thif calamities^of war j but 
we ^fho^wid, from that ’’hour, be open to thofe 
calamities as often as ariy'rieighboiiring ftation 
might think proper to bring them upon us^ 
In fhorti we have more to lofe than any other 
nation under Heaven : what we have to gain, 
exclufive of the recovery of otir Colonies, and 
the redu£rion of our enertiits within due bounds, 
can be decided only in fumming up accounts 
and figning the pacification; 
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Such Ts the predicament in which we ftand t 
—nor is the war which brings it on, a war of 
choice io us : moft wars deferving of that name^ 
have proved fatal foiiies to the nations which 
hav^ undertaken them. Yet it generally hap- 
pens that wars are of choice to one of the com- 
batants, a^PTometimes to both. The wifdom 
and the forefight, the bodily ftrength and pof- 
fible exertions of man, are confined by his na- 
ture to narrow limits; but under thefe hum- 
bling circumftances he conceives high thoughts ; 
his difpofition is refilefs, his ambition bound- 
lefs : filling in himfelf a narrow fpace, he can 
labour in his imagination to add dominion to 
dominion; and can exert his fhort-livecfTacul- 
ties to frame remote and immortal defigns. 
If the accidents of birth or fitiiation in fociety 
give him a leading influence over multitudes, 
he can ufe that power as, a fcourge to his. .fel- 
low- creatures, and for^the purpofe of'Jpread- 
ing (^evaftation ovef the earth. But Provi- 
dence, in the precarious and complicated 
difficulties attending all wars, has contrived .a 
falutary check to thefe airy elevations ; turbu- 
lent ambition generally defeats itfelf, and 
afpiring monarchies tJlindly work towards their 
own deftruftion. It rarely happens in modern 
wars, that any fucceffies, however brilliant, are 
^ weighty 
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weighty enough to counterbalance the mere 
fcxpences which they occafion. 

5. The natural ftrength, the commercial 
pre-eminence, and the naval and military fpi- 
rit of our country, are confiderations of great 
v/eight, when aided by a conviftion of the un- 
provoked necefl}ty and eflential ii'gportance of 
tlie war in which we are engaged. Here, then, 
we come, with much advantage, to that point 
of our confolatign and hope, which is to be 
found in the very circumftances of our finance 
and taxation, however unpromifing they may 
appear to the firft view. 

The nature and neceffity of great military 
force m modern Hates, form too obvious and 
too trite a fubjedt to be infilled on. That ne- 
rnfilty, as well as the expehTce attending it, 
both increafe with the progrefs, advancement 
and, riches of each partficular fociety, 
,.,Thr'tyftem of rnodVn war, which fpins out 
con tells -through feveral Campaigns} thi levy- 
ing and preparation of armies for the field ; 
the recruiting of thofe armies, which, in the 
civilization of prefent times, can only be effedl- 
ed by drawing individuals from manufadlure, 
agriculture, and other lucrative employments ; 
the pay and fubfillence of armies fo formed ; 
their tranfport from place to plage ; their 
clothing, arms, camp equipage, ammunition 
H 2 and 
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and artillery, articles of great coft (to which, 
in the inftance of maritime ftates, myft be 
added, the immenfe and complicated charge 
of naval force) : — all thefe confiderations 
united, have made the modern fcience of war 
a bufinefs of expence unknown to former 
times. Perhaps it would not be difficult to 
fhew that it is become, in great meai'ure, a 
fcience of money; but it will be fufficient for 
the prefent purpofe, to admit that there are 
great and evident advantages on that fide which 
is the mofl: opulent, and can belt and longeft 
i'upport the charge of a conteft. 

It feems to be the plain and fettled p<fficy of 
tJiis country, in a war like the prefent, to have 
a well regulated army properly ftatibned for 
any purpofe of immediate defence againft fud- 
den invifion, and fufficiently large to deter an 
enemy from landing in ioi'ce, in order to make 
a fettlement or continued war. The bid and 
favourite idea of trufting chiefly to our wooden 
walls, will again be wife, when we are again 
decidedly in polTefllon of our old and favourite 
fuperiority at Tea. At prefent, the predileftion 
for wooden walls would be a fatal difadvantage, 
if it led us to ufe them as if they were fixed 
into our coaft for its defence. The old fay- 
ing of De Witt, relative to one of our Kings, 
“ Imperaior Maris^ ‘terra Dominus" is wife 

only 
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only when pwperly conftrued. Fleets em- 
ployed to cover a coaft, are not only preca-, 
rious in their exertions, which depend much on 
winds, but are miferably confined as to all the 
efFedls of naval war. Thofe efTeils are only 
felt when our fleets can keep the fea, in order 
to protect our commerce, and annoy that of 
our enemies, as well as to defend our diftant 
poflTeflions, and to cover defcents and continual 
incurfions. Such objefts, however, cannot be 
purfued, nor can we in wifdom hazard any 
thing, whenever the ftate of our internal de- 
fence is fuch as to require the prefence of our 
fleets, for the protetlion of our dock-yards, of 
our ports, and even of our metropolis. • 

It is for thefe reafons that the late sfforts of 
‘this country, to make herfelf internally ftrong-, 
afford very aufpicious hopes of the enfuing 
■years (for years I fear it mull laift) of this war. 
’—‘Our fleets will her^fter have a ful| liberty 
of adtion and exertion. 

In completing this fyftemof internal ftrength, 
it is, perhaps, to be regretted, that the origi- 
nal idea of our militia muft gradually wear off. 

. — A recruit for that body of men muft begin 
to mean the fame thing as a recruit for mere 
mercenary troops ; and the militia itfelf will, 
in effeft, become a difciplinpd and well exer- 
cifed ftanding arrays it wi^, however, retain 

the 
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bear. — And it was the a/Tertion of our beft 
political writers* prior to the late war, that our 
debt (then fcventy-two millions) had brought 
us to.thc brink of inevitable bankruptcy : yet 
the^debt was doubled in that war ; and though 
our taxes were multiplied much beyond any 
detail that can come within the compafs of 
thefe letters. Our fituation both in credit and in 
commerce was at the clofe of that war more 
flourilhing than ever. 

On ne monte jamais Ji haut que quand cn ns 
fcait pas oil on va, faid Cromwell to the prefi- 
dent de Bellievre. This idea may be appli- 
cable to our prefent debt and exertions. We 
are not, indeed, to proceed with a cafrelefs 
ipeed, unfufpicious of confequences, and in- 
fenfible of the precipice towards wliich we ate 
advanqing. Our fituation obliges us to.gd 
bn} we^have only to ufe*the beft caution that 
we can. — Means muft ^ found } the c-hoice 
Only of*thofe means, far as there. is any 
choice, is material. It would be a ftupid and 
wilful blindnefs not to fee the difficulties to 
which we are tending. But the queftion isi 
are thofe difficulties hfeceflary ? If they are 
hficeflities, we muft meet them like neceffities. 
The exertions already made go far beyond 
what might have been thought prailicabie, if 

ive 
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w,e had hefitated about the ftate of our finance, 
and had not felt that we are contending 
for the fources from which that finance is 
drawn. , 3^- 

In the courfe of a war, it fometimes ha:^pens 
that the original objeft becomes a purp6fe of 
the fecond or third magnitude. The original 
great objeft of this war is the recovery of our 
Colonies (and we ihould neVer lofe fight of that 
objeft) j but our firft purpofe at prefent is to 
eftablilh our fuperiority at fca againft France 
and Spain. If by our naval exertions we can 
cffeftually protedt our commerce, and preferve 
our carrying trade; our riches, the IHe of war, 
are as fafe as our fprings or rivers; and floods 
of treafure will flow into the kingdom* with 
cvely-|ide. 

In a wde extended empire like this, the oc- 
cafional lofs of very valt^aWe pofiefiTons and de- 
pendencies will be the nibs of every contbft in 
which we arc engaged ; but thefe (fircumftan- 
ces, though cruel to our feelings at the time, 
may be fet right at the ciofc of a war. Our 
exertions muft not be checked by a daily dread 
of fuch contingendcs^ l^e are to wafte oiir 
llrcngth in guar^te^ againfi; rumours, and in 
prot^ing by our fleets every acccifible cotner, 

I we 
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we may reft aflured that every wind will bring 
us an account of fome new lofs, A war car- 
ried on by this country^ mu ft be a war of en- 
J!|ll|)rize, and not of defence j the advantage? 
m the former are peculiar to Great Britain. — 
Jn the opening indeed of a war, whilft the force 
of the, cov|ntry is forming, and whilft proper 
.mean?-iaTe taking to ftreng^hen the accelBble 
.parts of the coaft, it may he ^ight to ke^pour 
, principal., Beet within reach.;. .because ijt is al- 
ways the wjfdom of a ftate to adapt its.fjtuation 
jto its pircumftances ; bu.t we .muft never forget 
, that this is pot our natural mode of i^jnaking 

war, , . . . , , 

No private man of moderate diferetiojj will 
atternpt to enter into any fpecification ,of mea- 
fures to be purfued. If he is ill infQrme<|, his 
^^dvice will be prefuit^ptuous ; if hp happens to 
. be rigjht,j(|yhieh is unlikely e;icc€pt in very-ob- 
(Vipusin^ances)^ speculations may be mif- 
.chievouss, tbofe nply who are fp,fituate<^ as. to 
receive' aft, informations, and whp knpw the 
ib^cc'tp, be, fparedi together ^ith the .po^ble 
comhiii;^ians,e>f that .force 4n; regard tp.other 
collateral objects, can decidftv^hat meafurps e 
.proper to be pjprfued, Ap4,.ih,i? MBpy, when 
that decifion is repofedin able capacitkSi with- 
3 out 
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jut which the ufes of ^^ealth, of national' it*- 
^our, and of the other refotirces of war, muft 
5C of very uncertain avail. 

The/ucccfsful conduA of war is a bufine^ 
»f invention as well as of deliberation i it 
lends much on fuddeli, fecret, frequfnti and 
veil concerted enterprizesj varying the point 
)f attack, and often conncded with andilip** 
sorting each other* 

This fuccefs is alfo much' prortioted by in-* 
piring a confidence in all employed, that merit 
vill be rewarded, and mifcondu^ ftridly’and 
everely puniftied : the multitude love valour 
yen when it is unfuccefsful, and it is the in- 
creft of the State to fecond andfbpport that 
entiment. 

I im's^ farther the intereft of the State to efta* 
)lilh through its armies navies, a firm per* 
fuafion that the proreflicmal point df honour is 
a zeal for the public, Kiperior not merely to 
jjerfonal regards (for perfonal courage, and the 
difregard of perfonal -hardflups, are qualities 
which Englifhmcn never want), but luperior to 
all caprice, private paflion, and fudden dif* 
guft. 

Laft of all, our exertions muft be unremittai 
and perfcveringi we muft mot be ftartled by 
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the '45t0ward events of a day : if -we mean to 
proceed with honour, and to end with fucccfs, 
wc muft never in our a&ions or councils hefitate 
^ feVmk, as if wc thought the bufmefs too 
Mighty for us. 

It is certainly to be regretted that we arc 
dcftituCB of aifics, but we rauft not forget that 
interefk is the only efficient principle of alliance. 
Intereft indeed may aft through very different 
mediutrfs. It ma/ be the intereft of neutral 
powers, not to fv^r the aggreffors in war to 
break unprovoked through all the ufages of 
good feith eftablhhed between nations, and to 
dtfturb the peace of the world, in order to ag- 
grandife thimfelves. Again, it may be their 
intereft not to permit the balance of power in 
Europe t<6 be put in hazard; and though^hat 
balance In our times had great .cLinges, it 
is demonftPably the intereft of all the leading 
empires to mafocain^ in its prefent pofttion. 
Again, it m«^ hfebenne die intereft of a power 
bobhd to us by old tresfty, to eftablifh an opi- 
Ribft of Iwirtwtn gwd ; or it may be the 
uitsrof^ oif a pbwer to tffift us merely from a 
recent or cuftomary Interchange of friendftiip, 
4r from’ conftdei’atfons ' of commerce : but all 
theft &re foftitfts cC which the pttticular na> 

tion 
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inuft ; iwxi caa. bf 
jltdge., ; :■ , . ; .. ■ ■ 

Great firitaii} il;a^4;s among nations^ lilce an 
armed man anEu>ngl?;fHi» f«ll^ in th» 

iron age of the worlds flie has (opie-^t^ 
enemies, and many f|^aators,^^, for 

help, it will nanbe given to feer 
that Ibe has ftrength an^ r^fniution, fe 
make her an \jlefhk aiJy»|r^r thah*%.dan- 
gerousfrien^. The great princip^ V allhuice, 
the only foUd and cie^tyc .dnc,, b a i^ht rc-^ 
lulling froin a firm and dj^tnifisd^ionsd; 
rage to: alk othet i?wers m ^cqp/fliam^ in 
and 

' This right we fiiall 'lbon ^n^pare,'if..we jonii^tein 
a juft fenfe of our Gwn drcumftaaoes i thofe 
, circumftances am Gtitie^^^^ cri- 

tiLal^rcurdft^nGes^ grew and m^y na- 

Having kid fo .il^^ on thf hope to 
be drawn from th,® 

f^Pport the expt^c^j l<P5^ I mean, in 

another yoo*” librdfcip fome 

reinwH;|«ifep^hi nn® credit, aaifug- 

^ ,bcn?8yjS^^ fiabjeft 

poinliai’,, jqdoufy 
relpcfting 
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lpe(3:in:g the due ■: dilburfemcnt of ti’fiafure 
given for carrying on the public ferviccs, is 
equdly natural and commendable. The truth 
is, that war and ceconomy are not eafily recon- 
cile^t:a.the exigencies are extenfivc and various j 
and thofe who fopply them have, in all wars, 
been accufed of regarding the wealth of the 
naticHi as inexhauftible. Living airtidft pro- 
fufion, they have been faid to grow carelefs of 
any charge that could be brought to account } 
and though it might be harlh and unjuft to in- 
fer that they had learnt tO make up accounts 
with dexterity, the fufpicion was at all times 
the lefs unrcafonable, as it has been found, 
from uniform experience, that the annual ex- 
pence of our wars increafed every year of their 
continuance, beyond any apparent increafe qf^ 
fervices performed j—exclufive alfo of ^ears 
accumulating by feamen’s wages, army extra- 
ordinaries tranfport ordnance deben- 
tures, &c. The delay, too, in fettling public 
accountSj has always been very great ; and the 
manner in which fomc of confiderable magni- 
tude are ftated, is- not obvious to every capa- 
city. 

3ut oh the other hand, oeconomy in war is 
often a moft lhqrt>fightcd virtue j and wl^en it 

tends 
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tend$ to parfimonyy or a defalcation from ulc* 
ful fervices, it becomes a wretched manage- 
ment, for which the nation in the event* pays 
twenty-fold. 


I am, &Q, 



yamque nocens ferrum^ /erroqui nocentius aurum 
Prodieraft prodit helium quod pugnat utroque, 
Sattguinedque manu erepitantia concuiit arma, 

Ovid. Met. !♦ i. 
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preenwich, Ocl. 29, 1779. 

N othing being more eafy than a 

defultory progrefs of the imagination 
over the open fields of domeftic difienfion and 
foreign war, I Jiave advanced thus far in the 
propofed plan of my Letters to your Lordfhip, 
perhaps in lei's time, and I fear with much lefs 
refledfion, than ought to have been allotted to 
fubjefts of fuch importance. The truth is, in 
adhering ftridtly to my firft idea of avowing 
•honeflly the natural and current reafonings of, 
a plain mind, upon circumftances known to 
every man in the kingdom, I have puflied for- 
waid-K, without fear or wit, and am now brought 
to recolf^'ftion by finding myfelf at a point 
where the mere refult of firft imprellions muft 
not be hazardedj and whence it will be dflficult 
to advance without much better aids than any 
that I pofiefs. 

The multitude of objefts which the confi- 
derations now before me embrace j the com- 
parifons and combinatioas to which they lead ; 
and the nccellity which wdll arife in every page> 
of forming opinions upon difputable and unfet- 
tled points of finance ; make tjpis part of my 
K undertaking 
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undertaking a matter of much anxiety : I muft 
befpeak more than ordinary indulgence for the 
execution of iti and I feel my claim to that 
kji^ulgence the more reafonable, becaufe I do 
not mean to entrench myl'elf behind a parade 
of accounts with which the parliamentary Jour- 
nals, and fome more ufeful books, would fur- 
nilh me : ftili lefs lhall I enter into any of 
thofe difcuffions which feem calculated rather 
to perplex the underflanding, than to fimplify 
the fubjedl ; I flrall gain my purpofc, if, with- 
out deep refearches (which I leave to ftronger 
minds), I can fee reafon to reft perfuaded, that 
under all the known circumftances of the pub- 
lic debts and their confequences, we ftili pof- 
fefs ample war-refources, without materially 
affefting the flouriflring ftate of our manivfac- 
tures, commerce, and, agriculture, farther 
than war muft affedt them, in all countries and 
at ak times. 

The fpirit of trade, which has been fo fortu^ 
nate for this country in its operations and 
effedVs, has not always been kindly difpofed 
towards the true and liberal principles eitlier 
of commerce or taxation ; and it muft be 
confefledj that the prefent fyftem of our trade 
and revenue laws, though in appearance lefs 
burdenfome, and in faCl more produdlive, 
than the fyftem of any other nation, is, when 

analyled. 
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.^nalyfed, in fome of its parts, a very motley 
mixture of political oeconomy and popular pre- 
judice-. The intricate queftions and confider- 
ations neceffarily fpringing from fubjedls^of 
fuch extent, nicety, and variety, have been ren- 
dered more intricate by the induftry of different 
writers, fome of whom have adapted all their 
reafonings to fupport the ftate-financier of the 
day, whilfb others have been equally anxious to 
reprefent his meafures as replete with danger 
and ruin, eitlier to trade, or agriculture, or po- 
pulation, according to the objeft in difpute. 
Much error and obfcurity has alfo been im- 
,p(;rted from France, and manufa(5lured too at 
home, by men who come under the oppofitc 
defcription of lliallow thinkers and abYfriife 
thinkers, and who, without any unfair or in- 
tereftetl Vew, have been, perhaps, equally fuc- 
cefsful in deceiving themfelves and* perplexing 
others. Thefe inhnuati<»ns, however, a^e in 
no degree applicable to the immediate writers 
of our own time, who arc making a very rapid 
progrefs in deftroying the abiurdities and ex- 
plaining the fallacies of their predeceffors : and 
though eminent men ftUl differ on important 
points of political oeconomy, we are beginning, 
at laft, to comprehend all the juft caufes of our 
wealth and profperity, about the^time that ruin 
axui wretchednefs are fuppofed (even by fome 

K 2 ' of 
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of our bell indruAors) to be (binng us in the 
face. 

Thefe alarming phantoms are created chiefly 
by»,the ftate of the public debts (amongft other 
lefs general caufes) ; and in order to bring be- 
fore our eyes a juft idea of thofe debts, and of 
their rife and progrefs, it will he neceftary to 
call to mind, in the feweft words poflible, the 
difl erent objefls of national expencc. 

The religious eftabliftiment fhould be firft 
mentioned, and is likely to have engaged due 
attention in the earlieft infancy of focieties. 
In addition to the exclufive polfeiTions fccured 
in this country from the public to the church, 
the tythes have been confidered by fome as a 
fpecies of appropriated taxes. It is perhaps 
juft matter of regret, that an equivalent fup- 
port has not been furniftied in fome «^de more 
favourable to agriculture and improvements. 

The fupport of the fovereign dignity is ano- 
ther branch of public expence. Formerly in 
this country the expenditure of the foverciga 
included all the charges of civil and military 
government: — the revenue of the crown was 
only aided by the peqple when the emergency 
grew, great, and they were difpofed to give 
their aid. But from the nature of the con- 
ftitution, and^the increafing progrefs of public 
C5tpence, this fyftem became a matter of con- 
ftant uneafinefs both to the prince and people,, 

and 
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and a feparate private revenue, now called the 
Civil Lill, was a/Iigned to the crown. 

The expence of juftiee next prefents itfelf. 
No ftatCj or large ibciety of men, ever exiled 
without an eftablilhment of judicial authority, 
which has, however, in its firft inftitution been 
always very imperfedt. In our own hiilory, 
the tribunals of juftiee were for fome centuries 
a fource of revenue, and the judges refembled 
tax-gatherers. In the evolution of our confti- 
tutional liberty, the judicial power was made, 
in great meafure, independent of the execu- 
tive; — and the fupport of our judges became 
an objedl of national regard. But the expence 
is inconfiderable, and bears no proportioirto 
the advantage refultiag from the wifdom, dig- 
nity, and purity of thofe who are the objedls 
of it.- 

There are other objedts of»public expence, 
fuch as public works,^public inftituti»ns, roads, 
bridges, ports, ike. but many of thefe, from 
their general utility, have veiy early been con- 
verted into fources of revenue. 

But the great occafion of expence is the na - 
tional defence. In the early ftate of civiliza- 
tion, when incurlions between neighbouring- 
ibeieties were cither to be attempted or refifted, 
the fervice was fo fhorr, and the general danger 
fo preftingj that it w^as cal^’ for tiie parties to 

fupport 
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fupport themfelves, and natural for them to 
ferve without pay. In the early periods of our 
own hiftory, it was ufual for the great men of 
the ^kingdom to attend the fovereign during 
his \^'s, in perfon, with their vaflals, and to 
fupport them alfo in the field. This, however, 
being in itfelf a partial fpecics of taxation, and 
often extremely fevere, was foon either ex- 
changed for money, or, where continued in 
any degree, was, among other feudal hardfliips, 
a caufe of much heart-burning. In the' pro- 
grefs of arts, that of war underwent perhaps 
the greateft change, and the revolution made 
in the fyftem of warfare induced another in 
that of military eftablilhments : the art of war 
from an occafional occupation became a trade. 
And it was found a matter not of mere equity 
but of neceflity, that thofe^ who undertojik the 
military duties of the ftate Ihould be maintained 
in their abfence by their fellow-citizens, who 
ftaid at home, and retained the peaceable ad- 
vantages of agriculture and manufaeflures. 

It is unneceflary to purfue this fubjeft of 
enquiry through all its progrefs and improve- 
ments; the refult is, that in all modern fo- 
cieties, a proportion of the people who do not 
ferve in the wars, but purfue produdlive labour 
at home, muft, exclufive of their own main- 
tenance, maintain^ thofe who are employed in 
4 the 
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the defence of the country, and alfo all indi- 
viduals in other profeflions and fitnations, who 
produce nothing to the common flock. Sub- 
jeft to this obfervatfon, it has been commjjnly 
calculated, that it is certain ruin to a country to 
employ more than the one hundredth part of its 
people in military fervice (which of courfe in- 
cludes fliips of war) : — this, however, muft be 
received as applicable only to the general fyf- 
tem of a country, and not to times of emer- 
gency. Our armies and navy in the prefent 
year employ in adlual fervice at leaft one- 
fiftieth part of all the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland — taken upon the large com- 
putation of ten millions. I lhall not enter into 
the difputed queflion upon the proportion in 
which the national flock is diminifhed by ex- 
pence 'of fleets and, armies, and how far that 
proportion is affefted by the (Afferent circum- 
flances of the cxpence being at <iome or 
abroad : but it muft be admitted, that the Ions 
abfence of one-fiftieth part of all our inhabit- 
ants from produdlive labour, which is the 
fource of commerce and revenue, would much 
impoverifh the ftate,, and tend to its ruin : — 
and I have ftepped out of my way to bring 
forward this remark, as one inducement to us 
to obviate that ruin by accelerating our ex- 
ertions. 


The 



The feveral objedts of public eStp#n'C«-*bovfe' 
mentioned, imply the neceffity of a public re- 
venue belonsjinsr either to the fovereio:n or to 
the ftate, or to be drawn ^by contributions or 
taxes from the people. 

It was the praftice of antiquity to make 
provifion of public treafure in time of peace, 
as the inftrument either of conqueft or defence; 
and this was necc/Tary, as there vvas little con- 
fidence in the ftate in general, and efpecially 
in times of danger and confufion. But as it 
does not happen, in the progrefs of luxury and 
expence, that there is in modern ftates a public 
revenue either in land or ftock, or any public 
heard in itfelf fufficient to fupply the cxj)cnce 
in war, ,as well as in peace, the deficiency 
muft be made up by the contribution of pri- 
vate revenue for public purpofes. The enemy 
threatens, andois in motion : an army muft be 
augmented, and all the charges belonging to 
it are to be provided for ; fleets muft be fitted 
out; fortifications muft be repaired, and gar- 
rifons fupplied. — But the coffers of the ftate 
are found empty. Here then commences the 
art of finance, which is to draw from indivi- 
dual fuperabundance what is abfolutely necef- 
fary for general relief. 

This art of drawing money from the pockets 
of the people, when once introduced into a 

country^ 
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countr^j advancfs mofl: rapidly. Thert: IS i. 
prompticude in all ftatefmen to improve it, and 
rf) adopt^alfo with the utmoft liberality o.f fenti* 
ment, and without lpc||l pi^Uflice, the rifing 
improvem'ents of other countries. On the 
other hand, there is an univerfal difpoOtion' in 
mankind io fet themfelves as much as poflible 
againfl: this Ipecies of dexterity. * 

The reludlance of+ individuals to be taxed 
operates certainly as a check on the alacrity 
of Minifters to tax them ; biat it is this reludt- 
ance which firlt fuggefts to a Minifter the idea 
of running a country into debt ; and it alfo 
induces the people to acqui efce in his loading, 
pollerity with a burddn, if the machine can 
for the prefent go the lighter for it* 

Befidesi in the urgent expenct^ of .feoagl* 
mencing war, the produce of .taxes 
too flow to anfwfer the pUrpofe. It is jd ol^" 
vious meafure, then, to borrow on the credit of 
the ftate, and when that is nearly exhaufted, 
to help it forward by afiignments of accruing 
taxes, the produce of which is accordingly an- 
ticipated. In all commercial free ftates there 
are lenders fufficient, becaufe merchants have 
at all times a proportion of their capital, and 
of the average returns of tra^e, within their 
reach.* Their natural confidence in the flate 
where their property is lodgedi leads them to 

L truft 
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trufl that ftate ; but if they think that there 
is any unufual rifk, the collateral advantages 
which they exaft will be raifed in proportion. 
As they may fbon want to ule their money in 
the progrefs of their trade, they of courfe re- 
quire the obligation from the ftate to be tranf- 
ferrablci and by the transfer which the firft 
creditors make, the trial of the confidence 
repofed in the ftate grows more general. The 
readinefs to lend increafes the difpofition to 
borrow, and the, facility of getting money 
leffens the anxiety to fave. Taxes at firft 
pledged for a limited time are now mortgaged 
^jfor farther loans and longer periods, and at 
length, are converted into perpetual annuities. 

This mode of raifmg money is the leaft un- 
pleafing to the people, becaufe large fums are 
obtained fo{ fmall annual taxes i and even 
when ^thofe annual taxes are multiplied, the 
expenditure of the fums raifed upon them fur- 
nifhes occupations which benefit the mafs of 
the people, and is a fource of great and 
interefting events, which amufe and fill their 
imaginations, even when the events, upon the 
whole, are unfavourable to the public interefts. 
The contingencies of a great war are the capa- 
rifons and bells, which by their fhow and 
jingle induce d poor animal to jog on cheer- 
fully under a great load. 


On 
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On the cealing of a war, k tnay happen that 
the produce of the taxes is high enough to 
make fome progrefs towards the redu£tion of 
the debt incurred j but even in times of peace 
fome untoward event will arife, or fome far 
vourite expence is to be incurred ; and in either 
cafe it is more pleafant, both to the minifters and 
the people, to leave the debt undiminiflied than 
to call for a new contribution. 

Thus the progrefs is fhort and plain. The 
borrowing commenced oh the faith and fecurity 
of the fovereign or date ; when that pledge 
was ftretched as far as it would go, the old re- 
fource both in this and other countries was to 
.lodge pawns} accordingly Henry III. gave to 
the Archbifhop of York poteftatem impigno- 
randi joedlia Regis uhicunque in Anglia pro peeuniH 
perquirendd ; and there are many fimilar and 
much later inftances. SYhen this expedient was 
exhaufted, recourfe was had to thd people, and 
it was not unufyal for a King of Eng&nd to 
addrefs his fubjefts in the following drain : 
“ Pauper fum omni defti tutus thefauro, necejfe 
** haheo at mejwetis^ nec aliquid exigoniji per gra- 
** tiamP In the progrefs of hidpry, the de- 
fence of the kingdom became the joint concern 
of the Parliament with their Sovereign, and 
large revenues were raifed for the public ex- 
penditure. The pradlice of anticipating was 

La next 
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next introduced, and the income of particular 
taxes was alTigned to difcharge.the debt within 
a ftipulated term. But as it grew convenient 
to furcharge thefe anticipations, and to poll- 
ppne all payment of the principal debt, the 
aflignments were prolonged, and at length 
made perpetual. 

But the failure of feme taxes thus mortgaged, 
the furplus of others, and the complicated 
management of them all, made it an objedl of 
convenienefe to throw feveral claffes of the 
public debts into one, which completed the 
iyftem of funding. 

I truft that your Lordlhip will think this ac- 
count of. the whole bufinefs more natural, and 
therefore more probable, than the refine- 
ments which aferibed the introdu6lion of this 
fyflem, foon after the Revolution, firft, to po- 
litical forefight and defign, in order to fecure 
the attachment of individuals to government, 
.from «he dependence, of their property on its 
;fupport and fecurity j fecondly, to a difpofition 
in minifters to multiply places, and gain pa- 
tronage ; thirdly (which is a mere abfurd^y), 
to the views of increafing the capital property 
of the kingdom. 

This Iyftem of large and continued anticipa- 
tions was carried to a confidcrable extent in 
, 3pain, by Philip II. in the fixteenth century ; 

and 
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and towards the end of the fev'enteenth century 
was ftated by Mr. Davenant to this country,, 
as the principal caufe which had contributed to 
fink the Spanifli monarchy. But he foretold 
indeed at the fame *time, that trade muft lan- 
guifh here till the annual burdens could be re- 
duced below four millions. 

Funding began in France about a century 
later than in Spain, and Mr: Colbert is faid to 
have remonftrated ftrongly againfi: it. 

From the firft commencement of this prac- 
tice in England, it was a fubject of perpetual 
lamentation with well-meaning writers; and 
antieipations of our ruin, attended ev'ery antici- 
pation of the revenue till 1717, when the iii- 
creafed produce of taxes, the falling of the mar- 
ket-rate of intereft, and the expiration of an- 
nuities, having combined to create a large an- 
nual furplus. Sir Robert Walpole inftituted the 
finking fund. Nor fhould it pafs. unnoticed, 
that this wife and falutary inftitution was a fub- 
jeft of ridicule and farcafm to a confiderable 
party, then afting in oppofition to the Minifter. 

It is beyond a doubt, that if the finking fund 
had always been facredly.appropriated according 
to its firft, inftitution, ‘the aggregate efFe;cfts of 
fuch a fyftem would have' been of that ftupen- 
dous importance which Dr. Price has demon- 
ftratedr But it fliould not cfcape rermrk, that 

■ if 
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if this plan had been adopted, all the cxifting 
taxes muft have been continued ; and all new 
exigencies of war, as well as the deficiencies of 
thcpeaceeftablilhment (the latter alone amount- 
ing W about a million fterling, for many years, 
above the ordinary unappropriated revenue), 
mull have been defrayed and made good, either 
by fupplies raifed within the year, or by funds to 
be fecured by new’ and perpetual taxes. It is 
obvious to fee in this cafe, what immenfe bur- 
dens, additional to what were adually laid, 
the country mud have borne from 1717 to this 
time. 

Dr. Price has, however, Ihewn in a very 
Jinking point of view, the progreflive confe- 
quences of accumulating intereft ■, and though 
the prefent is rather an inaufpicious moment to 
difcufs fchemes for paying the national debt, 
there can be no doubt tht.t much good might 
refult to the kingdom, if, even now, a certain 
proportion of the annual produce of the finking 
fund were vefted in parliamentary diredors, 
having perpetual fucccflion, and fubjecl to 
proper cautions and fecurities for the purpofe 
of difcharging certain portions of ' the public 
debt, at fuch time, arid in fuch manner, as 
they might find molt convenient this fund to 
accumulate by the appropriation of the intereft 
of the debts difchaiged. If fuch a truft were 
6 well 
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Well adminiftered, it would comprehend all the 
advantages of an a£lual faving and compound 
intereft, and would either check the deprecia- 
tion of public fecurity, or turn it to the public 
profit. 

It was foon difcovercd that a finking fund, 
however well calculated to pay old debts, was, 
at leaft, equally well fuited to facilitate the 
contrafting new onesj being always at hand, 
as a fubfidiary mortgage ^to new taxes of 
doubtful produce : — nor would this mifchicf 
have been great, but it was alfo difcovercd, 
that the produce of the finking fund itfelf was 
an objeft of much convenience in times either 
of imaginary or real emergency, by preventing 
the neceflity of fome taxes, and evading, con- 
fequently, the feelings and obfervation of the 
people. • * 

Great incroachments were accordin^y made 
upon the finking fund, in time of peace, 
and a total alienation of it in time of war. 
And it has not, I believe, in the courfe of 
fixty-two years, been applied towards paying 
more than twenty-threp millions of the public 
debts. To relieve the prefent exigency, is the 
objeft of ftatefmen, who feel themfelves ia 
duty bound to confult the eafe of their cqtem- 
poraries, in preference to the eventual conve- 
nience of a remote poftcrlty, which they will 
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never fee, or the tacit approbation of a fcv/ 
fpeculative men. 

Qur public debt, which began in the nine 
years war immediately following the Revolu- 
tion, was about fourteen millions fterling at 
the death of King William. At the death of 
Queen Anne it amounted to fifty millions. 
In I 722, it was fifty-five millions ; 1726, it was 
fifty-two millions ; 1739* after feventeen years 
peace, it was forty-feven millions 5 from which 
period I beg leave to refer your LoBdfhip to 
the following note : I do not recolleft whence 
it is drawn, but it is at leaft fufficiently accu- 
rate to anfwer the general purpofes before us. 

1740 46,382,650 Debt. 

31,784,256 increafe during the war. 

^ V 

1749 78,1^6,906 Debt. 

' 3,089,641 decreafc during the peace. 

^755 75j 077>265 Debt. 

71,505,580 increafe during the war. , 

1763 146,582,845 Debt. 

10,639,7 84 dccreafe during the peace. 

*775 *35.*943>o6i Debt. 

The refult of all this is, that by the burdens 
inherited from our ^anceftors, we are obliged^ 

including 
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including the expence of colledling, to pay in 
time of profound peace near twelve millions 
fterling annually ; and if the mort^ged part of 
that revenue were free;, we fliould poflTefs fup- 
plies actually raifed within the year, nearly 
adequate to the fupport of a very vigorous war, 
though not indeed fo extcnfive as that of 1761, 
when the public expence amounted to nineteen 
millions fterling. It is an obfervation rather 
of curiolity than of ufe ; but your Lordfhip 
will find, I believe, that all the fums levied 
upon the fubjefts of this kingdom in ninety 
years (being from the Revolution to the 
prefent time), for public fervices, have amount- 
‘ed to .about feven hundred millions fterling,., 
of which about two hundred millioi\s have 
aftually been paid for the intereft of public 
debts. 

In confidering our actual fituati^n, the efFedts 
of fuch a debt as I have deferibed certainly 
deferve attention. 

. I. It is fome inconvenience that we are 
made tributary to foreign nations, by the 
•obligation to pay to them a large fum an- 
nually, for the intereft of their property 
lodged in our funds. ‘Opinions differ much 
as to the amount of this intereft, but it cannot 
be eftimated at Icfs than one million fterling. — 
And fo large a drain would turn the exchange 

M too 
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tod perceptibly againft us, if the favounblq 
balance o{^ our trade (by whatever mode 
effected) did not operate t6 reftore the level. 

« Having mentioned this circumftance of ex- 
change, I fhall digrefs for a moment to ob- 
ferve, that the courfe of exchange is at this day 
(29th Oftober) more in our favour with Ca- 
diz, Lifbon, Genoa, and Leghorn refpec- 
tively, than it was in a medium eftimate which 
was printed for the year 1770. With Amfter- 
dam and Hamburgh it is much lefs againft us 
now than it was then j with Paris and Venice 
it is now nearly at par, but in 1770 was much 
againft us. 

To men who confider the courfe of exchange 
as a criterion of national commerce and riches, 
this account muft appear highly favourable to 
us i and the prefumptiop, as far as it goes, cer- 
tainly is fo. ' It muft be confefied, however, 
that nb decifive conclufions are to b^ drawn 
from the courfe of exchange •, which is made 
irregular by transfers of ftocks, receipts of 
dividends, and mercantile combinations, for 
the purpofe.of drawing and re-drawing through 
different parts pf Eurqpe, as well as from va- 
rious other more minute circumftances. The 
exchange, if not countera,cled by other tranf- 
aftions and fpeculations of merchants, Ihould 
evidently be in our favour whenever our ex- 
port 
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port trade douriihes j becaufe the balance mull 
be remitted to us ; but it may alfo be in our 
favour, even when certain branches of our 
commerce, both outwards and homewards, are 
fufFering much, and nearly in a ftate of fta^- 
nation, becaufe there may be large balances in 
courfe of remittance to Englilh Merchants ; 
as in the prefent inftance of Cadiz and Madrid, 
where the price of exchange is at 36 j, and the 
par at 43. Here it is only a fymptom that a 
tide is fetting in, which may foon ebb with equal 
or greater velocity to fome other part of the 
world. And in all other inftances, the courfe 
of exchange between any two fpecified places 
is liable to be raifed or lowered by the dealings 
and interchange of bothVith many other coun- 
tries. ■ ■ 

The price of bullion (which, however, bears 
alfo a favourable appeSrance at pry fent) is ftill 
lefs a certain thermometer of commerce than 
the couHe of exchange j for it is equally a fub- 
ject of mercantile Ipeculations and finefle, and 
is alfo liable to be affefted by the ftate of 
any particular manufactures ufing the precious 
metals ; by the arrival in Europe of a Spatiifti 
or Portuguefe flotaj byVars in Ruflia and in 
the interior part of Germany, both diftant from 
the center of diftribution ■, by the ftate of re- 
mittances of bullion to or from the Eaft Indies 
M2 and 
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and by the various other contingencies of trade 
which affedl the. value of that commodity in 
the market. 

But though thefe points of obfervarion do 
not prove much as to commerce, nor decifively 
as to the quantity of money in a country, they 
afford at leaft a fair prefumption, that the na- 
tional wealth is not diminifhed. 

2. Another principal inconvenience of the 
public debts is to be fcen in all the tranfaflions of 
public borrowing. There is of courfc a great 
competition of lenders, becaufe there is a ge- 
neral expeftation of certain gain. If the fum 
to be borrowed is very lar^e, a proportion of 
the money to furnifh it will be drawn either 
from channels of prodbdfive labour, which are 
accordingly impeded, or from the holders of 
public ftock, which is confequently depreciated. 
The general rule of intereft to be paid for mo- 
ney ia indifferent to the fubfcribers of^a public 
loan i becaufe whatever it is, they are to en- 
hance upon the public — and the advantages, or 
douceurs (for money-lenders in their exertions 
againft France make good ufc of her language), 
arc at all times intrinfically worth more than 
what is computed and dated to parliament j 
and though, from the ordinary rrjodes of fub- 
fcription, thofe advantages (in whatever form 
2 given 
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given) are much divided by transfers within 
forty-eight hours after the bargain is declared, ' 
the expence of the nation is the fame, whether 
the firft fubfcribcrs. or the fubfequent flock- 
holders receive the benefit. This tendency of 
public borrowings to raife the intereft of- money 
through the country, has extenfive and bad 
effeils in refpeft to trade, agriculture, and 
the value of land ; and it tends alfo to depre- 
ciate the public funds, much beyond the ope- 
ration of any doubts or uneafinefs as to their 
flate or fafety. 

It is, in our days, clearly underflood, that 
the intereft given for money is not regulated by 
the proportion of gold or filver actually exift - 
ing within the country} but by the deUiand 
for borrowing, and the flate of commerce and 
induftry which regulate the competition for 
lending. . 

And though, at prefent, we in truth borrow 
at a rate fully equal to 5 -per cent, (cohfidering 
the advantages above defcribed) and perhaps 
at a higher rate of intereft than in any period 
of the two laft wars} yet this is fo little tlie 
effect of a fcarcity of money, or of a want of 
confidence in the ability of the nation, that the 
contrary is the fa6l, and was proVed by the 
continued rife of flock above the price ftated 
at the laft loan j as well as by tht great pre- 
mium. 
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mium, at which it is known to have been cur- 
rent before any transfers were aftually. made to 
under-purchafers ; and alfo by fo great a pro- 
portion of the whole loan as near five millions 
bcirfg paid in the firft two months, at a dif- 
count at the rate of 3 per rew/. per ann, Mr. 
Hume has ftiewn, beyond difpute, that interefl; 
is a true barometer of the ftate ; and the lownefs 
of interefl: is an infallible fign of a flourifliing 
people: but he did not mean to apply that re- 
mark indifcriminately to all the occafional fitu- 
ations of a ftate. In periods of particular 
emergency, where there is an extreme prelTurc 
for money, the interefl: may be high, and the 
people ftill flourifliing. And though it is true 
that low interefl: and plenty of money are, in 
fad, generally concomitant ; it is equally true, 
that the fudden influx of money may, for a 
time, lower interefl: without introducing a 
plenty : and it is alfo true, that a great de- 
mand for money will raife the interefl:, without 
implying any fcarcity. It is demonftrable 
that, in time of peace, a kingdom would fuller 
little if half its money were annihilated, or 
locked up in the coffers of the ftate : prices of 
labour, and its produce? would be lowered; 
other countries would be underfold : the level 
would be reftored, and the prices would gra- 
dually rife again. In time of peace, too, there 

may 
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may be lefs coin and more paper in circulation ; 
but the quantity of circulating calh in time of 
war is of the utmoft importance j and therefore 
I have been the more’folicitous to offer to y«ur 
Lordfhip thefe remarks on the prefent rate of 
intercft. 

The inconveniencies above mentioned are 
very poorly compenfated by the bare confider- 
ation that the funds are an eafy and profitable 
fecurity to mercantile people in general, and 
particularly to the merchants who refide in the 
metropolis, and who having a jni^rtgage for 
fuch part of their property as they can fpare, 
bearing intereft and transferrahle in an hour, 
by flopping fifty yards from their counting- 
houfe, clh afford to fell their commodities 
cheaper. In other refpefts, the eafy transfer- 
ence of flock is no qomprehenfible benefit to 
the nation j and it is remarked by a very emi- 
nent writer on this fut^eft, that the J)olitical 
. mifehief to this kingdom would be very incon- 
'fiderable, if Chaqge-alley and all its inhabit- 
ants were for ever buried in the ocean. 

3. I have feen it deferibed as one bad con- 
fequence of the publig debts, that the credi- 
tors of the public are maintained by the con- 
tributions of the poor, and the labour of the 
indpHrious. This, however, is only a melan- 
choly 
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choly way of Hating, that when poor men owe 
money, it is inconvenient to* them to pay it. 

There is more folidity in the objeftion to 
the/unds, as giving too much influence to the 
crown : the increafe of taxes being ever attend- 
ed with an augmentation in the profits, or with 
an increafe in the number of revenue-officers. 

4. But the great inconvenience of the fund- 
ing fyftem, refults from the complication and 
weight of the taxes which it has occafioned. 

Our friend Mr. Adam Smith, whom politi- 
cal fcience may reckon a great benefactor, has 
difculTed this fubjed; fo fully, that it is hardly 
poffible to fay any thing new with regard to it ; 
but it is, neverthelefs, material to confider 
how the eftablilhed principles of tajftition ap- 
ply to the fituation in which we find ourfelves. 

The equality of taxation confifts in the 
obliging every individual to contribute in pro- 
portion ‘to the revenue which he enjoys within 
the Hate; — the taxes laid for this purpofe 
Ihould be certain, and as convenient as they 
can be made with refped to the time, manner, 
and quantum of the contribution. They 
Ihould keep as little ou/: of the pockets of the 
people as poffible ; they Ihould not bear hard 
upon any branch of induftry j and they Ihould 
fteer clear of all oppreffion. 


The 
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Ths revenue on which they are to operate 
efiilts from rent, profit, or wages. WitJx 
eljjed; to the firft, it is for the benefit of agri- 
ailture that|||ie taxes on land Ihould be ac- 
ording to fome fixed regulation or fettledf 
ftimate (as in England), and not variable 
ccording to the progrefs or declenfion of the 
alue of each landed eftate ; for fuch varia- 
ions amount to a bounty on bad hulbandry, 
nd a penal law againft improvement. The 
mount of capital ftock (thougli in fome de- 
ree afleffed in England) is difficult to be 
egularly taxed j becaufe a ftate, and efpecially 
mercantile ftate, Ihould avoid any fevere in- 
uifition into the circumftances of individuals. 

The wages of labour Ihould in no cate be 
tade an objecl of direct taxation. 

Taxes on confumable commodities include 
large extent of obje^s j and though they 
perare, in general, according to the volun- 
iry humojur of the individual, reach all the 
ixee fources of revenue, the rent of land, the 
rofits of ftock, and the wages of labour. 

. In felefting confumable commodities for 
iXes, luxuries fhould invariably be preferred 
) the neceflaries of life, and to the raw mate- 
als of manufadlure. It is admirably contrived 
y Nature, that every thing ufeful to the life 
r man arifes from the ground, but few things 
1 that degree of ufefulnefs c^f which they are 
N capable j 
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capable ; and the fame idea applying ftrongly 
to many articles of luxury, there is, between 
the firft exiftence of confumable commodities, 
and the time of their^confumptign, an exten- 
Tive field to engage the ingenuity and vigilance 
of financiers. Yet taxes on confumable com- 
modities will never be produftive of a very 
confiderable income to the ftate, unlefs they 
extend to luxuries of general ufe j the aggre- 
gate confumption of the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple, being much greater both in quantity and 
in value, than that of the opulent, who form, in 
every ftate, a very iinall proportion of the whole 
number at the fame time it fliould be ob- 
ferved, that to the happinefs and affluence of 
the lower clafles, comparative with the fame 
clafles in other nations, we are to look for the 
real health and ftrength of the kingdom. 

It is difficult, however, to draw a ftrift line 
between luxuries and neceffities, many articles 
of cfothing, furniture, and provifion, being 
rendered necefiary to the individual by the 
ufages of his country and the opinion of his 
equals. A due diftindion can only be made 
by the difeernment and good temper of the 
ftate, which fliould ever remember, that taxes 
diredly ftriking at the adual neceflaries of life, 
operate like the barrennefs of the earth, or the 
inclemency of the heavens. 


Some 
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Some proportion fhould be obferved in 
irowing the burdens between the owners of 
ind and of capital flock, the great fources of 
jvenue ; otherwife the* one will ceafe to im-* 
rove agriculture, or the other will be difpofed 
) remove his capital from trade. The various 
bjefts of taxation, which do not come ftri<£lly 
nder the defcription either of land-taxes or 
uties on confumable commodities, will furnifh 
wife Legiflature with fufficient means to at- 
lin this end. 

There are cafes in taxation where we may 
at oh the roots in attempting to extend the 
ranches. It fhould not efcape remark, that 
very enhancement of a particular duty, ope- 
ites to leffen the produce of the anteetdent 
uty, and that the new produce will fometimes' 
e lefs than the produeg of the old tax ; — ac- 
ording to Dean Swift’s maxim, chat in the 
hiflom-houfe arithmetic, two and two db not 
■ways make four. In the well-known inflan- 
2 s of augmenting the duties on gum fenegal, 
nd reducing thofe on teas, the confequences 
'ere, that the increafed rate diminifhed, and 
le lowered rates increafed the produce of the 
?fpe6live taxes. 

The freedom of exportation fhould be kept 
acred, and be untouched by taxes, except in 
ery few articles, when it may be found expe- 
ient to make a tax operate i» the nature of a 
N a prohibition,j 
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prohibition, or to favour Ibine particular ma- 
nufadure. 

It is to a certain degree true, that taxes im^ 
pel labour i and if it' were poflible for thisj 
country to pay all her debts, a reafonable 
doubt might arife, whether it would be expe- 
dient for her to reduce her taxes, farther than 
a few exceptionable ones which affeft the ne- 
ccffaries of life, and the materials of manufac- 
ture,’ 

'Whilfl: taxes amount only to a deduflion 
from the conveniencies of the individual for 
the public fervice, th^ may be extended, 
without fc.ruple, as far as the public exigency 
requires : but there is a certain point where 
they 'begin to be exorbitant and deflroy in- 
duflry, by producing defpair in the induftrious. 
To toil inccflantly in want, is too hard a con- 
dition for kuman nature to bear; yet an induf- 
trioirs country may long continue rich under 
fevere taxes, as a ftrong and aflive body may 
enjoy health under unwholefome diet and hard 
labour. 

It would anfwer little purpofe to enter here 
into a dedudion of our contributions and taxes, 
from their origin, and to ftate to your Lordfliip 
the danegeldts, efeuages, carucages, tallages, 
purveyances, ranfoms of Jews, difmes, quinzi- 
ernes, and benevolences. — The progrefs to- 
wards any libefaUnotions of taxation was flow; 

fo 
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fo lace as the j( It Henry VI. taxes were laid 
on every ftranger abiding fix weeks in England; 
in the reign of Edward VI, there was a poll- 
tax on (beep j under the ufiirpation of Crpm- 
well, a weekly meal was a favourite contribu- 
tion ; and even under William III. there was a 
regular a£t pf parliaiTient to levy a tax on all 
marriages, Principles of commerce feem not to 
have engaged the parliamentary attention be- 
fore the ajra of the Rebellion, and articles of 
export trade were to a late period a principal 
branch of the Cuftoms. Our trade regulations, 
including the various detail of prohibitions 
drawbacks and bounties, are fince become ex- 
tremely voluminous, and by the daily accefllons 
of a century, have certainly contra&ed many 
defedts, and much intricacy ; nor is there a 
doubt but that they might be fimplified and 
revifed with much advantage bath to commerce 
and revenue. » 

For the prefent, however, it feems fufficient 
to obferve, that our fyftem of taxation, though 
obliged to comprehend fo large a variety of 
objedls, and drawing fuch immenfe fums from 
the people, is in general guided by juft prin- 
ciples of political ceconomy, and has been 
found thus far apparently compatible with the 
induftry, affluence, and profperity of the State. 
Our principal taxes on neccflaries are on fait, 
leather, foap, and candies, which produce on 

the 
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the annual average near 200,000 1 . each; they 
are all to a certain degree detrimental to the 
indullrious poor, and raife the wages of la- 
bou];j but they have a' gradual operation 
which ;Tiuch foftens their tendency, and they are 
not hitherto found to cramp the maintenance 
and fupport of the lower clafs, fo as to diminifh 
the ufeful population of the country. 

We fliould not derive much advantage from 
an enquiry into the taxation of other States, 
becaufe regulations w'hich arc wife in one coun- 
try, may be quite inapplicable to another ; yet 
fome comparative fatisfa£lion may refult to an 
Englifliman, from recollefting the duties in 
Holland on the confumption of bread, fifli, 
and fruit. See.-, the excifes upon butchers mear, 
and the chief neceflaries of life, in many of the 
Italian States ; the Spanifh alcavala of fix per 
cent, upon every fale of any property moveable 
or immoveable ; the French capitation, their 
corvees. Farmers General, depreciations of 
coin, taxations of the public debt, and above 
all the perfonal taille, which conftrues every 
Ihew of improvement into a proof of wealth, 
and taxes it accordingly. 

In the refult, France raifes lefs than fifteen 
millions fterling, and with much diftrefs and 
difficulty, upon three times the number of in- 
habitants from which England raifes above ten 
millions ; and yet this ifland, thanh God, does 

not. 
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not, under all her burdens, yet exhibit any one 
fymptom of internal decay : the univerfal luxury 
of her inhabitants, though a thefis for moral 
cenfure, is a decifive proof of her opulence. — 
Her Excife and Cuftoms * have rifen in the pre- 
fent year, even beyond their ufual level, and 
by fhewing the extent of home-confumption, 
imply an increafing produce, and quick circu- 
lation ; every known criterion, and every ex- 
ternal appearance, concur in proving the quan- 
tity of money wdthin the country to be unufually 
great. 

The next confideration is, how to derive 
from fuch appearances the folid affiftance which 
our emergencies require ■, and this talk, after 
a few curfory remarks, I lhall chearfully leave 
to thofe who have financial ability, and will 

* The grofs produce qf the Excife 
for the year 1778, ending 5th July, ^ s, d. 

amounted to — 5,754,0^76 o i 

Ditto/or 1779, — — 5,869,081 18 7 

The grofs receipt of the Cudoms 
for the whole year 1777, amounted 

to 3,293,200 o o 

Ditto for 1778, — — 3>53 ^#c>40 o • 



The net payments of Cuftoms into 
tKe Exchequer for Lady-Day, Mid- 
fummer, and Michaelmas 1778, a- 
mounted to — — 1,656,513 8 41- 

Ditto for 1779, — — 1,818,768 II III: 

• employ 
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employ it on the refources and fpirlt of the 
nation. 

It is a paradox without ingeniiityj an extra- 
vagance without fancy, to ftate that burdens 
create powers, and that this country is become 
proportionably affluent by the increafe of her 
incumbrances ; but it is a plain truth, that 
though the ^incumbrances are great, her trade 
and commerce are ftiil flourifhing. It has, in 
former times, been made an argument For add- 
ing to the public burdens, that their bulk has 
not yet overwhelmed us : at prefent we want 
no argument beyond the iron one of neceffityi 
We have no choice :--great and vigorous exer- 
tions both of finance and force are become 
eflential to the maintenance of our rank among 
nations, our credit, and our commerce. 

Some refpeftable individuals have propofed, 
on the prefent emergenty, to fufpend the 
praftice ^of borrowing, and to call upon every 
fubjedt in the kingdom, for a direct aid equal 
to the public wants ; that aid to be proportioned 
either to real capital, or to income. — It is im- 
poffiblp not to treat with the utmoft deference 
and regard, any propofal originating in that 
fpirit of public virtue, which ought to guide the 
whole country through the ftorm in which Ihe 
is ftruggling. Yet it may be doubted whether 
fuch an idea would be in any degree pradticable, 
and if it were, whether it would be expedient. 

' 4 Suppofing 
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Suppofing the general income of the kingdom 
to be lOO millions, or the total capital to be 
looo millions (which however are points at beft 
very conjefbural), it is indifputably clear, that 
7 i per cent, collefted on the one, or | per 
cent. colle6i:ed on the other, muft produce 7 
millions and a half, which if raifed in fterling 
money within the year, might well be applied 
towards the fupport of the war. 

The different adopters of thefe ways and 
means, do not quite agree whether they would 
draw for this fupply on the capital of the king- 
dom, or on the revenue ; but they concur, and 
with an ability which indeed warms the ima- 
ginations, and expands the hearts o( their 
eaders, in ftating what however amounts to 
10 more than this, that there is a certain quan- 
um of property witMn the ifland, a certain 
>roportion of which amounts to a certaip fum, 
vhich will be a very convenient affiftance, if 
Parliament can contrive to get it. 

So far, however, as the praflicability is in 
jueftion, the corner-ftone of the whole expecrr 
ation is to be laid in the airy regions of fenti- 
nent, and in that unanimous concurrence, ger 
lerofity, and public zeal, of eight millions of 
j«ople, which is to lead them with one 
leart, and one hand, to ftate and to give 

O accurately 
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accurately arid fcrupuloufly their relpeftive 
proportions. 

There isj indeedj a precedent of fuch exer- 
tions in Holland, where 2 per cent, was fuppofed 
to be faithfully paid by voluntary contribution j 
but the exigency was of the moft urgent kind, 
as it operated upon a people collefted within a 
fmall territory, and engaged in a general infur- 
reftion. At Hamburgh alfo, it is a frequent 
pradlice to obtain a confcientious payment of. 
-J per cent, on the whole property of the inha- 
bitants, and it is delivered into a public coffer, 
without declaration of the amount of each con- 
tribution j but this is a very inconfiderable im- 
port, levied too within a fingle city, and not 
more remarkable than a Briftol fubfcription to 
any object of popular regard. 

It is not li]cely that any great difficulty would 
arife here from the fum being too large for our 
proportion of circulating calh. If it were 
poffible to infufe into every brcaft a quantum 
fuficit of public enthufiafm, there can be little 
doubt that feven millions and a half extraordi- 
nary might be drawn together in this way, as 
practicably as by a loan on new taxes. — We 
know that there is within the kingdom above 
twenty millions fterling of gold currency j for 
above fjxteen millions of guineas actually ap- 
peared' 
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peared upon the falutary operation of reforming 
the gold coin i an operation which cannot be 
mentioned, without a wilh to fee it extended to 
our filver coinage, both for the benefit of trade, 

■ and for the prevention of a capital crime which 
is become very frequent ! 

The truth is, that a contribution, which in 
order to be effedive muft be fo general as to 
extend even to the daily ferapings of halfpence 
from the hands of peafants, cannot be the vo-^ 
luntary meafure of an extenfive empire. — -We 
know that opulent and zealous fubjefts can ex- 
clude the rays of the fun from their houfes, in 
order to fliut out a window-tax j we f«e wearied 
coach-horfes ftrained twenty miles extraor- 
dinary, to fave two-pence per mile on poft- 
horfes j and yet we are to exped feven millions 
fterling, as a voluntary benevolence ! Difin- 
terefted enthufiafm ft a rare and (hort-lived 
plant, and not of a rampant growth It is of 
the fenfitive kind too, and Ihrinks when touched 
i)y the hand of a tax-gatherer. If the propofed 
contribution were fccret, it would fall hard on 
the belt and warmeft-hearted fubjeds of the 
Hate, but would bring more blanks than a 
guinea lottery from individuals of another de- 
feription. If it were open, it would be op- 
preflive and odious j nor would the fpirit or 
O 2 traofadion^ 
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tranfaclions of a mercantile country bear an 
iiniverlal publication of every man’s circum- 
ftances} — and farther, as the declarations of 
perfonal property would in general be much 
ccfhtrafted within their real value, the differ- 
ence would fall on land-owners and men hav- 
ing oftenfible polTeflions. 

Happily, however, this idea is not prafti- 
cable, for it certainly would not be expedient. 
Few people could make the requifite exertion, 
without encroaching more or lefs on their 
capital ; and this general effedf would operate 
as a fatal blow to our manufadlurcs and agri- 
culture, which not only raife and diftribute a 
competent portion of maintenance to every 
part of the nation, but furnifh the- fund to all 
the fupplies of the year.— The fuperior ranks 
in the “Stat^ would reduce their domeftic efta- 
blifhments, the dower claffes would curtail 
their expences, the feveral venders of fuper- 
fluities would fuffer, the farmers markets would 
be leffened, the general decay of trade would 
occafion a decreafe of the public revenue, and 
the deficiency muft cither fall on the finking 
fund, or be made up by frefh taxes. And 
thougli a proportion of the money voluntarily 
contributed, and thus diverted from taxed 
objefls’ of expenee, would in a courfe of time 
4 return 
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^'eturn to circulation, and be again produftive 
' CO the State,, the prefent objeft would not be 
attained. 

In 1720, Mr. A. Hutchinft^n Hated in the 
Houfe of Commons, and afterwards publilhed 
in his Treatifes, a fcheipe for the payment of 
the public debts. He propofed that every in- 
dividual Ihould charge himfelf with his pro- 
portionable lhare of thofe debts, and contri- 
bute that lhare for the entire difcharge of all 
our funds and public mortgages. The idea 
was magnificent, and filled the mindj but 
every man who reafoned upon it agreed, that 
fuch a fcheme (fuppofing it pradbicable) would 
' fall partially and heavily on vifible polTeflions 
of lands and houfes, and that every other 
fpecies of property capable of concealment 
would be concealed. 

It might poflibly become expedient to colleft 
from individuals as much as they would* give* 
An extremity too might arrive, in which, un- 
der a choice of neceflary evils, it might be- 
come the beft alternative to raife fupplies 
upon the ordinary unappropriated revenue, or 
upon the produce of the finking fund, which 
together would afford an interefi: equal to 
about one hundred and thirty millions fter- 
Jing. 


But 
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But I truft again and again, that the times 
are very far from wanting fuch afliftance and 
fuch aids, 

‘There is every reafon tb hope, that under the 
four confideradons of new taxes, increafe of 
particular fubfifting taxes, improvements in 
the prefent modes of collefting, and appro- 
priations of public claims, poffeffions, and con- 
tingencies, there are ample, eafy, and fafe 
refources for many years : 

j. Under the head of luxuries there remain 
many objeds to affift revenue, and new ones 
daily arife to exercife the talents of a financier. 
It is an old-falhioned witticifm, that of all 
mines of public revenue vanity is the moll in- 
exhaulfible, and the eafieft to be worked. 

“ To catch the manners living as they rife,” 
is an ufcful art in taxation j it muft be exer- 
cifed, tJiowever, with gentlenefsj nor muft it 
bear hard upon objeds, which exift rather in 
the caprice than in the convenience of the con- 
fumer, and which, from their intrinfic value, 
cannot bear any confide table impoft. In 1767, 
1,560,000/. was borrowed on a duty upon 
ladies chip hats i the "duty was made larger in 
proportion to the value, that it might be pro- 
dudive j the confequence was, that chip hats 
were difeontinued, and the tax produced no- 
thing. 


The 
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The articles of luxury, which are not of 
mere vanity, but of general utility, are ex- 
tremely numerous in a rich and populous 
country like this. And though it muft be 
confefled that this field of taxation, which is 
highly produ( 5 live in its nature, has been reaped 
with great induftry, there are feveral good 
gleanings ftiil to be colledled from it. A tax 
on all faddle-horfes might, perhaps, be laid 
and levied much in the fame manner as the 
late tax upon fervants : fuch a tax would cer- 
tainly be produftive j and if it Ihould operate 
in any degree as a difeouragement to that 
fpecies of expence, it would not be unfavour- 
able to agriculture j the retrenching of indivi- 
duals in this article would operate in faVour of 
others more beneficial to the revenue j and 
the importation of fpreign oats, which is at 
prefent confiderable, would be ’reduced. A 
moderate tax, however, would not occafion 
. any check or revulfion in the prefent fyftem 
of expence ; and if fuch a tax were extended to 
the coach and chaife horfes of private perfons, 
it would give fome little collateral fupport to 
the prefent tax on poft-horfes. The laft-men- 
tioned tax being at 33 1 fer cent, is thought by 
fome too high, and to have given a hidden 
check to that mode of expence. This may be 
fo in fome degree j but we mull alfo take into 

the 
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the account the difpofition which riien feel to 
evade the operation of every new tax ; and 
alfo the prefent circumftance of the camps, 
which prevent much of the general intercourfe 
at other times going forwards through the 
kingdom } and it is more fcverely felt by the 
innkeepers, becaufe they are, at the fame time, 
expofed to great Ioffes and hardfhips from the 
frequent marchings and quarterings of troops 
for the public fervice. — There can be little 
doubt but that the polling bufmefs will gra- 
dually recover its tone; In the mean time 
this tax, though it may in fome degree lower 
the produce of the wheel duty, and indireftly 
other minuter taxes, is very produ(5Hvej and 
it will be much improved whenever the door is 
clofed againft fome frauds, to which the pre- 
fent mode of colle£lion« is open, and which 
have alfo crept in through the exemptions 
given by the aft of parliament. 

Printed pamphlets and hand bills are not 
unfair nor unpromifing objefts for a fmall 
ftamp-tax. Nor would learning fuffcr, or its 
produftions be difcouraged, if books were 
moderately taxed. Bills of entrance, clear- 
ances, cockets, and other formal papers ufed 
in commercial tranfaftions, are certainly nume- 
rous enough to make a fmall ftamp-duty very 
produftivej thefe, however, are objefts which 

require 
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require caution and previous enquiry. A new. 
ftamp-duty on certificates to be given to all 
perfons qualifying themfelves for lucrative 
offices and employments, might be laid with 
much Icfs fcruple. 

Public places of amufement are with fome a 
favourite objeft for a flight impoft. But this 
meafure would, perhaps, be grating to the 
feelings of the people, beyond other more pro- 
dudlive taxes, and, if it operated as a difcou- 
ragement to places of public amufement, would 
collaterally affecl other fources of revenue. 

The vicefima hareditatum of the Romans has 
long been adopted by the Dutch, in regard to 
all collateral fuccefllons of property ; and fome 
of the Dutch regulations might be borrowed 
with advantage, if any inftitution of the fame 
kind were attempted here. , Many fucceflive 
Englilh Minifters have had it m contempla- 
tion, but have always found it liable *to difii- 
culty, and open to much evafion, from the 
'nature of Britilh property both real and per- 
fonal, and from the various eftablilhed modes 
of trufts and transfers.. Such a tax, if efta- 
blillied, would in many cafes be paid with 
perfeft cheerfulnefs to a confidcrable amount, 
and in others would contribute towards draw- 
, ing fomething to the revenue from long mino- 

P rides. 
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rities, where there is much property hoarding 
and increafrng under the protedlion of the 
public, without paying any proportion towards 
thtf public expence. 

2. The augmentation of fubfifting taxes is 
a moft ufeful expedient, wherever the commo- 
dity to be taxed will bear the additional im- 
poftj becaufe there is a probable foreknow- 
ledge of the produce, and little expence in the 
collection. It has hitherto been found in moft 
inftances, that our general confumption has 
gained ground under the preffure of increafed 
taxes } but there is a point beyond which 
particular duties cannot advance, without the 
hazard of a fall, from which they may never 
rife again. Indigo was a principal produft of 
Jamaica, and flourilhed much under the old 
duties j but when the legWature impofed three 
fhilling^ and fixpence per pound on it, the 
planters dropped the cultivation entirely ; and 
though the Parliament Repealed the tax, the 
people were cither unable or unwilling to re- 
cover the manufacture, which in 1747 revived 
in the Carolinas, and was fupported by a Britilh 
bounty. » 

There is no doubt that ftamp-duties might 
be increafed with advantage in many cafes, ac- 
cording to the value of the fums or property 

to 
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to be fecurecl or transferred. A fmall duty 
' of regiftration might alfo be required on the ' 
transfer of fome particular fpecies of property j 
filch a duty, however, would fall frequently 
^upon the feller, under fiich circumftances *as 
to operate in aggravation of difirefs. A con- 
fiderable ftamp-duty on the probates of wills, 
on letters of adminiftration, and on the copies 
of all wills, was granted by an ad of the laft 
feilion j but the proving of wills was not at the 
fame time fufficiently enforced. 

The entire abolition of franks would un- 
doubtedly be attended with an additional reve- 
nue, which might moderately be eftimat;pd at 
80,000/. a year; many aukward and cxpenfive 
arrangements muft however be fubilituteJ in 
refped to correfpondence on parliamentary and 
official bufinefles. Public expediency may in 
due time require fueh a meafure ; it would, 
however, be matter of I'ome regret to fee Parlia- 
ment deprived of an old, and not unreafonable 
diftindion. 

Some refpedabk writers have propofed as 
a good meafure to equalize the land-tax. I 
may poffibly be mifled by a partiality towards 
our own part of England ; but I conceive fuch 
an idea to be replete with objections. It is al- 
ways dangerous to change the eftabliffied 
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courfe of a very prodndive tax : It would in 
this inftancc be unjuft, becaufe the proprietors ' 
of low rated eftates have, in many inftances, 
purchafed them upon th? faith of a fettled and 
permanent tax : — It would be inexpedient, be- 
caufe it would operate as a punilhment on late 
improvements, and would ruin many land- 
lords now in a courfe of beneficial cultivation. 
It has hitherto been deemed the beft feature of 
our land-tax, that it is not fubjedt to varia- 
tions. It may be true that the rent of lands 
alone amounts to twenty millions fterling j and 
that the land-tax, taken at one-fifth not only 
of ajl the land rents, but of all houfe rents, 
and of the intereft of all capital ftock, produces 
a fum equal to one-tenth only of twenty mil- 
lions! but a dry dedudlion of arithmetic is no 
juft argument for a forcible and violent opera- 
tion of revenue. The n^ore plaufible arrange- 
ment of levelling the whole prefent duty to 
two ftiillings, in order to colledl it upon a new 
furvey and equal valuation, is expofed to all 
the fame objedtions. It might, however, be 
lefs unfair, if a fifth {hilling were ever to be 
granted, to take that addition upon a new va- 
luation. 

It is the opinion of fome credible and well 
informed men, that the bounties paid on corn 

d operate 
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operate little with the farmer, either directly 
or indireftly, as an encouragement to that 
branch of agriculture ; that they accrue to the 
benefit chiefly of artfyl faftors, are fometimes 
/raudulently managed and received upon corn, 
which is adtually brought back to the kingdom 
fometimes even without quitting our coaftsj and 
that, admitting thofe bounties to have hitherto 
had the falutary cffe£t afcribed to them (which 
however is difputable), they are at prefent a 
fource of much unavailing expence to the king- 
dom. I underftand the fubje£t too imperfedtly 
to fay more than that, in faft, the expence fome- 
times exceeds 300,000/. a year, and that the 
annual faving of one-half of that fum, would 
be equal to the intereft of a loan of fiye mil- 
lions. 

There are other exifting bounties which may 
defcrve an enquiry ; and it is a CQmmon fufpi- 
cion too, that many frauds have crept into the 
whole bufinefs of drawbacks, as well by the re- 
exportation of foreign goods, which are after- 
wards relanded for home confumption, as by 
favourable certificates on manufaflured mate- 
rials, and by other modes, to the difadvantagc 
of fair trade, and to the great detriment of the 
revenue. 
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j. Nor is there any doubt that the income 
6f the public might be greatly increafed (arid 
commerce at the fame time be benefited) by 
improvements in,the prefent modes of colkdt- 
ing. ■ ^ : 

In articles which muft remain fubjed to a 
Cuftom-houfe duty, much improvement may 
be made by a liquidation of the duties, and a 
revifal of the book of rates. — New taxes having 
been added and fuperadded to the old from 
time to time, it is become a matter of fcience 
to know, and an occupation of great dexterity 
to compute them. For example, a pound of 
nutmegs is charged with nine different duties, 
ir. 8d. --s- 44 Aj &c. &c. &c. This me- 
thod, or rather want of method, is embarraffing 
to commerce i for it takes up time, which is 
Valuable to the merchant, and muil be paid 
for; it creates an additional expence in ma- 
nagement, and it makes the attendants about 
the Cuftomrhoufe the agents of the importers j 
which circumftance is cither burdenfome to the 
merchant, or has a manifeft bad tendency to 
the revenue. The duty, likewife, by thefe 
fmall fradional additions, has, at laft, in many 
inftances, been raifed too high, and the article 
is then either fmuggled or debafed. By a li- 
quidation of duties, the expence of colledlion 

might 
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might be much diminijfhed; and the payment 
being made eaJfier, and confequently lefs 
chargeable to the merchant, his temptations to 
clandeftine trade would' be leflened, and the re- 
venue would gain. 

How far it might be expedient to convert 
the liquidated duties Into duties ad valoretH, 
may be a matter of fome doubt, and would 
well deferve a previous enquiry and confidera- 
tion. The prevalent fyftem of fixed duties has 
the important merit of long acquiefcence and 
experience in its favour. Nor would it be eafy 
to obviate the frauds ufed in fixing the value, 
though improvement might certainly be made 
in that refpeft, if a confiderable part of the 
Cuftoms were fo charged. At prefent, the 
duties ad valorem are moftly very high, and in- 
tended not to raife mo’jCy, but to prevent the 
importation. • 

The advantage bf laying different taxes on 
a commodity, through the Teveral ftages of its 
prbgrefs towards the Confumer, in preference 
to collcfling the whole upon one of the ftages, 
confifts in dividing the temptation to fraud 
through the different indjviduds : but chi$ idea 
has been thought by fome to be carried too far. 
It is fuppofed, for example, that a C0ii?fidefabk 
advantage would rcfult both tothe J’evenue4hd 
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to cpnfumcrs, if the different taxes upon beer 
were aJl Jaid on the malt, it being much eafier 
to defraud the revenue in a brewery than in a 
malt-houfe ; and fuch a duty would reach pri- 
vate breweries, which at prefent have a partial 
advantage. The objeftion, that this plan 
would lay too great a load upon the maltfter, is 
in fome degree weakened, by obferving that 
the whole is at prefent paid, with ail farther ad- 
ditions, by the brewer. In other inftances, it 
is thought that the revenue fuffers by the duty 
being paid in the firft ftage. Sugar, for ex- 
ample, is charged with a duty on importation ; 
the Weft ludia merchant pays that duty ■, the 
fugar-refiner repays him with intereft and com- 
miffioh; the grocer repays the refiner in like' 
manner, and is repaid by the confumer. 

A charge of intereft and commiffion upon 
the fum advanced for’ the duty, certainly arifes 
upon 'a taxed commodity every time that it is 
fold before its confumption; and this confider- 
ation, added to the time and expence of tranf- 
adiing bufinefs at the Cuftom-houfe, has led 
fome to fuppofe, that, in all articles which do 
not pafs directly from^ the importer to the con- 
fumer, the fum added to the price, on account 
of the duty, tnay , be computed at one-third 
aboyc the duty. This is one reafon why excifes 

are 
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arc more produilive than Cuftoms> and prc* 
fcrable in a mere que/lion of revenue, 

It certainly appears too, from experience, 
that the Excife laws confound the operations of 
the finugglers much more than thofe of the 
Cuftoms, and that the nearer the latter, with- 
out vexation to the people, can be made to ap- 
proximate to the former, the more productive 
they will be. There are many articles of 
great and valuable confumption, where the 
goods might be warehoufed and pafs by per- 
mit. It is evident too, chat the Excife laws 
might be applied to the duty on wine, without 
any danger to popular liberties, and with great 
benefit to the general health. Tea is fo port- 
able and fo valuable an article, that it' is the 
favourite objeCt of fmugglers, by which the rev 
venue is defrauded to a great amount j and 
large fums, for this clandelline tmde, are fent 
annually out of the kingdom into the conti- 
nent. It has been eftimated, that above eight 
millions of pounds of adulterated, unwhole- 
fome, and fmuggled tea, are annually con- 
fumed within Great Britain. It is this article 
too which bears the expence of many fmuggling 
veflels, and fupports th^m in bringing other 
objeCls of clandeftine trade. If it were prac- 
ticable to fubjefl tea to a general excife, the 
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duty might, perhaps, be lowered, fo as to 
leave this commodity at two-thirds of the pre- 
fent price to the confumers, and yet to rai/e a 
mfich larger duty to the State. In Holland^ a 
tax is levied on each perfon for a licenfe to ' 
drink tea. This, on individuals, would 
amount to a capitation ; upon families, it would 
be a mere houfe-tax ; and in either cafe, would 
lofe the advantage of a tax on confumable com- 
modities, which fhould operate according to 
the voluntary confumption. 

The expence of levying the Culloms, in the 
falary of officers, and other incidents, amounts 
to ten per ee«/. that of the Excife to about five 
and a half per ee;?r. 

Duties at firft are frequently impofed as 
experiments, and there is great excufe for 
the makers of the feveral revenue laws, however 
confufed and ill contrived they may appear. 
But after fo many years experience gained, it is 
furprifing that no perfon has had the public 
fpirit to form a plan for making the colleftion 
of the revenue more fimple, and of courfe more 
produftive. Many individuals have knowledge 
enough in the management, myfleries, and in- 
tricacies of trade, to reduce fuch a reform to 
praftice ; and the refpectable merchants of 
England w'ould zealoully affilt. — It is an un- 
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fortunate, but generally received opinion, that 
-gtTat-fbhemes of reformation mull have quiet 
times to givejihem birth and effeft. The re- 
verfe of this is perhaps the truth ; for when 
affairs go finoothly on, idlenefs and felf-indul- 
gence are generally an over-match for public 
fpirit } and men are not eafily prevailed upon 
to quit the beaten road. But times of diffi- 
culty naturally and forcibly call forth adlivity 
and exertions. 

4. In the appropriation of public claims, 
pofleffions, and contingencies, there are various 
great refources accruing to the public. 

Some individuals have built high expefla- 
tions on the crown lands ; others have taken 
poffeffion of all the public tolls and turnpikes; 
and others .again have looked into th*e poor- 
houfcs for a large fupply of revenue. Without 
reprobating, or even»difputing the notions of 
refpedtable men, whofe fpirit and abilities are 
exemplary, and ufcful to the public, I am 
•content to call your Lordfhip’s attention to 
matters more obvious. 

In 1781, nineteen millions fterling will fall 
from an intereft of 4 per cent, to 3 per cent. 
In 1782, 4 millions and | will fall from 2I to 
3 per cent . ; and the kiving in thefe inftances 
alone will furnifli a fund for the intereft of feven 
CL2 millions. 
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milJ/ons. There are feveral acccflions alio an- 
nually accruing to the public from the expira- 
tion of life annuities. 

But the Eaft-India Cqmpany alone prefent 
great and ample refources. In their approach- . 
ing application for a renewal of their charter, 
there can be no doubt that the foftering atten- 
tion and tendernefs which was ftiewn to them 
on a late occafion, will be continued to an 
eftablifhment, from which this empire has de- 
rived, and continues to derive fo large a branch 
of its commerce and revenue. On the other 
hand, it is as little to be doubted that the 
Company will be fenfible of the conftitutionai 
right (and perhaps the equity) of the claim to 
their territorial acquifitions ; and that, in the 
arrangement of thcfe great confiderations, they 
will, in return for continuing their fortunate 
monopoly, be. able not only to furnilh a con^ 
fiderablt affiftance to this country in money, 
but an ample income from their acquifitions, 
to be employed as a farther and permanent re- 
fource. 

Here I lliall clofe this fubject, and if in the 
candid confideration of our difficulties and re- 
fources, I have been fortunate enough to im- 
part any fliare of that confidence which has 
grown upon me through the whole progrcfs of 
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this enquiry, or to invite better reafonings to ^ 
Iimllar effed, I Iball feel fatisfied with the fa- 
crifice of a leifure in other refpeds of . little 
confequence. 




Sic nos in luce timemus 

Interdum, nibilo qua funt metuenda magis, quam 
^a pueri in teuehris pg.mtant^ finguntque futura, 
Hunc igitur terrorem animiy tenebrafque neceffe efl^ 
Non radii folis, nec lucid a tela diet 
Dijcutianty Jed Natura /pedes ^ raiioque» 

, Lucret. 6^ 
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Greenwich, Nov. 4, 1779* 

ir 7P0N clofing the preceding Letters, I 
have had leifure to advert to the printed 
accounts of fome occurrences which have lately 
engaged the public attention ; and I fhould 
think that I had very imperfedtly executed my 
firft propofition, of ftating to your Lordfhip 
the fincere fentiments of a plain mind upon 
things as they are,” if I were to keep back 
the firft and genuine ideas which occur to me 
refpefting the recent applications of the Irifh 
Parliament for a free trade. I proceed, how- 
ever, in this new talk, more deftitute df com- 
petent information, if pofllble, than your Lord- 
fhip has thus far found me ; but my pen will at 
leaft be guided by a fimilar anxiety to promote 
candid recolleiftion, and fair enquiry. 

And here too we muft diveft ourfelves of all 
prejudices coniradted from the popular alterca- 
tions of the day ■, we muft endeavour to enter 
upon the fubjedl before us with as much bene- 
volence, and as little .partiality, as may be 
compatible with the juft interefts of the fociety 
to which we belong. — The wifli, indeed, of all 
good and prudent men, both in Great Britain 

and 
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and in Ireland, mnft be, to ihun with abhorrence 
all the contagious delirium incident lonational 
queflions, and to promote only that confti- 
tutional warmth, which may aft kindly, and 
y^^ith an invigorating influence, in both king- 
doms. ] 

It is not the flrift policy of a former century, 
or the accidental diftrefs of the prefent hour j it 
is not the fuppofed procraftination of a reafon- 
able hope, or the harlh tone of a precipitate de- 
mand i it is not an imaginary negleft on the 
one hand, or an urgent eagernefs on the other, 
which Ihould call forth between two countries 
connefted together by the ties of fovereignty, 
language, law, blood, interefts, and fituation, 
any unbecoming expreffion, or any ungenerous 
fentiment. — A kind and manly confidence in 
the equity and wifdom of Great Britain Ihould 
regulate the expeftations of Ireland j a due 
perfuafion that Ireland is incapable of unworthy 
motives, or unreafonable wilhes, Ihould prefide 
over the deliberations of Great Britain. — Hafty 
inferences, and decifive aflfertions, are fit only 
for difputants who do not feek fair difeuffion, 
and cannot or will not underftand each other: 
— The refpeftive interefts of Great Britain and 
Ireland Ihould be confidered in a very different 
tone and temper ; without paflion, but with 
earneftnefs ■, without precipitation, but with all 
3 prafticable 
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prafticatrk-' difpatch. The diftrefs of Ireland 
(by whatever circumftances occafionedj exifts 
and operates 5 Great Britain cahriot hefitate to 
give relief ; the principal wing of her buildings 
I is in danger; it is for the fafety and ftrength of 
the great center-edifice, that every part fhould 
be diligently exarriined, and fufficiently re- 
paired. 

It is an indifptltable and undifputed fa£l, 
that there has prevailed through the times in 
which we live, a voluntary and warm-hearted 
anxiety in this country^ to exprefs her fenfe of 
the afFeflionate condufl of Ireland. It would 
be fuperfluous to refer your Lordfhip to the 
various a6ts of parliament; made in this dilpo- 
fition, during the laft five years; they were nu- 
merous, but have not had the beneficial elFeds 
which were meant 

Nam neque chorda fonum reddit, quern viilt manus 
et mens, 

. Pofcetitique gravem perfaepe remittit acutum. 

The growing diftrefles of Ireland have over-^ 
■powered the endeavours of Great Britain to 
avert them; and we are now told that nothing 
‘‘ fhort of a free trade” can give relief! 

It was wifdom in the Irifn Parliament, to 
chufe an undefined exprefilon upon a fubjedt lb 
com|»iifeted and extenfive in all its connexions 
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and cohfequences. The whole Confidtration is 
now opened to both kingdoms, and it is the in- 
tereft of both to come to an early, kind, and 
eflkient conclufion. 

It is poffiole that there may be many indi- 
viduals in both kingdoms, who know as little 
of this fubje<5l as I do; and I freely own that 
the doubts and difficulties which the firft view 
of it fuggclls to my mind, are fuch as preclude 
all farther reafonings without fuller informa- 
tion. The queftions to be alked are indeed 
numerous, nice, and intricate. Theoretical 
deduftions will not affift us; trading eftablilh- 
ments, regulations of commerce, and the whole 
fyftem of revenue, are involved* in the propo- 
rtion. 'A principal fpring or wheel of a com- 
plicated clock-work may be deranged ; but to 
turn the key round upon fhe inftant with vio- 
lence, would tend only to demolilh all the com- 
ponent parts ; if we value the machine, we 
fhould previoufly examine it. — When I Hate 
my reafonings to your Lordlhip, I ftiall be 
better underliood. 

I do not wifli to carry back your attention 
to the days of Prince 1^'itz-Murchard or Earl 
Strongbow% It would give me little concern 
if the hiflories left by Giraldus Cambrenfis, 
Hoveden, and even Mathew Paris, had been 
buried with the hiftorians ; — nor do 1 feel 
I anxious 
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anxious to bring to light the ancient Matures 
and Oidinances of Henry the Third, Ed- 
ward the Firft, and other early reigns, fup- 
pofed to be made for the purpoi’e of binding 
Ireland. The antiquated difculllons vpon 
the fadl of conqueft; at what particular point 
the rights of the conqueror are rellricled by 
the laws of nature and reafon ; whether the 
principle of fubjugation can extend to any 
exorbitancy of power ; and whether implied ac- 
quiefcence conftitutes a pofitive acceptance ; 
are queftions little calculated at any period of 
our hiftory to promote any good purpofe to 
either kingdom. 

It is a political truth more material to be 
known, that happinefs and ftrength fhould be 
extended through the conftituent ports of an 
empire, as far as wife and beneficent laws can 
operate to that ef^eft. It would next be eafy 
to fliewj that public happinefs and llrength are 
diffufed in proportion to the plenty and con- 
venience with which not only the natural wants 
of a people are fypplied, but fuch adventitious 
ones as are fuperinduced by univerfal habit 
and indullry : when this end is not attained to 
a certain degree, an^ empire may indeed exiit, 
and may increafe in numbers, but it will grow, 
like an unwieldy body, liable to dangerous 
and acute humours. 

R a 
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Whatever may have been the fyflem of go- 
vernment adopted or accepted by Irehind, the 
recent and moft interefting faft is, that fhe 
now complains of fome diftreffes which fhe 
cor^eives to refult from ‘that fyflem. Thofe 
diftreffes are ppffibly no more than may have 
refulted from temporary caufes from the late 
rebellion within the colonies, or from the cala- 
mities incident to war; but we know perfeftly, 
that the complaint is founded in real fufferings. 
The firft inference which would arife from 
this faft in any mind reafoning kindly towards 
a part of tlie empire, and difcrectly in refpect 
to the whole, is, that the Irilh, as fellow-fub- 
jecls, are entitled to every relief compatible 
with the general intcrefts. Still, however, we 
decide without precifion, and muft draw the 
circumftapees of the two countries to a nearer 
comparifon, if we mean^.to form any ufeful 
conclufion. » 

The fnoft: obvious remark which prefents 
iifelf is, that Ireland, pofleffing, on a fmaller 
fcale, nearly all the natural advantages of Great 
Britain, and having, befides, in point of com- 
merce, fome others peculiar to her fituation 
towards the prevailing jvinds, has yet in all 
ages been comparatively poor and diftreffed. 

The reafons why this phsenoinenon has fo 
Ipng exifted, and why Ireland has not hitherto 

availed 
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availed herfelf of the blefllngs which nature 
feems to hold forth with a liberal hand, are 
varioufly afligncd; and as they have gene- 
rally received ibme colour from popular and 
occafional appearances, there is caufe to fufpeft 
that they do not reach the origin of the evil. 

I have feen it fomcwhere remarked, that the 
niadnefs of Ajax, who took a flock of fheep 
for his enemies, would be the wildom of Ire- 
land ; and that a principal caufe of the poverty 
of the latter was the fyftem of her landlords, 
who, in defiance of the praftice and prudence 
of all other nations, had preferred pafturage 
to tillage, and, by reftraining the indiiftry of 
the tenants, had reduced numberlefs families 
to the alternative of either leaving the kingdom 
or ftrolling about in beggary. Sir William 
Temple attributed the poverty and dilirefs of 
Ireland to her plenty and fuperabundance. In 
another part of hi? works he takes notic®, that 
the Dutch had turned over to the Danes the 
patriarchal trade of cow-keeping, for fupply- 
ing them with lean cattle, and to the Polanders 
^hat of plowmen, for growing corn for their 
life, in order to referve their own lands and 
their own people for better and more ufeful 
employments. Such, In fact, may be the fitu- 
ation of the nations alluded to, but perhaps 
it is lefs the work of policy than of local cir- 
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cvmfiances. At the fame time^ if we even 
fhould admit that a country which addids 
itfelf chiefly to grazing, or even to grazing 
and agriculture, will generally be poor, we 
do not defcribe the calc of Ireland : it has not 
been the fyftem of the Irifli merely to fupport 
herdfmen and fhepherds by grazing, nor to 
raife cattle to be fent in flocks to dillant coun- 
tries j but they employ many ufeful citizens 
in a variety of manufaflures, to which the 
Ample occupations firfl: alluded to furnifti only 
the materials. It is ftill, however, to be re- 
membered, that the mere neceflaries of life 
are raifed by the labour of a very fmall pro- 
portion of a people j artificial wants and habi- 
tual luxuries muft be introduced, to occupy 
thofe in manufaftures who are not engaged in 
agriculture, and to promote a general induftry, 
interchange, and circulation through the ftate. 

Duan Swift, who afcribed the poverty of his 
country to a multiplicity of caufes, and amongfl: 
others, to, a radical error in the whole fyftem of 
Irifh leafes, to the avarice of landlords in draw- 
ing fevere rents, and to the undue encouragej- 
ment of grazing, admitted alfo that there was 
a want of an induftrious difpofition among the 
people } but he attributed that want to the re- 
ftraints laid upon their commerce, and to the 
difcouragement of manufadures, which had 

made 
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made them mere hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water, to their neighbours. Under this im^ 
prelTion, he was wont to quote a verfe from the 
Book of Exodus : — Ye are idle, ye are idlg, 
“ cried Pharaoh unto the children of Ifraei j go 
" therefore now and work; for there Ihall^no 
ftraw be given you, yet fliall ye deliver the 
** tale of bricks.” 

It is a fimilar reafoning which has produced 
the application now before us. And if in our 
own days’we were to ftate to an Irilh gentle- 
man the long continued poverty and idlenefs 
which have prevailed over fo large a propor- 
tion of his countrymen, he would probably 
anfwer, 

All this may be true ; but the monopo- 
** lizing fpirit of our Sifter Kingdom is the 
caule of it. Tha^ fpirit exercifing itfelf 
‘‘ upon Ireland in a very early ftate of her ci- 
“ vili'zation, nipped her difpofition to inSuftry, 
“ and indeed made it impoflible for her to be- 
“ come induftrious. In the very infancy of 
our country, and whilft we were contenting 
ourfelves with the exportations and fale of 
our cattle, you made jin aft (^} to prohibit 
" thofe exportations. We next gave our at- 
tendon to the increafe of our fheep, in order 

(i) 8 Eliz. cap. 3. 

. to 
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to export wool ; but you forthwith (c) pro- 
“ hibked the exportation of wool, and made it 
fubjeft to forfeiture. We then endeavoured 
to employ and fupport ourfelves by faking 
“ provifions for fale; but you immediately (<i) 
refufed them admittance into England, in 
“ order to increafe the rents of your lands, 
“ though you thereby incrcafed the wages of 
** your labourers. We next began a woollen 
“ manufafturei but it was no fooncr eftablifhed 
than deftroyed ; for you prohibited (e) the 
exportation of manufaflured woollens to any 
other place than England and Wales : and 
this prohibition alone is reported to have 
** forced 20,000 mknufaflurers out of the 
“ kingdom. 

“ The Navigation Aft (/) had unwittingly 
“ but kindly permitted jill commodities to be 
imported into Ireland, upon the fame terms 
as into England ; but by an aft {g) paffed 
three years afterwards, the exportation of 
“ any goods from Ireland into any of the Plan- 
“ rations was prohibited: and as if that had 
not fufficiently crippled the benefits givert 
“ by the Navigation Aft, we were foonf'i^) after- 

(f) 13 and 14 Car. 11 . c. 18. ^d) 18 Car. II. cap. 2. 

{e) 10 and 11 WilliaiH III. cap. 10. 

C/J 12 Car. II. cap.'iS. (^) 13 Car, II. cap. 7. 
(/?>) 2 Car. II, cap. 26. 

‘‘ wards 
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wards forbid to import any of the enume- 
rated commodities from the Plantations in- 
to Ireland. This reftridion too v/as much 
enforced by fubfequent a£ls, and the lift of" 
enumerated goods was. much increafed. — I 
** fay nothing of your regulations refpeding 
glafs, hops, fail-cloth, &c. and other infe- 
rior barriers and obftrudions to our com- 
merce : we fubfifted under all this, and 
“ under a drain alfo, which has gradually in- 
creafed upon us, by remittances to our own 
** abfentecs, Englilh mortgagees, government 
annuitants, and other extra-commercial 
purpofes, to the amount of half a million 
“ fterling annually. And though we retained 
no trade but in linen and provifions, the 
latter has been under a three years prohibi- 
‘‘ tion, during which period we loft the prin- 
cipal market for our own beef, though tjiree- 
fourths of our people were graziers. Many 
of us indeed carried on a clandeftine trade, 
and it was efl'ential to our fupport ; but that 
too has been lately checked, firft by the re- 
“ volt of the Colonies, and now by the war 
“ with France and Spain, 

“ Our annual remittances and debts to 
“ Great Britain now increafe with our dif- 
“ treffes ; our fubfcriptions > for loans have 
been lately filled from Great Britain j our 
S • “ eftates. 
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« eftatesj when fold, are purchafed by Eng- 
lUlimen ; our Jeafes, when they expire, are 
raifed by abfenteesj the drain is become 
** greater than all our means can fupply ; our 
** manufadturers find little demand for their 
work, the farmers fell their produce with 
difficulty j our land rents indeed are efti- 
mated at near three millions fterling, but our 
landholders will foon be obliged to reduce 
them. We allow that fevcral of your re- 
ftridlions upon us have lately been much 
foftened or modified, but the want of an 
** annual profit in our intercourfe with Great 
“ Britain equal to our remittances ftiii pre- 
“ vails, and is every hour more felt. By the 
" unfortunate fituation of the Colonics, wc 
“ have loft even our old refuge in emigrations. 
*' — After having for many years taken Britiffi 
“ manufactures, to the annual amount of per- 
haps two millions fterling, we are for the 
“ prefent reduced to non-importation agree- 
“ ments, as a meafure, not of expediency, but 
“ of neceffity. It would have fuited the 
“ generofity of our feelings, and the affec- 
“ tipn which we bear towards you, to have 
made our reprefentations in better and 
more peaceable times ; but you fee that 
our circumftances are urgent, and that your 
“ recent indulgencies are infufficient. We 
' . dtfire 
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** defire therefore a free trade, otherwife our 
“ diftrefies muft, if poffitle, increafe, and the 
“ conveniency of our ports will continue of 
no more ule to us, than a beautiful profped: 
to a man fhut up in a* dungeon.” ■’ 

There is nothing in the imaginary detail 
here offered to your Lordfliip, which has not 
been ftated to you in better words, as often as 
you have had occafion to converfe with friends 
who wifh warmly towards Ireland, and are mo- 
derately acquainted with the principal features 
in her fituation ; and as every complaint of 
human hardfliip is entitled either to a refuta- 
tion, or to fome redrefs, we are next to con- 
fider wdiat anfwer might be given to the alle- 
gations now before us. 

Believing, as I do, that in thefe days of ge- 
neral fcience and liberal difquifition, the re- 
fpedable and leading snen in this kingdom 
(of v/hich defcription there is a lar^e prc^por- 
tion), are unlikely to inclofe themfelves within 
the rufty and rugged armour of Monopoly, I 
thiiik it poffible that their firfl impreffions might 
be to the following efted : 

“ Many of the regulations here complained 
“ of relate to England’s, internal commerce, 
and may be matters of regret to Ireland, 
but cannot afford any juft caufe of com- 
plaint: — other circumftances may be admit- 

S 51 “ ted^ 
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ted, to the extent ftated ; but we fhouW hefl-! 
** tate before we admit the caufes to which 
*' they are aferibed ; we might examine, for 
inftance, merely as a qiieftion of commerce, 
whether before and during the late embargo 
on the ufual exports of provifions to France 
** and Spain in time of peace, more exteniive, 
fafe, and profitable markets were not opened 
and encouraged i by which the price of the 
commodity, and freight, and the quantity 
“ of fpecie were increafed. — The emigrations 
too which are alluded to, as well as fome 
“ other efFedls of national diftrefs, were occa- 
fioned, perhaps, by the increafe and injudi-r 
“ cious modes of land-rents, which were 
thought grievous fixiy years ago, and Iiave 
“ been generally advanced near one-third 
fince. — With refpecl to the larger queftion, 
“ we will neither oriminate nor juftify the 
fyftem'^of our ancellors. The faft is, that, 
aided by their general fyftem and progreffive 
induftry, the commerce of Great Britain lias 
“ flourifhed, and continues to flourifli. We 
are forry that her Sifter Kingdom has not 
kept pace with her. That ftie has not done 
fo, is perhaps owing chiefly to the frequent 
“ interference of civil diftradtions, and tc 
“ other caufes fo forcibly deferibed by Dean 
“ Swift, as bearing hard on the induftry o 

“ thf 
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the middle and lower claOes of the people* 
f< We have already given proofs of our con- 
vidion, that our interefts are in a great dc- 
** grce mutual. We wifli that Ireland may be 
affifted, but we defire, that before proceed- 
ings are adopted to reverfe all the fyftem pur- 
fued by wife ftatefmen during two centuries, 
due information may be obtained, and due 
difcretion exercifed. In the general anxiety 
to aflifl: Ireland, it muft appear to be as little 
her intereft as ours, to give any fudden Ihock 
or precipitate revulfion to the courfe of 
Britifh trade, commerce, and revenue. Let 
the legiflatures of the two countries ad with 
difpatch, but let that difpatch be guided by 
a previous and competent knowledge of all 
the operative and interefting circumffances ! 

It is not poffible, in the nature of com- 
merce, to decide, without a full inveftiga- 
tion of the fubjed, what cap be meant, or 
“ ought to be meant, by a free trade"; and till 
“ the propofition has been difculTed and afcer- 
tained, between well informed and well in- 
tentioned men of the refpedive countries, it 
“ muft vary in every point of view that we can 
place it. 

I. Do the people of Ireland underftand, 
** by what they afk, the power of exporting 
their own produce to any foreign country, 

** wherever 
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wherever they can find the Jsefl: -market, ex- 
** cept only the countries which may at any 
time be at war with their Sovereign ? 

“ a. Do they imply the power of drawing 
" ^uch goods and confumable commodities as 
they may want, from any country where 
“ they may bell purchafe them ? 

“ 3, Do they wifh to be allowed a com- 
** merce to North America, the Weft Indies, 
and Africa, free from the reftraints to which 
it w'as left fubjeil when the 18th of his pre- 
fent Majefty extended their power of export- 
ation ? 

“ 4. Do they mean to afk a free trade to 
“ Great Britain, their manufactures and pro- 
duce, when imported into this country, 
being . fubjeeft to no other duties than the 
like manufactures and produce of our own ? 
“ 5. Do they mean a repeal of particular 
*' reftri£tions, which the re*lative circumftances 
of thc^' two countries may, in their opinion, 
** no longer make requifite ? 

Under all or any of thefe propofitions, 
there are many points of nice and difficult 
confideration. What regulations or burdens 
are meant to be propofed, analogous to 
what now pret^il, in 'regard to the mantis 
faeftures, imports, ana exports of Great 
Britain ? What prohibitions refpeefting the 

“ export 
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export of certain raw materials ? What at- 
rangements in rplpe6t to our diftant poflef* 
fions and fadlories ? Other fubjefts of dif- 
cufllon will arife, and fome upon nice 
“ intricate points of commerce, involved as it 
happens to be, in confiderations of revenue, 
and in the maintenance of the public ex- 
pence. We do not know, that emulation 
among manufacturers and merchants is mif- 
chievous either to tliem or to the ftate : We 
do not know that the enterprifing induftry 
“ and increafing wealth of Lancafliire have 
tended to obftrudt, inftead of prom.oting 
“ thofe of Yorklhire : We do not know that 
the flourifhing of Glafgow in her cornmerce, 
** is any detriment either to Liverpool or 
“ Briftol : We do not know that the profperity 
of the ftaple manufacture of Ireland has 
“ leiTened the advantages of a fimilartmanu- 
fa&ure i:i Scotland. We admit at lead that 
•“ fuch competitions furnifh employment, pro- 
duce riches, and encourage populadoi. for 
the general happinefs and flrength of the 
empire; and we truft that (here will be de- 
mand and trade enowgh ir|||<P world for the 
indultry of us all : But we mud repeat, that 
if unadvifed meafures are adopted, they are 
likely to affedt the profperity of the Britiftx 

commerce. 
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commerce, without promoting that of Ire« 
« land.” 

If it fhould be the difpofition of the refpect- 
able and leading men of Great Britain to feel 
fuch fentiments and to hold fuch language, it 
is beyond a doubt that much farther informa- 
tion might be collected from them ; and it 
feems impradlicable to advance without their 
aid and advice. 

There are many theorems of trade which are 
plaufible on paper, yet it may be impoflible 
for trading nations to adopt them. Maxims 
being too narrow to embrace all the combina- 
tions of human events, political operations 
muft often be influenced by circumftances. 

It is an old, but not the lefs fallible prin- 
ciple of ftate-policy, that whoever is the caufe 
of another’s advancement, contributes to his 
own ^iminvftion. The oppofite pofition is 
oftener applicable to the refpeftive fituatlona 
of merchants and mercantile bodies, or of com- 
mercial nations. It is now well underftood 
that the flourifhing of neighbouring nations in 
their trade is t^ur advantage, and that if we 
could extinguf||their. induftry and manufac- 
tures, our owirwould languilh from the want 
of emulation and interchange. This reafoning 
is, or ought to be, ftill better underftood with 

refpeft 
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refpefl to different parts of the fame empire. 
If we are capable of looking beyond the extent 
of a fingle fhop-board, we cannot confider the 
Irilli as rivals in intereff, even though they 
fhould become our affociates in lucrative pur- 
fults. Mr. Davenant, who had fome jealoufies 
refpedting their progrefs in particular branches 
of trade, and who, in the clofe of the laft cen- 
tury, recommended the bill to prevent the 
export of their woollen manufadlures, was ftill 
extremely doubtful as to his own reafonings, 
and appears to have admitted a pofition current 
in the fpeculations of thofe days, that the 
" lucrum cejfajts of Ireland is the damnum 
tc emergens of England.” Sir M. Decker, 
who wrote in a fubfequent period, and upon 
fome points with lingular ability, was clearly 
of opinion, that thc^ reitraints on the Irifli 
woollens contributed, in their effedt, to dimi- 
nifh the foreign trade of Great Britain. He 
defcribes monopolies as a fpecies of trade- 
tyranny, whereby the many are opprelled for 

the gain and good pleafure of a few : — — 

“ Never yet (he obferves) was a monopo- 
“ llzed trade extended ,to the jjegree of a free 
“ one.”— — — We, in our abundant wif- 
dom, pay nearly all the charges of Govern- 
“ ment, whilfl: large claffes of our ftllow- 
“ fubjedts are made unable to contribute more 

T • “ than 
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than a trifle to the general fupport.” — 
They exift, indeed, under the prote£lion of 
** fleets which cofl: them not a doit ; we con- 
trive to itarve them without expence, and 
** ourfelves with; we drive one part of' our 
people out of trade by monopolies, and the 
other by taxes. We bleed ourfelves almoft 
to death, and think to recruit our fpirits by 
devouring millions of famiflied fellow-fub- 
jefts ; thus, by excefs of cunning, we make 
the ruin general.” 

There is a modern anecdote of a Dutchman, 
who was employed to fettle the woollen manu- 
fafture at Abbeville, and ftipulated that no 
w’ork of the fame kind Ihould be carried on 
tvithin thirty leagues. This might help to in- 
troduce and give (lability to an ulefal and ex- 
penflve manufadlure, fuch as in the event that 
of Abbeville has proved. When, however, the 
advantages are once fettled, and the art in 
queftion generally known, fuch a monopoly 
may indeed give a perfonal advantage, but it 
mull operate to the detriment of the whole cir- 
cle which is fwept by its radius. Particular 
merchants or manufadlurers, as well as parti- 
cular diftri<fl;s, may, as in the inllance juft men- 
tioned, derive a reafonable advantage from the 
exclufive poflefTion of new branches of trade ; 
but when thofe branches have fairly taken root, 

fuch 
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fuch advantages bear hard on other merchants, 
manufadlurcrs, and diftrifls, and operate power- 
fully againft general emulation, and the ,in- 
terefts both of commerce and of the date. It 
feems demonftrable, *that the export of nanve 
manufadtured commodities from any one part 
of the King’s dominions, mull be advantageous 
to the whole, whenever the burdens and duties 
are fo regulated as to leave no exclufive advan- 
tage i for that again would operate as a mono- 
poly. 

Subjedl to the laft remark, it is fardier de- 
monftrable, that Great Britain lofes whenever 
Ireland is deprived of any reafonable gain. — 
And with refpecl to the fituation of the latter 
for the weftern navigation, we know that it is 
the intereft of a dominion to carry on*her com- 
merce, from whatever corner Are can condudl it 
to the bell advantage ; and it would be thought 
a grofs abfurdity in the City ofLond^n, if be- 
caufe Briftol is fo fituated as to have an adv'an- 
tage in the Irifti trade, the former fliould delire 
to have the port of the latter Aiut up. 

In all thefe reafonings, the commercial and 
political interefts are infeparably blended. When 
the liberty of commerce is unequally enjoyed, 
one part of an empire tuay be in danger of be- 
coming a burden to the other. An increafe of 
fupportin aid of the common exertions, might 

T 2 ^ia 
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in courfe of time refult to Ireland from the ad- 
vancement of her trade, and from the produce 
of duties, analogous to thofe of Great Britain. 

It is fometimes found, that a liberty to export 
manufadtures, increafes the produce of raw ma- 
terials beyond the demand of the particular ma- 
nufafture j and from the experience of the linen 
trade, it might be doubted whether lefs woollen 
yarn would be eieported to Great Britain by 
Ireland, if the export of manufactured wocdlens 
were lefs reftrained ; in v/hich cafe the fmug- 
gling of raw wool to the continent of Europe 
might be checked. It is faid that, the wool of 
the fouthern nations being tender, and that of 
the northern countries being harfl-s, it is of great 
importance to both to obtain Britihi or Irifh 
wool, which, like a middle quality, unites 
equally with the two extremes, and produces 
an excellent cloth, that rivals our own. — It is 
the computation of many dirmtereued writers 
on this fubjedt, that one pack of Irifli wool 
works up two packs of French v/ooJ, which 
would not otherwife be faleable; and Sir M. 
Decker labours much to fliew that the benefit 
refulting to England, by every pack of wool 
manufadlured in Ireland, 'inftead of being run 
to France, amounts to fifty-fix pounds fterlingj 
which indeed he founds upon an eftimate, that 
•one-third of what Ireland gets centers at iaft in 
3 Great 



Great Britain. It muft ftill be obferved, that 
no extent of the woollen manufacture can be 
expected to prevent entirely the exportation of 
the raw materials, the demand for which is 
fuch as to elude all the contrivances of law, and 
all the vigilance of coaft-officers even in Great 
Britain; and this is analogous toaremarkof Mr. 
Locke’s, that “ it is death in Spain to export 
“ money, and yet they who furnifh all the world 
with gold and filver, have leaft of it among 
themfelves ; trade fetches it away from that 
lazy and indigent people, notwithftanding all 
their artificial and forced contrivances to keep 
‘‘ it there ; it follows trade againft the rigour 
of their laws, and their want of foreigrj com- 
“ moditics makes it openly be carried out at 
noon-day.” 

I muft however agaiti obferve to^your Lord- 
fhip, that all thefe theorems of trade, hoWever 
plaufible they may appear on paper, muft be 
received fubjcCt to much previous examination, 
and a diligent difcuffion of all collateral cir- 
cumftances. We are not to proceed with that 
Ihort-fighted wifdom which may enable us to 
fliun the mere difficulty df a day; ftill lefs are 
we, upon a fudden outcry, which like other- 
commercial complaints may be fallacious or ill- 
founded, to make a fudden revolution in all the 
practical fyftem of our trade; and upon the 
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Ipur of a moment to overturn a plan of com- 
merce and revenue which has been the work of 
ages. 

*We are to proceed upon the principle, that 
what we are to give (hall be for the good 
of the whole : Ireland is a jewel to our crown, 
and not a thorn in our fide. The point is, to 
know what folid affiftance can be given, and 
in what form it can bell be given. When 
men talk of an union to be completed between 
two great nations, as the cure of all their ills, 
they talk raflily, and like the ftate empiric 
deferibed to your Lordlhip in my fiift letter. 
The cafe of Scotland was different in every 
point of view", and the benefits refulting to her 
by the ad of union do not apply to the prefent 
confideration. There can be little doubt, that, 
in the prefent inftance, the feparate legiflatures 
of the two countries are fully equal to all the 
difficulty: — we fhall fufficiently know, from a 
cordial and temperate communication with 
Ireland herfelf, what fpecific meafures will be 
of fervice to her : we lhall know too, from the 
information to be colleded at home, wdiat mea- 
fures may be adopted with a due regard to the 
general interefts of commerce. We are not 
to fubjed ourfelves'to the remark left by Dean 
Swift, who fays, that in his time, when any 
tiling kind had been intended towards Ireland, 

fhe 
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Ihe was invariably treated like a fick lady, who 
has phyfic fent by dodors at a diftancd, 
ftrangers to her conftitution and the nature of 
her difeafe. 

It may even deferve enquiry, whether the 
unqualified grant of every thing that human 
ingenuity can bring within the defcription of a 
free trade, would have the effeds expeded, or 
convey the relief which is wanted and intended. 
It was once fuppofed, that becaufe the import- 
ation of Irilh cattle into England had been 
prohibited, with a view to advance the rents of 
Englifli landlords, and the interefts of the 
feeding countries, the fulpenfion of that mea- 
fure might be of ufe to Ireland : this, was ac- 
cordingly tried (and nearly within our me- 
mory) j but it was a matter of great offence to 
many of the Irifh inlfabitants, who refilled the 
exportation r few cattle, therefore, were brought 
to Great Britain, and thofe were chiefly lean. 

' We fhould recoiled, that though Ireland has 
at all times had full liberty to manufadure 
goods for her own confumption, the con- 
fumers have hitherto found it eafier to purchafe 
from England many articles both of luxury and 
convenience, than to make them at home. 
That jealoufy muft be very lively indeed, which, 
contemplating this circumftance, can derive 
difquletude from fuch reafonings, as that a 

people 
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people Ihoiild fuddenly run away with an ex* 
tenfive commerce, becaufe they are admitted 
to a participation of its advantages. 

‘The change is more difficult from indolence 
ro induflry, than it is from labour to eafe ; and 
it is forcibly obferved by Mr. Hume, that 
“ when one nation has got the Hart of another 
in a trade, it is very difficult for the latter 
to gain the ground which ffie has loft, be- 
“ caufe of the fuperior induftry and flcill of the 
** former, and the greater ftock of which its 
** merchants are poflefled, and which enables 
them to trade for fo much fmaller profits.” 
Amidft the difficulties which time, and the 
foftering attention of this country, alone can 
enable Ireland to overcome, it deferves re- 
mark, that Ihe has little coal, is ill pro- 
vided with wood, and is alfo without inland 
navigacions.-^In flaort, the conftitution and 
eftablilhment of a flourilhing commerce imply 
a well-regulated order through the nation, a 
Heady and effeftive police, habits of docility 
and induftry, Ikill in manufaftures, and large 
capitals in trade ; all which can be the refult 
only of a continued “and gradual progrefs, 
aided by a combination of other favouring cir- 
cumftances. 

No prudent man, however fure of his prin- 
ciples, will venture to ilfue prophecies upon 

the 
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the courfe of human events j but I fee much 
folid ground to hope that an amicable dilcuf- • 
fion between the two kingdoms, promoted 
with aftivity, moderated by temper, and 
guided by diferetion, may tend to convey effen- 
tial benefits to Ireland, witliout any permanent 
difadvant’ge to Great Britain. I am unwilling 
to think, for a moment, that the falutary ef- 
fects of fuch, a difeuflion may be fruftrated by 
popular impatience and precipitation. 

I fltall fubjoin* to this Letter a Table of 
Englifii Acts, refpefting the trade to and from 
Ireland} and alfo an account of fome particu- 
lars refpefling the Courfe of Exchange between 
Dublin and London, the eftates of abfentees, 
the debt of Ireland, and the revenue atlid ex- 
pences of the Irilh Government. I happen to 
have thefe papers in jny pofleflion, and they 
feem at leaft fufRciently accurate to be of fome 
afliftance to your Lordfliip in the confideration 
now before you. 

I am, my dear Lord, 

Refpeftfully and affe61:ionately,^c. 

W. EDEN. 


* Appends, No. I. II, lU, IV, Y. . 

u 
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No. I. 

TS ma(||in England, reftrain- 
r Trade to and from Ireland. 

■ Sheep, Wool, &c. 

R O H I B I T S the exportation of rams, 
flteep, or lambs alive, from England 
Ireland, 

libit the exportation of fheep-wool, 
.iiol-fells, mortlings, fhortlingSi yarn 
adc of wool, wool-flocks, fullers-earth, 
id fulling-clay, from England or Ire- 
nd. 

libits alio the exportation of tobaceo- 
pe clay. • • 

acco-pipe clay not to be exported frotn 
rear Britain into .Ireland, 
libit the exportation of wool, wool- 
11s, &c. ; and alfo worfted-yarn, woollen- 
irn, cloth, ferge, bays, kerfeys, fays, 
izes, druggetts, cloth-ferges, fhalloons, 

' other drapery ftuffs, or woollen-manu- 
ftures from Ireland, except Ui Great Bri- 
’in, as by lift No. II. 

■nds the prohibition to coverlids, wad- 
ings, or other manufactures made of 
ool, (lightly ftitched or worked toge- 
U a ther, 


8 Elii. c. 8. 


11 Car. II. c. 3a. 

13 & 14 Car. 11 * c, tSf 


Sea. S. 


9 & 10 W. Ill* £• 4®* 
fedt/2. 

10& II W. Ill, c. 10. 

5 Geo. I. c. II. fe£l,ai. 
5 Geo. ll.c, IX* 


11 Geo* n. c* %u 



Scft. ti. 


la Car. II, c. iS. 
feft* 1 8. 

aa & 23 Car. II. c. a6, 

fcft. IO& II. 

7 & 8 VV. III. c. 2:, 
fe£l. 14 & 15. 

3 & 4 Ann, c. 5. 
fe£I u. 

3 & 4 Ann, c. 10 , 

8 Geo. I. c, I fed. 24 , 
8 Geo. I. c. 18 . fed, 22 , 

4 Geo. II. c, 15. 

4 Geo. Ill, c, 1 5. 
ie£l. 27. 

5 Geo, III, c. 37 , 
ie£l. 4 , 


4 Geo. 11 . c. 15, 
7 Geo. UI. c. 2. 


15 Car. 11 , c. 7. feft. 6, 
7&8 W.ni. C.22. 

fed, a. 
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thei', fo as to be reduced to wool ag 
and to matralTes and beds, ftufFed 
combed wool, or wool fit for combin 
The above articles are not to be lader 
board any (hip bound to foreign parts 
be laden or carried coaftwife from 
part of Great Britain or Ireland to aiiot 
without a licenfe from thi^commiflio 
or officers of the cuftoii^ and feci 
eiven to land accordinglv. 

Navigation and Plnniatiifns. 

By thefe afts, the following articles b 
the growth, producl, or nranufadlur 
any Ilritifh Plantation in Africa,- Afi; 
America, cannot be imported intc 
landed in Ireland, except they are 
landed in Great Biirain, viz. fugar. 
bacco, cotton-wool, indico, ginger, 
tic, or other dying wood, Specie 0; 
maica wood, rice, melalfes, tar, p 
turpentine,^ inafts, yards and bowij 
“beaver-lkins and other furs, copper 
coffee, pimento, cocoa-nuts, whale 
raw filk, hides and llcins, pot and p 
affies, and gum fenega. 

But all other goods (except hops) o 
growth, produft, or manufafture o 
Plantations, may be imported from tl 
into Irelajidy in Bricif^ (hipping, wh 
the mafter, and three-fourths of the 
riners, are Britilli. 

Goods the produdl of Europe, canni 
imported into any Britifli Plantation 
6 
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lefs fliipped in Great Britain, and carried 
dire#ly from thence in Britilh-built fhip- 
, ping. 

Except fait for the fifheries. Horfes and vic- 
tual and linen cloth from Ireland, by 3 & 4 
Ann, c. 8. and 3 Geo. i. c. 21. Provi- 
fions, and implements for the hfheries, 
by 15 Geo. III. c. 31. feft. 5. Clothing 
and accoutrements for the army, by 15 
Geo. III. c. 45. and other articles of 
Iridi manufafture permitted to be export- 
ed direftly from thence into the BririHi^ 
Plantations, by 18 Geo. III. c. 55. Vide 
No. II. 

Salt. 

Salt, of or from Ireland, not to be import- 

' _ed into Great Britain, except neceflary 

provifions for the fliip, or for curing fiih. 

» 

Hops, 

Hops not to be imported into Ireland, ex- 
cept from Great Britain only, and of Bri- 
tifli growth. ' 

Hops of Britifli growth, exported to Ire- 
land, not to drawback the duty. 

Eaji India Goods. 

Wrought filks, bengals and Huffs mixecj 
with filk, and herba muflins and other 
callicoes of the manufifture of Perfia, 
China, or Eaft India, are not to be im- 
ported into Ireland, except from Great 
Britain. 


a & 3 Ann, c. 14. 


9 Ann, c. 11. fea,2 
5 Geo, II. c, 9, 

7 Geo, II. c, ig, 

G Geo.I, c, ir. 


5 Geo, I, V . 11. rc£I:, 


No 
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I. c,3i.fea.9. No commodity of die growth, produd, ol 
manufadure of the Eafl Indies, aqd other 
places beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
is to be imported into Ireland, except 
from Great Britain, in Ihips navigated 
according to law. 

Rum^ Spirits, and Sugar, fe e. 
ii.c.ij. fea.4. Sugars, panelles,. fyrups, or melalfcs, of the 
growth, produd, or manufadure of any 
colonies in America, and rum or fpirits 
of America (except of the growth or ma- 
nufadure of the Britifh fugar colonies 
there), arc not to be imported into Ire- 
land, unlefs fliipped in Great Britain, in 
Ihips navigated according to law. 

Confirmed, as to fugar, by 12 Geo. II. 
c. 30. fed. 16. and by 4 Geo. III. c. 15. 
fed. 19. 

o.nr. C.43. Brandy, rum, or other fpirits, not to be 
exported from Ireland in ihips under loc 
tons burthen. 

;eo.iu.c. 55. Rum, .fugar, coffee, or any goods which 

'■ are bylaw prohibited to be imported fron 

Ireland into Great Britain, are not to b( 
exported, or entered for exportation, fron 
Ireland to Great Britain. 

Sea. 5. Rum or fpirits of the Britilh Colonies 0 
Plantations in America, are not to b 
imported into Ireland in any fhip unde 
70 tons burthen, either from the Colonic 
or from Great Britain ; and foreign Bran 
dy, or other fpirits, from any other plac 

whatfoeve 
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whatfoever, are not to be imported in 
fhips under lOO tons. 

No part of the old fubfidy to be drawn back i* cJ. in. «. 6o 
for any fugars of the growth, produce, or 
manufifture of any foreign Colony or 
Plantation not under the dominion of his 
Majelly, which lhall be exported from 
Great Britain to Ireland. 

Giafs. 

No giafs of any kind or denomination, other 19 Cco. ii. c. jz, 
than the manufaclure of Great Britain, 
may be imported into Ireland. . 

No giafs of any kind may be exported from Sed. 24. 
Ireland, or laden on any horfe, carriage 
or veffel, with intent to be fo exported, 

Sail-ckih. 

An additional duty was laid upon all canva? 23 Gco, ii. c. 21. 
or fail-cloth, the mahufadure of Ireland, 
imported into Great Britain during the 
continuance of a bounfy granted in Ire- 
land, iiy an ad 19 Geo. II. upon the ex-* 
porcation of lail-eloth from that kingdom, 
lor fail-cloth of the value of i4</. 
per yard, and upwards, /\.d. per yard. 

Of lOii'.and underi4^./)^ryard, id. 

Corn. 

Corn exported from Great Btitain or Ireland, 5 Ceo. in. c. 30. 
to the llle of Man, not to be allowed any 
bounty. 


Cambrkks 
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Q. HI. c. 43< 
5 * 


Ceo, III, c, 35» 


Car* lit Cl 4« 


Camhricks or Lawns. 

No cambrick or lawn whatfoever to be im-- 
ported from Ireland into any part of Great 
Britain, until the importation of cam- 
bricks and French lawns into Ireland (hall 
be prohibited by law. 

'Tobacco,- 

Tobacco, the growth, produft, or manu 
fafture of Ireland, not to be exportec 
from thence to any place except Grea 
Britain. 

Bulks. 

By the book of rates and fubfequent aft: 
all goods imported into Great Britai 
from Ireland, unlefs in particular caf< 
where Ireland is exprefsly excepted (Vi, 
No. II.), are liable to the fame duties 
the like goods are chargeable with if in 
ported from other foreign parts. 

The following articles may be import 
from Ireland, but are fubjeft to dut 
which are equal to a prohibition, viz. 

The duty. 

Woollen cloths, i i a y^rd 

— fluffs, 049 per yard 

Tallow candles, i 4 i-P^percm. 
Sope, - * I 13 per cm 
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No. il • 

UTS made in England in favour 
)f Trade to and from Ireland. 

Vool, Woollen^ and other Manufactures, 

: E R M I T S the importation of woollen 3 Edw. iv. c. 4. 

cloths, woollen caps, andirons, and a 
rreat variety of enumerated manufaiiures 
n leather, iron, fteel, &c. to be fold in 
his kingdom, if made and wrought in 
reland ; which are prohibited to be fo 
mported from other parts. 

mits the importation of woollen and bay- u coo. ii. c. 21, 
am into Great Britain from Ireland, duty- '• 

ree. • 

:1 feveral fubfequent adts permitted the i w^. & M. c. 32. 
xportation of raw and manufaiilured ^2 8*w in c 28 
/ool from particular ports in Ireland to 5. 
larticular ports in England, enumerated i® ^ “ w. ni. c. i». 
n the adls upon the fecurity to land it 
ccordingly, and other regulations pre- 
cribed'by the 10& 11 W. III. c. 10.— 

)ut, 

mits wool, woollen, or bay-yarn, wool- zSCco. 11. c. n. 
ells, Ihortlings, mortlings, wool-flocks, 
ind worfted-yarn, to be exported from any 
'ort in Ireland to any port in Great Brl- 
ain, under the fecurity and regulations 
X prelcribed 
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prefcribed by lo & ii W. III. c. lo. ft 
the former articles. 

j Geo. in, e. 45. Clothing and accoutrements, the produi 
of Great Britain or Ireland, for the 11 
'' of his Maje(?y’s forces abroad, paid in p? 

out of the Irifli revenue, may be expoi 
ed from Ireland. 


. j Car. 11 c. iS. 

,• & 8 W. III. c. 41. 


jaCnr. II. c. 1?.. feel. 7. 
13 5 : 14 Car, H. c. 11, 

ka. 6 . 


s8 Geo, III, c. ee. 
fea. 9. 


Navigalion and Plantations. 

Ships built in Ireland, navigated with t 
people thereof, are deemed Britifh, a 
qualified to trade to and from the Brit 
Plantations. 

Ships built in Ireland, and n.ivigated w 
his Majefty’s fubjefts of Ireland, are 
titled to the fame abatement and pri 
leges to which importers or exporters 
goods in Britifh-built fiiips are intitled 
the book of rates. 

Ships built in Ireland, and ovviied by 
Majefty’s fubjeds refiding in any par 
the Britilh 'dominions in Europe, to 
deemed Britifli built, and intitled to 
like privileges and advantages in all 
fpeds, as Ihips built in Great Brita 
and 

Ships belonging to any of his Majefty’s 1 
jeds refiding in Ireland, and not Bri 
built, are to be intitled to the fame 
vileges and advantages in all parts of 
Majefty’s dominions, as Ihips belonc 
to his Majefty’s fubjeds refiding in G 
Britain, and not Britilh or Irifh built, 
intitled to, 


Pen 
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ermits the exportation of fervants, horfes, 
and viftual from Ireland to the Bfitifli 
Plantations. 

’ermit the importation of linen cloth of 
and from Ireland, into the Britilh Planta- 
tions. 

diakes it lawful to export, under certain re- 
gulations, direfriy from Ireland, into the 
Britilh Plantations in America or the 
Well: Indies, or any Britilh fettlement on 
the coaft of Africa, 

\ny goods the produce or manufafture of 
Ireland, except wool and woollen-manu- 
faftures, cotton-manufafrures; 
lats, glafs, hops, gunpowder and coals j 
^nd all goods of the growth, produdt, or 
• manufafrure of Great Britain, legally 
Imported from thence into Ireland, ex- 
cept woollen-manufadtures and glafs j 
And all foreign certificate goods, legally’ 
imported from Great Britain into Ireland j 
But not to extend to foreign linen painted, 
&c. in Ireland, 

Nor to bar-iron, iron flit or rolled, plated ' 
or tinned, nor any manufaftured iron- 
wares, till a duty is impofed thereon in 
Ireland j 

Nor to any fuch articles, if a bounty or pre- 
mium is allowed thereon : 

And not to take place with refpeft to goods 
the manufadure of Irefand, except and 
until they are chargeable with duties to as 
great an amount as the like goods are 
X 1 charged 


ijCar.ir,c. 7,fea, 


3 & 4 Annj c. 8 . 

3 Geo. I. c. 21. fed^, 


1 % Geo, III, c. 55 i 

I. 



Geo. ir. c. I 
Geo, II. c. 9, 
Get.. liJ. c. 2. 


& 8 w. nr. c, 59. ' 

6 Geo, II. c. z6. 

■a. 6, 


Geo. 1 . c. 2T. fca. 2 


S Geo. Ill, c. 56. 


Geo 111.0.46, 

5. 


Geo. TIT. c. 

J Geo. ill. 0. 86, 


( ) 

charged with on exportation from Gre 
Britain. 

Pcrinittheimportationof all non-enumeratc 
goods (except hops) of the growth, pre 
drift, or manufadture of theBritifli P]an 
ations, direftSy from thence into Ireland 

Hemp, Flax, Linen, and Cotton. 

Hemp and flax, and any maniifafture mac 
thereof in Ireland, may be imported in^ 
Great Britain from thence, free of r 
duties, upon certificate verifying the 
nufafture, &c. ’ 

• All linen made in Ireland, and import; 
into Great Britain, may be again expor 
ed to any Britilh Plantation in A'xieric 
w’ithout payment of any duty what :hevc! 

Cotton yarn, the inanufaft'ure of Irclant 
may be imported into Great Brir.n:, tliu; 
free. 

Other Articles zthich are permit t J to he ir, 
ported into Grttit Britain from Ireland, , 

. exported duty-free, viz. 

Gum lenega, or gum arabic ; qo tons mr 
be exported annually from Great Britai 
to Ireland duty-free, by licence from tl 
Treali^y, to be ufed in the linen mam 
fafturel of that kingdom. 

Raw hidp of fleers, cows, or any othc 
cattle (excepf horfes, mares, or geldings' 
and calve fkins, or goat fkins, raw or tin 
dreffed, may be imported into Great Bri 
tain from Ireland, duty-free. 

Rap 
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:ape feed and rape cakes may be imported 
into Great Britain from Ireland, duty-free, 
alted beef, pork, bacon, and butter, and 
cattle, the laws permitting the importation 
Ifrom Ireland into Great Britain duty- 
frey, are made perpetual, 
ermit the importation of tallow, hog’s lard, 
andgreafe, duty-free, till the 25th March 
1782, from any place. 


15 Geo, III. c. 34. 


16 Geo. III/c, S* 


7 Geo. HI. c, 12, 
continued by 
19 Geo. HI. c. 22# 


Tea. 

ea exported to Ireland as merchandize, to 17 ceo. nr. c. 27. 
drawback the whole cuftoms, fubjeft to 
the regulations preferibed by 12 Geo. III. 
c. 60. and 16 Geo. III. c. 51. 


oiinties granted and payable in Great Britain^ 
for encouraging the Linen Manufahlures. 

rant the fame bounty on Irilh linen made 29 Geo. II. c. 15. 
of hemp or flax, exported from Great Bri- c.so.iii,c.i7. 
tain, as is allowed on Britifli linen ex- 
ported, viz. , 

For every yard 25 inches 
broad, and under the value 
of 5 d. per yard, - 0 o of 

Of'the value of 5d. and under 

6 d. per yard, - -001 

Of the value of 6d. and not 
exceeding is. 6 d. per 
yard, - - - 0 o if 

rant an additional bounty oT 5 s. per hogf- 15 Ofo.iii. c.45. 
head upon flax feed imported into Ire- c.41. 

land, for which a bounty is allowed in 
that kingdom, by Ads made there in the 
third and ^xteenth years of his Majefty. 

Grants 
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3eo. ni. c. 37. Grants the following bounties on hemp, tht 
growth of Ireland, imported from thenct 
into Great Britain. 

C 24 June 1779'! f24 June 17R6. S 1.1 

FiOin< 24. June 178/) 5 ^ to^ 24 June 1793, 61 . 

C 24 June 1793 J 1^24 June 1 8co, 4I.J' 


Geo. III. c. 31. 

X I. 


Sea. 3/ 


Bounties, ^c. for the Encouragement of th 
Fijheries. 

Britifh-built fliips, owned by his Majefty 
fubjefts refiding in Great Britain or Irt 
land, &c. catchino; a certain number r 
fifli on the Banks of Newfoundland, ar 
arriving with the fame at Newfoundlan< 
under the regulations prefcribed in tl 
Aft, are to be allowed. 


To the 2j vefTels firft arriving, 40 1 . cach'J 
100 next arriving, - zol.each)* 
100 next arriving, - lol. eachj 


annually, 

1 1 years 


Britilh-built Ihips owned by his Majeft 
fubjefts, refiding in Great Britain or Ii 
land, proceeding from thence and killi 
one whale, at leaft, in the Gulph of 
Lawrence, or on the coaft of Labrad 
Newfoundland, or in any feas to 
fouthward of the Greenland feas and Da 


Streights, and returning within the fa 
year to fome port in England with 
oil of fuch whales fo taken, are to be 
lowed for five fhips, viz. 


For the fhip arriving 

with the greateft quantity £, 500 
with the next Do. - 400 

with the next - - 300 1 

with the next - - 200 

with the next - - 100 ^ 

And the oil to be landed free of duty. 


in e 
yeai 

Ii : 

Gn 
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rants the fame bounties to whales fo taken ^^^•'• 47 * 
in the feas to the fouthward of the lati- 
tude of forty-four degrees North, 
dps fitted out from Ireland in the whale 
finery, to the Greenland feas, Davis ' 

Stridghts, and the adjacent feas, under 
the regulations prefcribed, are to be al- 
lowed, on their return to fome port in Great 
Britain, 

f 2 Dec. f 2^ Dec, 17-6,405.') 

om 2 Dec 1 7 t 6 to 2 5 Dec. 1 7 2 1 , 30 s, ^ L 
L25 D^c. 1781J L 25 Dec. 17 S6, 20 .s.J 

he above-mentioned bounties for fhips 

employed in the whale fifheries are to be 

allowed, although the whole and entire 

property of the fhip doth not belong to 

iome of his Majefty’s fubjeds refiding in 

that part of his Majefty’s dominions from 

whence the ftiip is fitted and cleared out. 

is Majefty’s fubjedls refiding in Ireland i 5G«>- ni.c. 31. 

may tranfport, direftly from thence to ' 

Newfoundland, or to an)^ part of America 

where the filhery is carried on, provifions, 

hooks, lines, netting, or other tools or im- 

plenients neceftary for the fifliery, being 

the 'produd and manufadure of Great 

Britain or Ireland. 

■il, blubber, or whale fins, taken in any part 5 - 
of the ocean by, and imported in any fhip 
belonging to, his Majefty’s fubjeds of 
Great Britain or Ireland, to be imported 
•duty-free. 

eal fkins, raw and undrefled, caught by stct. i.. 

’ the crew of any veflel belonging to, and 
3 fitted 
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fitted out from, Great Britain or Irclan< 
may be imported duty-free. 

'Tobaccoi 

Geo.i.c.ii.fea.48. Tobacco exported to Ireland, if lefs ar>pea 
to be landed than fhipped in Grer.t Br 
tain, an allowance not exceeding Two p 
cent, may be made for walte during tl 
voyage. 

gCco-iii.c. 35. Repeals theAfts 12 and 15 Car. II. and ai 
other A<fl which prohibits or reftrains ti 
fetting, planting, or improving, to gro’ 
making, or curing tobacco, either in fee 
plant, or otherwife, in Ireland. 



( .) 

No. III. 

Conrfe of Exchange. 

K E par between Lond6n and Dublin is 
cent. — lool. Britilh being worth 
6 j.' 8 d. Irifli. 

iring the years 1778 and 1779, the Ex- 
je of Dublin on London has varied frorn 
9.^ — Obtobcr ay, 1779, it was at 6 ;:: 

■is is remarkably low; and the following 
s are afTigned for its being fo much in fa- 
of Ireland : 

A large importation of fpccie, by the 
negociated with monied people, &c. in 
ind, and by the late remittance to Irc- 
orr public fervice. 

The non-payment of rents, which has 
within Ireland much money, that would ' 
.viie hav'c been remitted to abfentees; 

The non-importation agreements, and 
rge exports in the provifion trade* and in 
lens. 


Prices of Bullion. 

Id, in Oftober 1779, was at ^l. pCr ounce 
iblin. The ufual price had been from 
s. to 4/. IS. The fall is imputed to the 
nge, which fufficiently accbunr.s for it. 

'■er, in Odober 1779, was at ^s. 6d per 
. The medium price had been 5 r, lod. 
s imputed to the felling more old plate, 
> the manufaduring lefs new plate, than 


Y 
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. No. I V. 

A ccording to an abftraft of a fift of 
eftatcs of abfentees, publifbcd in Ja 
ar)- 1769, 

The eflates of thofe who live conftai 
abroad, and are feldom or never in Irela 
amount to 371,900/. 

And the eftates of thofe who live gener 
abroad, and vifit Ireland occafionaliy, amc 
to 117,800/. * 


The debt of Ireland, at Lady-day 17 
amounted to 1,141,591/. yj. ii|</. exclu 
of which, Ireland has raifed 740,000/. by 
of annuities, with beneftt of furvivorfhip, • 
440,000/. at 6 per cent, and 300,000/. at 
per cent. 
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No. V. 


A Two years average eftimate of the reve- 
nue, and expence of the Irilh Govern* 
liient, according to late experience. 


I- 

Hereditary Revenue, grofs— 

about - - 1,200,000 

Old additional Duties— about 380,000 

New additional Duties— about 140,000 

Stamp Duties— about - - 40,000 

Vice-Treafurers, and Pells, ancient 
Fees and Salaries— about - 40,000 


Dedudl 

Expence of Management— about 483,000 
Drawbacks, &c,— about - 3,000 

Expence attending Stamp Duties — 
about - « 14,000 


1,800,000 


500,000 


Nett Produce 1,300,000 

Expences. 

Civil Lift— about - 330,000 

Military Eftabliftimcnt— about 938,000 
■ Extraordinary Expences— about 432,000 


Total Expence £, 1,700,000 


FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TThE following Obfervations conlifl; prin* 
cipally of materials, which were intended to 
be employed in another work. Such reputa- 
tion as might have been acquired by attention 
to ftyle, ornament, and arrangement, is fa- 
crificed for the .fake of ftating, while it is 
not too late, to the People of Grtat Britain, 
as well as to thofe of Ireland, feme fadls, 
very interefting to them, and the knowledge 
of which poffibly may be of fervice with re- 
fpeft to the queftions that are immediately 
to come before the Legillature, 


a 


As 


ii ADVERTISEMENT. 

As it is the management of thefe times 
to conceal from the Public the meafures 
that are intended, and as Minifters are fatif- 
fied with carrying certain quellions through 
Parliament without troubling themfelves 
about farther confiderations, the Author can 
only reafon on the general notoriety of thofe 
meafures ; and he fliall be happy if at leaf! 
part of that, to which it is faid the Govern- 
ment of the two kingdoms is pledged, may 
not prove true. A wilh to ferve both 
countries could alone have induced him to 
undertake as difagreeable a^ tafk as has ever 
fallen to hk lot ; and when he adds, that he 
is fenhble how much of what he Hates is 
likely, till well underftood, to be difpleafing 
to many in both countries, and unlikely to 
fuit their prejudices, he, 6n thofe accounts, 
hopes lie may claim fome fort of merit. 
The Manufacturers of Britain will not be 

fatisfied 



ADVERTISEMENT. iii 
fatisfied with all his dotflrines ; but in this 
he mull: acquiefce for the prcfent, as the ex- 
perience of manKind tells us, that he who 
does not go every length with thofe who are 
interefled in a queftion, unavoidably rilks 
their good opinion. 

In refpe£l to Ireland, it Is painful to him 
in an extreme degree, to feem even to the 
mod: prejudiced and unreafonable, to take a 
part againfl her in the propofed arrangement 
with Britain, although it be only in the fin- 
gle point relative to the alteration of the 
Navigation A<51; (for he cannot confider 
Protefting Duties as the wllh of that coun- 
try at large ;) but he Is convinced that the 
generality of the People of Ireland are not 
aware of the whole extent of what has been 
defired on that head. He thinks them more 
reafonable than to form fuch a wllh, and Is 



fure that when the conlequences of the proi* 
pofed alteration are laid before them, that 
generpfity of character, for which they are 
dlftlnguifhed, mvift prevent their continuingf 
to afk it ; and it is only by ftatlng the cafe 
of Britain flrongly, that they are likely to 
fee how nnreaxonable their claim is. If he 
were even to confider the matter merely as 
an Iriniman, who only cared for one part of 
the empire, without the leaft regard for the 
good and Advantage of the whole, he would 

not wilh the meafure to take place ; becaufe, 

* 

if Biitaiiirlhould be furprifed into it, and the 
alteration which is defired Ihould ignorantly 
and inconliderately be made, he knows Ihe 
muft reclaim the conceflion (he had made. 
He moft ardently wilhes*that fuch a mortifi- 
cation may be fpared to Ireland, and that 
the confcquences which would refult frona 
it, may be prevented j and it is from thi^ 



ADVERTISEMENT. v 
wifh he is induced to take a part in the quef- 
tion. If merely from the fear of rilking 

the unfavourable opinion of the People of 

• • 

that Country, he fhould withhold the infor- 
matioir which is in his power, or decline to 
Hate matters which they ought to know, he 
ihould feel himfelf unworthy to belong to 
them ; and he fhould think it difhoneft, in the 
liigheft degree, to enter on the fubjedt, with- 
out the refolution to treat it with the utmoft 
impartiality. If he had prejucjices, they 
would probably be in favour of Ireland ; and 
perhaps their foundation might be traced 
to the indignation he has formerly felt on 
the treatment of that country. He is, how- 
ever, equally interefted in the welfare of 
both-eountries ; and if he could fufpe£l him- 
felf of partiality to either of them, he moft 
alTurediy would have avoided the fubjedt. 
J^is fituation in refpe£t to both, may and 

ought 



ought to prevent his being prejudiced ; at 
leaft it is fuch as has ferved to give him 
fome knowledge of the interefls of each. 

r ' 

He can have no motive for taking part againfl; 
either: his defire was to reprefent the real 
flate of Ireland, as fiir as he could ; to 
prevent mifchievoiis, idle, or unavailing cla- 
mour, and to counteract the defigns of thofe 
whofe object is to miHead and dupe the 
people. 

It will give him great fatlsfaCtion, if now, 
or in future, thefe Obfervations fhould lead 
to cool and dlfpafllonate examination, and in 
the end, to the mutual advantage of Great 
Britain and Ireland. He has Hated many 
faCts ; he has freely observed upon thofe 
faCts ; and he hopes what he has remarked 
will give rife to reflections more ufeful and 
important. 



ADVERTISEMENT. vli 
The Tables will give a more corre6l: idea 
of the Rate of Manufactures and Trade than 
could have been formed without them. A 
greater detail relative to parts of the Filhe- 
ries, to particular MaiiufaClures, and to the 
trade to fome countries, which, however, 
may not at prefent be of much confequence, 
Ihould have been given, if there had been 
more time ; but it being declared, that the 
very bufinefs, which is the principal objeCl 
of thefe Obfervations, is immediately to be 
difeufled, the information herein containedj, 
fuch as it is, if delayed, would have come 
too late. If there had been leifure ’for the 
purpofe, the author would have informed 
himfelf more fully on lome other points, 
and the w'holc of what he now offers, 
might have appearecl in a more finifhed 
Rate. 


The 



vlii ADVERTISEMENT. 

The author takes his leave, by wifliing his 
exertions, in favour of the great points which 
were the objefts of the Navigation Laws, 
may not be confounded \Vith narrow reftric- 
tions relative to Manu failures and Commerce 
in general. He is rather difpofed to difeoun- 
tenance and difluade all reftraints, except 
thofe which are neceffary to fupport the Brl- 
tifli Marine, to make Britain the mart of 
commerce, and to fecure to her Dominions 
the only return Ihe can reap for the great ex- 
pence of her foreign fettlements, namely, 
the monopoly of their fupply. 

Sheffield Place, 

Jan. 25, 1785. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


MANUFACTURES, TRADE, 


PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND. 


The exteftfions given in the courfe of the 
laft fix years to the trade and commerce of 
Ireland, are fo recent in the recolledion of 
both kingdoms, that it would be fuperfluous 
to Rate them in detail, notwithftanding that 
they form the ground work of the following 
Obfervations. It would be equally fuper- 
fluous to record, as the fequel of that detail, 
the expreffions ufed by a warm-hearted peo- 
ple, in the firft flow of their fentiments, 
under a change of circumftances, moft aufpi- 

B cious 
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clous, it may be hoped, not only to them, 
but to the profperity of the wliole Britiih 
empire, of which they form a confiderablc 
part. Ireland had been placed by the hand 
of Providence in an advanced htuation be- 
tween the two Continents, with excellent 
harbours towards the prevailing w'inds, and 
with the bleffing of a fertile foil, and tem- 
perate climate ; but lire had neverthelefs long 
laboured in an inefficient and helplefs pover- 
ty, under a fyftem of reftraints equally perni- 
cious, unwife, and unjuft. — It is natural, that 
the minds of her people fhould be elated on 
the emancipation of their induftry and a£li- 
vity ; and perhaps a confiderable period muft 
elapfe, before they fettle fufficiently, either 
to afcertain the intrinfic value of their late 
acquifitions, or to adopt the means of apply- 
ing thofe acquifitions to the belt effed; : 
the beft habits, of exertion are not fud- 
denly to be expe£led, though they may gra- 
dually be formed by the natural progreffion 
of a free commerce, and the foftering atten- 
tion of a wife and fettled government. 

From fuch attainments alone can refult. 
tliat increafe of ftock and capital, which 
3 wdll 
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will be effentially necelTary, before Ireland 
can avail herfelf of half her advantages. In 
the mean time, many of her people feem 
difpofed rather to feek farther fpeculative and 
theoretical claims, than to cultivate the folid 
benefits which they actually poflefs ; whilft 
others are rifquing and prejudicing the prin- 
cipal ftaple of their country, by forcing its 
weak capital into too many and new branches. 
Thefe unfteady and extravagant attempts 
have a tendency not only to check trade» 
but to provoke retaliation. 

It is now well known amon^ commercial 
nations, that manufactures, forced, and fup- 
ported by bounties and prohibitions, cannot 
long thrive, and •are not only a lofs to the 
community, in proportion to thefr expence, 
but are farther pernicious, by tempting away 
hands from the thriving manufeClures. By 
aiming at too many things at once, Ireland 
will fucceed in none ; but by purfuing cer- 
tain ftaple articles that beft fuit her, flie may 
bring them to that perfection which will 
command the markets. A country, of the 
extent of Ireland, cannot expeCV to prevail 
in every manufaClure j Ihe may trifle in many, 
B z but 
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but Ihe can excel at foreign markets in few ; 
and thofe, under proper management, may 
be amply fufficient to give both employment 
and affluence to her people.-— It is the abun- 
dance of a manufacture, and the general 
eflablhhment of it in a country, that makes 
it both cheap and good. 

The Irifli have been reprefen ted as being 
lazy, and not difpofed to labour : they 
are, however, of an a£tive nature, and ca- 
pable of the greateft exertions ; and of as 
good a difpofition as any nation, in the fame 
Rate of improvement : their Generofity, Hof- 
pitality, and Bravery, are proverbial : intel- 
ligence and zeal in whatever they undertake 
will not be wanting : but* it has been the 
falhion to*judge of them from their out- 
caRs, The Highlanders of Scotland, in 
their Hate of nature, are alfo faid to bo 
indolent. That men who have very little 
to do, Ihould appear to do little, is not 
ftrange ; but who thinks them indolent, 
when brought into fituations where they 
can ad ? The Highlanders, indeed, have 
Rijl lefs reafon for, indolence than the 
Irifli ; the country of the former with diffi- 
culty 
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culty can fubfift them, while the plentiful 
foil of Ireland encourages idlenefs — Perhaps' 
the cheapnefsof the common food, potatoes, 
may be juftly deemed a caufe of idlenefs,^ ahd 
confequently detrimental to manufactures ; a 
fmall garden of potatoes will fubfift a family. 
Few countries have become completely in- 
duftrioiis, till the price of provifions was 
comparatively high. In how many towns, 
even of England, where the manufaifturers 
can acquire a fubfiftence, without daily la- 
bour, do numbers of them confume the 
Monday and T uefday in idlenefs ? The com- 
mon people of Ireland have not^had the en- 
couragement they might have had,* if an un- 
fortunate difference of religion had not pre- 
vailed, and if it had not been thought a ne- 
cefiary policy, not to bring forward the mals 
of the people who differed from the reformed 
church, but more efpecially becaufe their 
principles were fuppoled to be hoftile not 
only to the eftablifficd religion, but to the efta- 
blifiied government. * Lately, the levere laws 
againft Roman Catholics have been repealed, 
and many unneceflary reftraints removed ; 
Reftraints which had ftiamefully lafted too 
long, and can only be accounted for by the 

acrimony 
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acrimony of the times in which they were 
impofed. At prefent, perhaps, the improve- 
ment of Ireland is as rapid as any country 
ever experienced, nor will any thing check 
it, but the weaknefs of human nature, an 
ill-founded diffatisfadlion, and an extrava- 
gant difpofition to innovation and change. 

Jealoufies in trade between England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland will ever occur. Suchjea- 
loufies in fome refpefts ftimulate ufeful com- 
petition, and in the end improve manufac- 
tures, and promote trade. In the fermen- 
tation and progrefs of fuch jealoufies, appeals 
will iVeqCiently be made to the Legiflature, 
and the interference of the Legiflature, when 
obtained, will generally 'prove mifehievous 
to the great interefts of commerce, without 
^giving fatisfa<5lion to any of the contending 
parties. In fuch inftances, however, much 
good may be done by wife and diligent Mi- 
nifters, who think it their duty to watch, 
to inquire, and fully to inform themfelves. 
Prejudices may be removed, miftakes may 
be expofed, and fbmetimes ufeful regulations 
may be introduced. This remark has been 
fuggefted by the prefent circumftances of 
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Ireland : it has been already hinted, that 
Ihe aims at more than her capital can poflibly 
fnpport, or in which Ihe can poffibly fuc- 
ceed : fome of her people have been igno- 
rantly eager in profelfing an unfriendly dif- 
pofition to Britifli manufaflures, and perhaps 
perfuade themfelves, that under the term 
“ Protecting Duties*,” they can conceal 
their real meaning — the introduction of 
a plan of prohibitory duties. Happily, a 
conliderable proportion of the country thinks 
differently ; and her Parliament, after a 
full inveftigation, rejeCted the meafure, by 
a great majority. Yet, many ftiJl retain 
the difpolition to occupy themJelves, and 
difturb others, with attempts to introduce 
the mifchievous fyftem. A war of pro- 
tecting duties and bounties, would an- 
fwer to neither country; it would be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to both ; it would be 
ruinous to Ireland. The duty propofed 
would be prohibitory. If Ireland prohibits 
the ftaple manufacture of Great Britain, mea-- 
fures of a firoilar tendency would inevitably 


* The duties prppofed were fo high as to be^p^ohibi- 
tory of Britifl), and thwefoxe protecting Irifh woollens. 

and 
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and foon take place, refpefting the ftapic 
nlanufa(£lure of Ireland. Even by doing 
much lefs, the great article of trade, on which 
Jrelahd depends, her linen manufadture, 
would be ruined ; merely the placing Irifli 
linens on the fame footing as foreign, would 
almofl entirely prevent the ufe of them in 
England, and be ten times more prejudicial 
to Ireland, than her prohibition of Englilh 
woollens would be to Great Britain. Mea- 
fures, too, might be purfued in that line, 
which would forward and aflift the interefts 
of Great Britain, in the north of Europe. 

But while prohibitory duties might bring 
real evils on Ireland, they would fail of an- 
fwering the end intended : they encourage 
contraband trade ; and no laws could prevent 
the fmuggling of Britilh manufadtures into 
Ireland : the near neighbourhood and great 
intercourfe give a facility, which could not 
be obviated ; nor could non - importation 
agreements laft long. . Ireland would foon 
be tired of the impofitions of her own ma- 
nufadlurers, who would immediately avail 
themfelves of the opportunity, and who 
have raifed the clamour for the purpofe of 




7 ALUE of all Commodities exported from Ireland to Britain for Ten Years, ending the 25th of 
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exa»5ling an additional profit from the con- 
lumer ; (he would foon find fhe cannotT 
fupply herfelf, and that efforts which may 
fall heavily on her in other refpefts, will 
ferve her in no refpe£l, but would greatly 
raife the price to her people of that elfen- 
tially necefl'ary article, cloathing. 

Thofe who examine with a jealous eye 
the advantages refulting to Great Britain 
from her fupplying Ireland with certain ar- 
ticles, fhould obferve the prodigious quan- 
tity of linen with which Ireland lupplies 
(rieat Britain ; the value of wdiich, in the 
year ending the 25th of March, *1782, ex- 
ceeded all the imports into Ireland of the 
growtli, produce, ‘and manufaclure of Great 
Britain : it amounted to 24,692,072 yards, 
value 1,646,1381. 2S. 8d. Irifh money*; be- 

fides 

See the table No. I. Tlie author inadvertently 
took the year of tlie grefttefl export ; but the aver.ige of 
four years, ending the 25th of March, 1778, and pre- 
vious to the exports of Ireland being hurt by her non- 
importation agreements, (which they were) was in value 
^’ 455 > 999 h 7*' SiJ- In confequence of thofe agree- 
ments, and other circumftatices, the value of linen ex. 
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fides linen yarn, to the amount of 169,1 26I. 
I os. In the fame year, all the imports 
into Ireland, of the produce and manufadlure 
of Great Britain, amounted to- 1,486,31 7I. 
2S. 4d. ; of which the quantity and value 
of woollens was as follows, and it happened 
to be the year of the greateft import : 

Yards. £. s. d. 

Gld drapery, - 362,824 - Value 253,976 o 9 

New drapery, - 547.336 - 68,417 o o 

312,393 o o 


And it is farther worthy of notice, that, in 
the fame year, when Ireland exported 

Yards, , s, 

To Britain - • 24,692,072 value 1,646,138 2 8 

She exported to all 
the reft of the 

world only • • 278,231 — 18,548 14 S 

And coloured linens *13*655! — — 5*984 9 9 

Total export - 25*083,958! 


ports fell, in 1781, to 961,455!. The next year, 1782^ 
however, as ufually happens on fuch occafions, it in- 
creafed^ and to the great amount above mentioned. 
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Moreover it may be obferved, that Ireland 
does not grow a fufficlency of wool of a 
proper fort, if (he fhould manufafture the 
whole of it, to fupply her own confumption 
of woollens ; and that (he could not get the 
fame articles cheaper from any other coun- 
try than from Great Britain. At the fame 
time, a great proportion of the linens which 
Great Britain takes from Ireland might be 
got cheaper from the north of Europe : and 
Ireland Ihould remember, that, of all her 
exports in the fame year, viz. 1782, 
Britain alone took 2,699,825!. 13s, 8|d. 
How trifling, comparatively, the remainder 
of her exports, will appear under the head 
of her general trade. 

The year 1783 was not exactly the period 
when we fliould have expelled the woollen 
manufadurers of Ireland to be moft clamo- 
rous, and that they Ihould enter upon the 
moft violent meafures. Unprejudiced peo- 
ple, at leaft, will think that the complaints 
were ill timed ; and the following account 
of the exports of woollens * will prove it. It 

•* Exclafive of frize, flannels, flockings, and oiix- 
|tires of woollens, and hats. 
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jhovW he remarked, that the export was 
allowed only daring a fmall part of the 
year 1780. 

Old drapery exported from Ireland, year 
ending the 25th of March, 

Yards. 

1780 494 

1781 3,740 

1782 4,633 

1783 40,589 

New drapery exported from Ireland, year 
ending the 2jth of March, 

Yards, 

1780 — • 8,653 

1781 • 286,859 

1782 — 336,607 

1783 — 538,061 

And as a firrther proof of the increafe of 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland, it ap- 
pears that the export of wool, woollen, and 
worlled yarn had decreafed above half. The 
average export of the lah, which is the 
principal article, for feven years, ending 

the 25th of March, 1770, vvas 142,890 
/tones. The average of the fame number 

of 
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of years, ending the 25th of March, 1783, 
was 66,6yg {lones. 

It fhould be remarked, that at the time 
Ireland, on the opening of her ports for 
exportation of woollens, made an effort to 
fend the above quantity to foreign markets, 
flie increafed her imports of woollens. 
This helps to fhew an advantage in taking 
away that unreafonable reftraint, and fhould 
convince us, that the more Ireland exports, 
the greater her neceffity will be of import- 
ing from England. Ireland was enabled to 
work up her wool in thofe articles which 
befl fulted it, and to the greatefl’advantage, 
for foreign markets, inftead of employing 
it to dlfadvantages and increafed the impor- 
tation of fuch woollen articles as England 
could furnilh cheaper than fhe could make 
them. 

On an average of four years, from 1 763 
IP 1 767, Ireland imported. 

Yards. 

New drapery, - 281,557 
Pld drapery, ? a 96,047 


On 
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On an average of four years, ending the 
ijth of March, 1783, Ireland inaported, 

Y^rds. 

New drapery, - , 390,095 

Old drapery, - 281,406 

But the increafe of the importation of the 
principal article, new drapery, was only about 
one fifth of the increafed matjufaclure for 
exportation. 

Yards. 

Increafed quantity of new drapery 
imported, - - - 108,538 

New drapery exported, year ending 

the 25th of March, 1783, - 538,061 

And the export of the latter article, the 
fame year, exceeded the import near 1 20,00a 
yards. And farther it Ihtould be remarked, 
that, in the very year when fo large a quan- 
tity of Irilh woollens were able to meet 
Britilh at foreign market, a duty was alked 
on Britifli to enable Irifli woollens to meet 
them at the markets of Ireland, 

It fhould be obferved, however, that the 
manufaflure of woollens was not fo much 
Increafed as appears from the ftalcd export 
of the four laft years.: a certain proportion 
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of thofe articles, which now appear in the 
exports, were finuggled from Ireland pre- 
vious to 1778, at which time the prohibi- 
tion to export was taken off with refpedl to 
the Britifh plantations in America, or the 
Weft Indies, or any Britifh fettlement on 
the coaft of Africa. Before that time, 
woollens could not be mentioned in the 
Cuftom-houfe ftate of the exports of Ire- 
land ; but now that the export is opened to 
all the world, by the afls of 1780 and 1781, 
it is found that two thirds of her woollens 
go to Portugal, to which place fhe proba- 
bly fent nearly as much before. The im- 
portation, however, of moft of tliofc arti- 
cles into Portugal, both then and now, was, 
and is, fuppofed tw be prohibited by Portu- 
gal : and it ftiould farther be remarked, that 
as woollens are not fubjefl: to duties on ex- 
port, the vanity, and other motives of mer- 
chants may have induced them to enter 
greater quantities for exportation than they 
have really fent. 

But fome of the violent friends ^ Ireland 
fay, we will have non-importation agrec- 
snents, prote<fting duties, prohibitions, &c. 

If 
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If you don’t take our linens, we will not 
only refufe Britifh, but alfo foreign and co- 
lonial conamodities from Great Britain, and 
the two laft amount to near 8oo,oool. 
yearly *. 

It will be anfwercd, that Great Britain 
gives to the principal manufadlure of Ireland 
every advantage in every part of her domi- 
nions, and may moft reafonably expedl that 
her own principal manufaflure (hould, in re- 
turn, have equal advantages in Ireland, which 
they have not. The linens Great Britain 
takes from Ireland are five times the value of 


^ Some of thefe pretended friends of Ireland, who, 
whether actuated by an honeft and zealous ignorance, 
or by worfe motives, are likely to prove her greatefl 
enemies, have been driven, by the abfurdity of theii 
pretenfion, into the niofl contradiflory mode of reafon- 
ing : for, on fome occafions, they treat as a feparate 
kingdom, not only independent, but utterly unconnec- 
ted ; on others, they claim as a part of the empire, en- 
titled (according to an inaufpicious phrafe) to a recipro- 
city of equal rights. For the fake of fairnefs in argu- 
ment, it is to be wiflied they would chufe one predica- 
ment or the other. The attempt to blend both charac- 
ters, is not calculated to promote either candour or per- 
fpicuity^ 


the 
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the woollens taken from Britain. Ireland 
takes nothing from her that fhe can get 
cheaper or better elfewhere, except the com- 
modities of the Britifli Weft Indies; and, in 
return, ftie has an advantage in her fhare of 
the monopoly of the Weft-India markets, 
and fl^e has no pretenfion to trade with the 
plantations on any other principle. Whatever 
elfe ftie takes of colonial or foreign articles, 
is for her own convenience ; and before Ire- 
land cuts off all commercial intercourfe with 
Great Britain, it may be worth her while to 
confider the proportion of the exports of Ire- 
land taken by Great Britain, as^ already men- 
tioned : it will appear that her* exports to 
all other parts did not, in the fame year, 
much exceed, inwalue, the twentieth part 
of her exports to Britain, and in that part* 
are included the exports to the Britiflr plan- 
tations, which would be found no fmall 
part, but which would be alfo loft, as fuch 
proceedings on the part of Ireland vyould 
naturally tend to .interrupt all coifimercial 
intercourfe with the Britilh colonies and 
empire. Great Britain has found it poffible 
to exift, and to maintain, her commercial 
affluence againft the combinations and inter- 

D ruotions 
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rmptions of many principal markets in both 
Continents ; but Ireland has not yet made 
the experiment, how fhe could exift without 
the markets of the Brltifh dominions : and 
when Ireland (hall be fo madly advifed, nei- 
ther fleets nor armies, nor any extraordinary 
expence, will be necefl'ary, on the part of 
Great Britain, to convince her fhe is wrong : 
hurtful it may be for a time ; but in the end, 
and foon. Great Britain muft prevail : Ire- 
land cannot : for it does not appear where 
fhe will get what fhe wants, and that fhe has 
credit with other nations to the amount fhe 
would require ; or where fhe will difpofe of 
what fhe 'has, if fhe fhould have no inter- 
courfe with Great Britain or the Britifh co- 
lonies. It will be found, that it is the inter- 
courfe with the Britifh dominions that ena- 
bles Ireland to trade in any confiderable 
degree. 

This hoflile mode of argument is, how- 
ever, very improperly brought on by Ire- 
land. It would ill become either kingdom 
to encourage even the difeuffion of fuch 
propofitions ; and the feat of empire could 
never adopt the mcafures hinted at, unlefs 

unavoidably 
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tinavoidably driven to them. Under the pre- 
fent enlarged and free fyftem of commerce, ' 
there is demand and trade enough in the 
world to occupy the utmoh: induftry of both 
countries. This kind of fcrutiny, then, 
Ihould not take place; but if Ireland will 
force it forwards, the inveftigation will not 
prove either beneficial or flattering to her. 
She might at leaft be fatisfied until fhe finds 
lierfelf in the fituation of being able to fay 
to Britain, My ports (hall be open to all 
your manufactures, free of all duties, on 
condition that your ports fhall be open to 
mine in the like manner. — Ireland is hardly 
in the fituation to agree to that' propofol ; 
and the generality of Englifhmen would 
probably at firfl ‘objeCl : but there is no- 
thing in it which Ihould alarm them. Great 
Britain could underfel Ireland in mofl: 
manufactures : fuch is the predominancy of 
fuperior fkill, induftry, and capital, over 
low-priced labour, and comparatively very 
few taxes. — Many, would objeCt to the ex- 
tenfion of this idea to raw materials, as 
well as to manufactures ; but even the per- 
mitting Englifh wool and fullers’ earth, 
<;harged with inland carriage, freight, com- 
D 2 miflion. 
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miffion, &c. to go to Ireland, need not 
alarm, on the ground of giving a fuperio- 
rity to the latter*. Let it be remembered, 
that England underfels other countries even 
in the manufafture of Spanilh wool. The 
wool grower in England, who fubrnits 
the monopoly of his wool to the manufac- 
turers, 


^ The Englilh woollen manufafturers will fay, the 
export of wool from England to Ireland mufl greatly 
reduce the price of wool in the latter country, and, wnth 
the low price of labour, enable the Irifli manufadurers 
to underfel them, and of courfe will urge the fame ob- 
jedions as they ,do, to the export of wool to France. 
On the other hand, the wool growers of Ireland will op- 
pofe the redudion of the price, which is from 3s, to 4s. 
per ftone higher than in England : and it is faid, until 
mutton becomes a more common food in Ireland, and 
the price confequently rifes, it would not anfwer to keep 
up the prefent number of fheep, if not encouraged by 
the high price of wool. The increafe of tillage in that 
country, it is fuppofed, will naturally decreafe the num» 
her of fheep, unlefs, by a mode of agriculture fuperior 
to the prefent, and a more general introdudion of artifi- 
cial grafles, turneps, &:c. llie Ihould be enabled to keep 
a greater ftock. Yet the following account of the great 
fair of Bailinafloe, in Connaught, feems to prove that the 
number of flieep was increafmg in Ireland. Tillage, 
however, has made, comparatively, very little progrefs 
in that part of the kingdom. . 
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turers, might receive fome relief. This, 
liowever, is a nice point, and does .not re- 
quire any difcuffion at prelent. 

Abstract of Wool fold at the different Fairs of Bal- 
linafloe, from July, 1771, to July, 1778, inclufive. 


Date, 

Ko. of Bags No. of do. 

ToUl. 


foia. 

unfold. 


1771, July, - 

- 1492 

— 15 *- 

1507 

1772, , - 

— 1286 

— II — 

1297 

i 773 » > - 

- *550 

— 33 — 

1583 

1774, . - 

- 1623 

— 25 — 

1648 

» 775 > . ' 

- *574 

— 61 *— 

*635 

1776, , - 

- *857 

— 64 — 

T92I 

,777, . 

— 2004 

— 70 — 

2074 

177*^. » - 

- *359 

— 553 — 

1912 

Total No. — 

*2745 

832’ • 

*3577 

Yearly average 

*593 

104 

*697 

N. B. The failure ill 1778 arofe from the flagnation 

of credit, and a decreafe of 

the demand for bay yarn 

from England. 




S H E £ 

p fold at 

the faid Fair. 


Date. 

fold. 

unfold. 

Total, 

1771, 0£l. — 

519s® 

— ■ • , — 

5*950 

,772, 

53632 

-r- 50 

53682 

t 773 > — 

552 if 2 

6390 — 

61682 

* 774 , — 

60796 

— 5302 — 

66633 

* 775 » — 

63904 

1020 — 

64924 

1776,' — 

66873 

— 639 — 

67511 

* 777 , — 

63792 

— *2743 — 

76535 

00 

1 

I 

44894^ 

— 3*588 ^ 

7648 a 
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Inftead of protefting or prohibitory duties, 
which would not anfwer.the purpofe of the 
promoters of them ; or an entire removal of 
all duties between the two countries, for 
which, it has been already obferved, Ireland 
is not yet ripe ; perhaps to lower the Britifli 
inoperative duties to the Irilh, would be the 
leaft exceptionable meafure : it would leave 
the trade nearly on its prefent footing ; and 
it is the intereft of the Britifh manufiidurers 
that the duties fliould be equalized, rather 
by lowering them here, than by raifing them 
in Ireland. 

To this many of the Englifh woollen 
manufacturers would objeCt : but if Great 
Britain fliould take off the heavy duties on 
the importation of Irifli woollens into Britain, 
it would not be of the advantage to Ireland 
that flie Imagines, nor a material check to 
the Britifh manufacturers of wool. On the 
part of England and Scotland, it may be 
worth while to confider, that lowering 
high duties to the fcale of the Irifli, while 
it will take away the. arguments, and may 
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fupprefs the clamours of the difcontented 
ill Ireland, cannot hurt their own manufac- 
tures. The heavy duties on the importation 
of Irifli manufa<£lures into Great Britain are 
prohibitory : they are in general unneceffary ; 
and only ferve to irritate and keep alive pre- 
judice and falfe notions. For while Great Bri- 
tain can underfel Ireland, even in the home 
markets of the latter, in almoft every manu- 
faflure, charged with land carriage in Bri- 
tain, freight, duties on landing, and com- 
miffion ; and notwithftanding the bounties 
given by the Dublin Society, or Parliament ; 
Ireland furely coul^ not fell any quantity of 
manufaflures at Britifli markets, *or much 
more to foreign countries, than flie does now. 
She may, indeed, he able to export, in the 
courfe of trade, and to aflbrt in cargoes, to 
a certain extent, fome articles which fhe 
cannot make cheaper than England, but not 
in quantities to prejudice the latter. Per- 
haps, one of the ftrongeft objedions at pre- 
fent to opening the. Brithh markets to the 
Irlfli manufadures, is the danger of fmug- 
gling cargoes from the Continent of Europe. 

Ireland, it is faid, can afFo|:d feme broad 
Huffs, durants, fhalloohs, and fhags, cheaper 
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than Great Britain : her flannels are as good, 
if not the beft : her blankets are as cheap : 
and in hair plulh and druggets, flie can rival 
France ; but, if it be true, ihe has not a fuf~ 
ficiency of wool to carry "thofe manufadures 
to any great extent. The very price of that 
article, which is generally 3s. or 4s. at leaft 
per ftone of 16 pounds higher than in Eng- 
land, as already mentioned, muft prevent 
her ; for it was the low price of labour 
alone which enabled Ireland to fend wool- 
len or worfted yarn to Britain 

It is, thejefore, really the fuperior qua- 
lity and cheapnefs of Britilh manufadlure, 
that prevents import from Ireland. Mr. 
Arthur Young has inquired, why give in 
linen what you deny in other fabrics ? Irilh 
linen has all the advantages of a freedom 
from a great variety of excifes, which the 
manufacturers of Englilh linen labour under, 
and yet the EngUfh manufacture, fo bur- 
thened, thrives, from there being a difference 
in the fabrics, and as great a difference would 
be in other fabrics. The fixed trade, capital, 

♦ It appears from the Table, No. I. that the quantity 
of wool the feat was trifling. 
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and Iklll of England, at prefent at leafl:, bid 
dfefiance to the no excifes of Ireland. If Ire- 
land cannot meet Englilh raanufaftuxes in 
her own markets, notwithflanding her ad- 
vantages at home, how can {he ,nieet Eng- 
land to any great extent at foreign markets, 
without thofe advantages. New fabrics re- 
quire new capitals, new ellablilhments, and 
new exertions. 

Taking the year of the greatell export of 
woollens from Ireland, viz. 1783, we find, 
the quantity of wool, woollen and worfted 
farn exported, greatly decrealed, and that 
ihe whole quantity of wool exported, 
was - - zo 63 ftones, 10 lbs. 

md the whole quaiftity 

of woollen yarn, - 440 ftones. 

worfted yarn, - .66677 Hones. 

It is clear, that even if thefe quantities had 
been of the fort of wool fit for making the 
woollens that Ireland imports, it would not 
iiave been fufficlent*; for, in the fame year 
Ihe imported near 800,000 yards, viz. » 

Yards. 

New drapery, - 420,4,15,! 

Old drapery, - 374,872 

E 
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and until Ireland becomes a country of /hep'* 
herds, and prefers (hcep-walks to tillage, 
and depopulation to population, (he cannot 
import much lefs. She has grown rich, and 
tnorc populous ; her demand for woollens 
has increafed, and is likely to increafe much 
more : Great Britain, therefore, has little to 
apprehend ; but the confumer in Ireland muft 
pay whatever additional expence is thrown 
on woollens imported ; he muft pay the ex- 
traordinary expence of fraugglrng, or what- 
ever duty may be laid. 

Equal duties muft be low ; if high, they 
would be proteifting or prohibitory duties 
againft England. It is obvious, that whatever 
they are, they muft fall on the confumer in 
Ireland, who muft have thefe articles in 
Tome (hape. 

As to the lyftem of no duties in either 
country, if that (hould be propofed, Ireland 
will dread the extindion of forae of her 
prclent manufadlures of woollen. She will 
rccolle£t the effed: of the Methuen treaty 
with Portugal, by which Britifh woollens 
were introduced, and the Portuguefe manu- 
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failures of wool, which had been e^labllOied 
hove twenty years be fore f were craihed ; 
or although that treaty, on the face of it, 
appears fimple, and the principles of it not 
eciprocal its object was as now ftated ; it 
vas undcrftood fo at the time, and it fyc- 
;eeded. The conduct, however, of Portugal 
vas not impolitic. It was not poffible for 
ler to carry her woollen manufafture to any 
^reat extent, or nearly to fupply her people 
ind colonies. She got a great advantage, as 
.0 her wines, by the treaty ; and her people 
vere fupplied cheaper with the neceffary 
jrticle, woollens. 

Ireland, perhaps, had better be content to 
cmain as Ihe is : lier duties on her imports, 
which are 5 per cent, on the cuftom rate, 
^nd 5 per cent, more on the rate for import 
jxcife, give advantage to her own manu- 
fa£lures. Her import duties conlift of cuf- 
toms payable lil^e the Britilh, and alfb of an 

* Britiih woollens were not to be admitted on better 
terms than thofe of other countries, although the wines 
of Portugal were to pay in England lower duties than any 
Other wines, 

E 2 


excife. 
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excife, called import excife,* which is bon- 
dable until the goods are taken out for coii' 
fumption, when it is to be paid, and has 
therefore got the name of excife. Draperies, 
however, from Britain, do not pay the im*- 
port excife, only the ciillom. 

The manufactures of wool certainly have 
increafed, and are increafing, under their 
prefent circumftances ; and a fufficient quan- 
tity is manufactured, to Ihew that extraordi- 
nary meafures are not necelTary. The cla- 
mour on this fubjeCt has been nearly confined 
to Dublin, .the molt improper place for the 
manufacture, and where it is much to be 
Kvilhed it may not flourifli ; where a difpo- 
fition has appeared rather to riot and infult 
the Legiflature, than to cultivate, with in- 
duftry, the benefits of an enlarged and free 
commerce. The feat of expence and licen- 
tioufnefs is not a fit place for the principal 
branch of the woollen manufacture, or for 
any other, except flight fabrics, which de- 
pend upon changeable fafliion,. and mnft be 
under ?he ey? of ^e fliopkeeper. 
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A good deal has been already laid, rela- 
tive to woollens, which applied to the' 
general requifition from Ireland, thait the 
manufaftures of ^ both countries fliall be li- 
able to equal duties on import into each 
other. The Britilh duties, when compared 
with the Irlfli, will not, by any means, give 
to an indifferent perfon the impreflion of fair- 
nefs and equality, or even of utility ; they 
have, however, in truth, little or no effeft, 
except to caufe uneafinefs, to irritate, and 
feemingly to juftify the idea of protecting 
duties. Whilft fimilar BritiOi commodities 
command the markets of Ireland, from their 
fuperior quality and cheapnefs,' thought 
charged with the Irilh duties, what chance 
of fale have the ' fame articles of Irifh ma- 
nufacture at Britifti markets, eVeii without a 
duty ? An alteration, therefore, would benefit 
Jteland, or prejudice Britain, much* Ifefs thaii 
is imagined. This argument, perhaps, it 
will be faid, may ahfwer for the year 17851 
but may not apply to the probable future 
ftate of manufadureS in Ireland in 1800-H 
that the progrefs' of manufadures in the two 
countries, one of which pays taxes, to thd 
amount of fourteen mUlions, and the othef 
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one million only, little or no part of 
^hich can be faid to fall on manufa£lures, 

; not likely to keep an equal pace. To 
^hich it may be replied, that the price of 
ibour, and expences of all kinds, will un- 
oubtedly increafe with the increafe of ma- 
iufadlures in Ireland ; that one million of 
axes is lefs difproportionate to the wealth 
»f that country, than may appear to thofe 
vho have not examined their comparative 
dches, and that if Great Britain makes no 
improper facrifices, Ihe will maintain her 
prefent fupcriority. It merits, therefor^, 
ihe confiderajrion of the Britifh manu- 
facturers, 'whether the fale of their goods 
will not be much more hurt by the dif- 
fatisfadion of Ireland, and non-importa- 
tion agreements, (although the latter will 
not be effedual or lading) than by a 
redudion of the duties on the import of 
Irifh manufadures, The duty pn woollens, 
imported into Britain from Ireland, amount 
to a prohibition. At the fame time Ireland 
has laid duties equal to a prohibition in fa- 
vour of Engla:nd, on draperies from all other 
countries ; they are alfo in favour of her pwn 
woollen manufadure. 
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Schedule of Duties on the under-men- 
tioiied Articles in both Countries. 


Import Dufiea 
payable 
Britain. 


Import Duties 
^payable in 
Ireland. 

/* </r 


s. o', C* 

, . r All woollens or old drapery, perl ,, 

* ® yard, _ ~ - -j ° ° 


r Stuffs of all kinds, made or mixed 1 
o 5 wool, or new drapery,^ O o 

I per yard, — — — J 

f Cotton and linen manufactures,! 

9 xo -e and cotton mixed, for every > 9 18 5^* 

t, I ool. value, on oath, ~ j 

f Linen cloth, printed, for, every! ^ 

5 { lool. value, on oath, - Zj 9 »S 

f Leather manufactures, for every 1 0^9 

'5 '9 ( lool. value, on oath, 1} 9 ^3 

p 3 f Checks, the piece not above lO! 

) yards, befides in Britain, for> o i 3^2 
,513 o t ^very lool. value, on oath, j 


2g 13 xo 


63 10 10 


63 10 Ip 


o I ill 


5 6 Sugar, refined, per cwt. — — I 13 nil 

4 12 \iy Starch, per cwt. — . — — • 06 5^^ 

Many other inftances might be added, not 
lefs remarkable : and Ireland does not a lit- 
tle complain of want of reciprocity on the 
fubje<5l5 of malt, beer, &c. 


Avera8:e 
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eqjjal duties. 

Average of three years, ending Chriftmas 
1777, of the duties arifing on all goods and 
merchandize exported frona England into 
Ireland : 



■ £• 

s. d. 

Britifli goods, 

9^36 

16 8| 

Foreign goods. 

- .' 7*9 

18 5i 

Average of the 

fame years of the duties 


arifing on all goods, &c. imported from Ire- 
land into England, - jT. 6490 II 1 1 

Average of three years, ending the 5th 
of January, 1778, of the duties arifing on 
all goods, &c. exported from Scotland into 
Ireland, - • - JT. 602 o 7J 

« 

Average of the fame years of the duties 
arifing pn all goods j &c, imported from 
Ireland into Scotland, - jT. 585 13 i 
It may be obferved, that the larger fum is 
rec^iv^ ip.. that country, where the markets 
in general are open to the other upon low 
duties, and th:at the halancc of the general 
interchange is; in favour, jpf; Irelanil. 


BOUNTIES. 
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BOUNTIES. 

As to bounties, Ireland complains of that 
given by Great Britain on the export of fail 
cloth to Ireland; fhe finds it extremely 
hurtful to her fabric, and complains with 
double force, as it is a branch of her linen 
manufacture. She will be juftifiable in coun- 
teracting, by duties or regulations, all boun- 
ties given on export to Ireland, where Ihc 
has fimilar manufactures ; but the Britilh 
aCl adds to the bounty now given, as much 
more as at any time Ireland lhairiropofe as a 
duty on the import of Britilh fail cloth into 
Ireland. The mode of conteft may become 
ridiculous. 


DRAWBACKS. 

As to drawbacks, it is defired that Great 
Britain lhall allow a full drawback on ail 
commodities Ihe exports to Ireland, on the 
principle, that the country which confumes 
the article, Ihould have the ufe of the revenue 
raifed upon it. Refined fugar and hops are 

F put 
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put on that footing. It is not unrcafoiiable, 
and it is encouraging to trade. It fhould 
always be remembered, that whatever part 
of a duty is not drawn hack, is a tax on the 
carrying trade. 


NAVIGATION ACT, 
Colonial and Foreign Commodities, ^r. 


Exclufive of the feveral difficulties re- 
fpedling^thc interchange of native commo- 
dities and manufaftures, new pretenfions are 
brought forward, relative to the commerce 
refultlng from the intcrcourle, which has 
been opened to Ireland, with the Britifh Co- 
lonies, Plantations, and Settlements, and 
alfo relative to the interchange of Afiatic, 
African, and American produce. Ireland 
defifes that the conftruftion of the na- 
vigation laws may be altered, fo as to 
admit Colonial and foreign commodities 
from her warehoufes into Great Britain, in 
like manner as they pals from thence into 
Ireland* 


The 
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Tlic objections to this, on the part of the 
people of Great Britain, are numerous and 
ftrong. It is laid, that the advantage in 
tjueflion is the only one fhe has referved to 
herfelf, as head of the empire, for the vaft 
expence of fupporting foreign connetSlons, 
eflablifhlng, maintaining, and proteftlng co- 
lonies, which alone belong to her ; that 
when Ihe gave the participation of all other 
advantages, Ihe referved this alone ; which 
if fhe yields, there are few other points in 
which the navig^^i laws will be of fervice 
to her, relatlvelj^h Ireland. It is the only 
commercial part of them that is of confe- 
quence ; it is the fingle privilege,^ which 
leaves any gleam of hope to Great Britain, 
that Ihe Ihall weather the confequences of the 
war, to which Ireland contributes nothing. 
In fadl, the very operation in quellion of the 
navigation laws, is the only barrier remain- 
ing againft the migration of her manufac- 
turers and merchants. The preamble of her 
navigation and other laws, give the reafons 
for confining Colonial and foreign trade, viz. 
Not only for the fake of employing and 
increafing Englilh Ihipplng and feamen, 
and fecuring a veiit for woollen and other 
F 2 “ manuT! 
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“ maiuifa£lures ; but alfo to make this king- 
“ dom a ftaplc of the commodities of thofe 
“ plantations, as well as of the commodities 
“ of other countries for the fupplying them ; 
“ (it being the ufage of other nations to 
“ keep their plantation trade to themfelves) 
and farther, if Colonial commodities 
“ (hould be taken from any part but the 
“ plantations, that the trade of them would 
thereby in a great meafure be diverted 
** from hence, and carried elfewhere ; His 
“ Majefty’s cuftoms al^|||^ther revenues 
“ much leflened, the fair trader prejudiced, 
and this kingdoni not continue a ftaple 
“ of pkuitation commodities, nor that vent 
for the future of the viftual and other 
“ native commodities of this kingdom.” — 
Such was the declared principle of the navi- 
gation ad *, and fuch certainly was the prin- 
ciple of thofe a£l:s+ which paffed explana- 
tory of it ; and the ad which repeals fb much 
of the navigation laws, as prevented a dired 

^ 1 2th Charles IL 

t 15th Charles 11. and the aad and 23d Charles 11. 
confirms the intention of the 15th, to proliibit impor- 
ration of, &c. from Ireland, and reftrain it to Britain. 

intercourfe 
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intercourfc between Ireland and the Britifh 
plantations, does not repeal t,he 1 2th Geo. III. 
chap. 5 5. * which prohibits the import from 
Ireland into Britain, of rum, fugar, coffee, 
and other American and Afiatic goods : nor 
can it be faid, that it appears from the ail, 
which extended the trade of Ireland, to have 
been the inteirtion of the Legiflature tg make 
any alteration in that refpe<£t. The cuftom- 
houfe pra(Slice has continued the fame fince, 
as it was before the paffing the a«i^, and during 
upwards of a century, viz. not to admit the 
articles in quefiion from Ireland. Nor can 
it be objefted as inequitable, that Britain de- 
clines to take from Ireland* commodities 
which that country takes from her. Ireland 
takes them from ^ the mother country of the 
colonies ; and, ftriflly confidering the mat- 
ter, fhe has no rightful claim to get them 

* Although this a£l was palled to bind both countries, 
and thofe parts which purport to have an internal opera- 
tion in the levying of forfeitures or penalties, or are di- 
reflory to the officers of the Irilh revenue, may now be 
confidered as a dead letter ; yet, the fpirit and intention 
of this a£t is clear, and that part which was intended to 
bind Britaip, and which prohibits importation of the pro- 
duce of Alla, Africa, and America, from Ireland, is lliH 
jn force. 


2 


m 
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in any other way from any colonies, except 
through the indulgence of the mother coun- 
try of thofe colonies. Ireland takes little 
trom Britain' of any kind, that fhe can get 
chcaj>er elfewhere : fhe takes as it fuits her, 
and (he cannot object to Britain the price fhe 
pays for Weft-India commodities, or the 
giving the monopoly of her markets to tlie 
produce of the Britlfh plantations, as in re- 
turn fhe has her fhare of the monopoly of 
their markets. It would be an extreme folly 
in Great Britain to maintain fettlements at 
an immenfe expence of public money, and 
to confine heiTelf to the purchafe of their 
produce at ^n unreafonable price, and to the 
private detriment of individual confumers, 
and then to put it in the power of another 
country to purchafe, with the manufactures 
of that country, the produce of fuch fettle- 
ments, and to retail them afterwards in the 
Britlfh market. The mlfchiefs connected 
with that point alone are too obvious to 
be Infifted on. It is farther to be obferved, 
that trade is of fb delicate a nature, that it is 
almoft impofhble to conjeCture,how reflraints 
cither laid on, or taken off, will operate — 
that it is prudent to apprehend every evil, of 

which 
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which there is any probability, however 
dlftant — to fear the effect of a conceflion, the 
whole extent of which it is at leaft clillicult 
to forefee — and that it is unneceflary to rilk 
the confequenccs of the meafure in queftion. 
The maintainers of thefe objefflons will add, 
that Great Britain was greatly benefited by 
being the depot of American, Afiatic, and 
African produce ; and (he has reafon to ex- 
pe£t, that fhe will ftiil be fo in a very confide- 
rable degree. The mere mercantile gain is 
an inconfiderable object, when compared 
with the various advantages of the exchange 
of commodities ; with the value and quan- 
tity of induftry, which the above fyftem of 
trade diffufes throughout the community ; 
with the employiTient given to an incredible 
number of people ; with the various expence's 
incurred from the time of the arrival, until 
the re-exportation of the commodities, in 
landing, ftoring, aflbrting, re- packing, por- 
terage, re-fhipping, &c. ; but above all, the 
increafe of fhipping, and of feamen. The 
value of trade is beft afeertained by the quan- 
|ity of employment and maintenance given 
to the induftrious part of the community. 
In ihort, it would be entering into a wide 

field, 
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field, to enumerate the various advantages 
which centered in this country, in confe- 
quence of the trade in queftion ; befides the 
great objed of freight, which is juft as much 
a part of commerce as import and export. 
It cannot, therefore, be expeded, that Great 
Britain fhould create and eftablifti a dangerous 
competition for objeds of fuch eflential im- 
portance to her; and in a country, which 
has peculiar advantages, from fituation and 
otherclrcumftances, which fhe herfelf hasnot. 
It is highly proper, that Great Britain fhould 
encourage the manufadures ‘and other trade 
of Ireland : but there is great difference be- 
tween fuch condud and changing her whole 
commercial and colonial fyftem ; encou- 
raging the migration of men, capitals, and 
trade, with their mercantile knowledge, their 
fleadinefs of exertion, their induftry, and 
talents for commerce, to produce an unequal 
competition againft herfelf. Ireland has her 
advantages— let her enjoy them : Great Bri- 
tain will readily adopt and promote any mea- 
fure, by which fhe can benefit Ireland, with- 
out materially injuring herfelf : but fhe cannot 
reafonably be expeded to embrace meafures 
tending to divert the colonial trade, and to tear 

from 
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from her own merchants, and from her owa 
people, all the beneficial fecuritj of an impor- 
tant branch of trade, which fo peculiarly 
belongs to her ; of which only Ihe has made 
any refevve or exdeplion ; and on which her 
continuing to be the ftaple for colonial and 
foreign articles depends, and alfo her naval 
ftrength, her population, revenue, and pub- 
lic credit : — She has entirely relaxed all na- 
vigation and colonial principles in favour of 
Ireland, except the point in queftion. She 
communicated every other advantage of im- 
port and export of colonial articles to the 
filler kingdom ; but wifely abftained from 
giving the power of importing them from 
Ireland into her own market. She has 
given to Ireland .the liberty of fupplying 
herfelf, and any part of the world that 
will admit Irilh velTcls, with the produce of 
the Britilh colonies ; and it is furely very 
unrealbnable that (he Ihould not be allowed 
the exclulive right of fupplying herfelf with 
her own colonial produce. She cannot, 
therefore, without being regardlefs of her 
effential interefls, promote ftill farther the 
export of colohial articles from Ireland, and 
encourage the Irifli, or, rather, the Britilh 

G merchants. 
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merchants, who would gradually remove 
their capitals, to fpeculate largely to her dif- 
advantage : and unlefs Great Britain Ihould 
yield the advantage In queftion, and thereby 
furnilh a new and near market, it will not 
anfwer to Ireland to fpeculate confiderably 
in articles for which fhe has not ready and 
certain cuftomers. She will fear a fuper- 
fluity ; and inftead of being a dangerous 
competitor with Great Britain in the trade 
in queftion, (he will not very fpeedily im- 
port a fufficiency even for her own demand 
and confumption. If Ireland could become 
the entrepot, in a conftderable degree, for 
Europe, whidh would naturally happen, if 
allowed for Great Britain, (he would get 
pofleflion of thofe articles,, and thole advan- 
tages, which would fupply capital : — She 
would have the capitals and credit of other 
countries to furpafs the mother country ; 
and as there would be then no difficulty in 
importing into this country from Ireland, 
whenever the market fuited, the merchants 
of Britain would be encouraged to avail 
themfelves of the peculiar (ituation of Ire- 
land, to carry on the whole , of their re-ex- 
port trade through that country, and they 

wo«ld 
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would find means of fupplying three fourths, 
perhaps, of their cargoes from thence. 
They would fix houfes in Ireland, tranfmit 
capitals, and, by degrees, migrate thither 
themfelves. The tobacco trade would in- 
evitably fettle in Ireland. The towns that 
have the re-export trade in Great Britain 
will loudly complain ; and Glafgow, Liver- 
pool, Brilk)!, &c. will forefee and feel the 
approaching lofs of their prefent local and 
other advantages. Such are the fpecula- 
tions of Ireland in forming the prefent re- 
quifitions ! Her objeiCl is to become the mart 
in Europe for the trade of America, for 
which (he is fo well fuited by her weftern 
fituation, immediately open to the ocean, 
and acceffible almpft with every wind ; her 
vefl'els often croffing the Atlantic in a Ihorter 
time than the (hipping of London require 
to clear the Channel. In addition, her (hips 
can be viftualled infinitely cheaper ; and 
every neceflary of life being low, as well as 
public taxes, the general charge of conduc- 
ing trade will be proportionably lefs. In 
confidering this matter, we (hould look for- 
ward to the period when Ireland (hall have 

G 2 attained 
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attained a much more fignlficant commercial 
fituatlon than her prefent, and be able to 
trade on as good a footing to the weftera 
world as England. She would, from her 
fituatjon and advantages, fupply Great Bri- 
tain with American produce — The gain of 
Ireland, by fuch a meafure, can refult only 
from the Igfs of Great Britain. 

Some farther obfervatlons, perhaps, are 
worthy the attention of the Britlfk mer- 
chant, the colonial proprietor, and the oflen- 
fible fervants of the Crown. 'The two hrft 
clafles, as refpefting thcmfelves ; the latter, 
as having ^ reference to the Public. The 
yaft fums that are due from the Colonies to 
the merchants of Great. Britain, furcly' 
fhould be coafidered. That this extcnfive 
credit was given on the Brength of laws- 
now fubfifling, and which have hitherto- 
been deemed as part of the colonial confti- • 
tution, That any material deviation may 
deftroy that confidence which their imme- 
diate and cxclufive connedlion with this 
country has infpired, the bafis on which 
their credit has hitherto . been built^ and 

the 
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the befl: fecurity to this country for the pay- 
ment of their debts. 

The planters, or colonial proprietors, Ihould 
alfo be induced to fefledt on the confequences 
of any innovation, fhould it appear, that, as 
Ireland may import many of the articles 
which are produced in our colonies from 
other countries, fome of thofe articles may, 
through that medium, be clandeftinely in- 
troduced into Great Britain, and thereby de-‘ 
prive them of the very great advantage they 
now derive from the exclufive fupply of this 
country. Befides, it may be fuggefted, that 
if any regulations take place, which tend to 
lefl'en the fecurity of the creditor, that the 
merchants of Britain will immediately call 
in their debts, and in future refufe lending 
fuch furas as they have heretofore done; 
which is fo eflential to the welfare and pro- 
Iperity of the Colonies, that it is the event 
■'iV'hich, of all others, they ought moft to 
dread. So far the intereft of individuals, or 
rather of fome particular bodies of men 
may be affefted, fhould the import of colo- 
nial and foreign articles be allowed into' Eng- 
land from Ireland. • 

In 
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In the important article of Revenue, great 
confequences allb are to he expe£led ; whiclr, 
though interefling to every perfon, applies 
more immediately to thofe fervants of the 
Crown who have the direflion of the public 
treafure, and whofe duty it is to find equi- 
table and adequate fupplies for the exigencies 
of the State. Thele official fervants of the 
public ihould refleft ferioufly on the confe- 
quences which may accrue from the enormous 
frauds that may be introduced by this means, 
to the detriment of fo interefting a branch of 
national refource, as the import duties on 
tobacco, wines, rum, and many other ar- 
ticles. Notwithftanding all the regulations 
and reftriftions which can be devifed, it may 
in a great meafure counteraft thofe ufeful 
and beneficial arrangements, which have 
lately been made for the prevention of fmug- 
gllng ; and which, we are told from the 
high ell authority, have fuccecded fo well. 
Should fuch an alteration take place, it will 
hold out every encouragepient for the revival 
of that baneful and dellruftive mode of 
traffic. As the duties on the importation of 
moll articles arc much higher in England than 
in Ireland, it Will induce the fraudulent trader 

tq 
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to run the rirque of introducing them into 
this country, more particularly, as the 
proximity of the two iflands, and the numr 
her of ports conftantly open to them, will, 
afford every convenience tliey can wifh, 
cither as to forming depofits for their goods, 
or the readleft means of bringing them over 
hkher. 

One other circumftance it may llkewife be 
necelfary to mention, as being more favou- 
rable to the fmugglers than any thing they 
have ever yet experienced, namely, the fe- 
curity they will derive from an exemption 
fromfeizure, unlefs they happen to be taken 
in the aft of landing their goods ; which is 
not very probable, 911 fo wide and extenfive 
a coaft : for in that cafe, their veffels will be 
permitted, in the ports of Ireland, to clear 
out for Great Britain, with thofe articles on 
board ; and of courle, being admiffible here, 
they will be exempt from feizure on their 
whole pafl'age, as well as on their approach- 
ing the coaft, even in the Thames, protefted 
by clearances ; and ftiould they be fb clofely 
watched at any time as not to have an oppor- 
tunity of landing their goods clandeftinely, 

or. 
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or, in the event of bad weather, being 
obliged to feek the fhelter of fome Britifh 
harbour ; in either of thcfe cafes they will 
remain fecure, and can always fave their 
veffels and cargoes by bfinging them to an 
entry, and paying the duty on thofe parti- 
cular goods, fo that, in the event moft un- 
favourable to them, they will be on a par 
with the fair trader. 

The conftruflion of the Navigation laws 
now contended for, is, perhaps, the only 
point in which the interefts of the two 
countries feem leparate and diftinft i and if 
Ireland did not expedl great benefit, (he 
would not fo ftrenuoufly urge the claim ; 
but this given up, England could not pre- 
tend to a competition with her in time to 
come. The matter in queftion indeed feems 
lb felf evident, that no man of the leaft 
commercial knowledge, who has talents or 
abilities to form an accurate idea on the fub- 
Jedl, can hefitate in declaring the meafure a 
flow, perhaps, but certain poifon, to the 
commerce, manufadiures, and population of 
Great Britain. In Ihort, it is not the bufi- 
nefs of Great Britain to encourage the mi- 
gration 
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gration of her merchants and people to fitu- 
ations of greater convenience, where all the 
articles of trade and manufaflures are fo 
completely unburdened. England in half a 
century would find herfelf more hurt than 
fhe has been by all her debts and all her 
taxes. 

The advantage in queflion, is neceflary to 
counterbalance the advantages of Ireland, 
and preferve an equality with her. The 
burdens of the country, and, above all, the 
taxes on the inland and foreign commerce, 
fufficiently counterbalance all loc^l advan- 
tages which arife from the habits, and 
the manners of Great Britain. It is effen- 
tial, that the capifais and trade of the em- 
pire fhould not center in that part which 
does not contribute to the expences of it. 
The point in queftion %vould give to Ire- 
land all the advantages of an union, without 
her taking upon her, any of the difadvan- 
tages. Ireland does not at prefent difpute in 
which of the countries the feat of empire 
lhall be ; but that queftion would be as rea- 
fpiiable, and not of more confequence than 
the prefent. The afFe^ation of faying that 

■LT 
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it is a point of no conlequence, but that it 
wiU quiet Ireland, can only miflead the moft 
ignorant or the moft thoughtlefs. We do 
not in general obferve, ]that malpcontents, 
or people diffatisfied with or without reafon, 
are apt to be quieted by unfubftantial favours. 
Ireland, indeed, has not been fatisfied with 
great ponceffions. But if it were in truth 
a point of no confequence, thole who urge 
it, arc endeavouring to deceive the people 
of Ireland, and to prevail upon Great Bri- 
tain to be acceffary to the deceit. If it 
were in truth an unfubftantial favour, 
thofe who ‘ftate it as fuch will chearfully 
receive the refufal of it. It fliould not 
even be admitted, that the point remains to 
be fettled — It is fettled’— It is a fixed prin- 
ciple, the moft neceflary to fupport Britain — 
It is the foundation on which her profperity 
depends. 

Befides thefe general objeflions, Great 
Britain has another of no fmall confequence. 
In the American and Weft-India trade, the 
great difficulty has been, and will be, to 
obtain payment for merchandize. The 
principal mode of payment has been, and 
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muft be, by the produce of America and the 
Iflands. If that produce Ihould be admits 
ted into this country through Ireland, much 
of it will go there in payment for provifions 
of feveral kinds, ‘linen, woollens, and vari- 
ous articles of manufadtures and cloathing. 
By fo much as Ireland (hall take of that pro- 
duce to re-export into this country or elfe- 
where, to that amount will England lofe 
of the beft, and, in fome cafes, only mode 
of payment from America and the Iflands ; 
and Ireland, inflead of paying England as 
heretofore, will fend thofe very articles to 
her, by which alone (he could expedl to be 
paid by America for merchandize fent there. 
Other objedlions to the expedlations of Ire- 
land in this point will arife in multitudes ; 
thefe are glaring and obvious. The depre- 
ciation of landed eftates, and the ruin of 
ftockholders, and of public credit, would 
be among th^ certain and inevitable con- 
fequences of fuch a conceflion 5 and how- 
ever ftrong the declaration may appear, 
it is demonftrable, that an abfolute and 
entire feparation of the two countries would 
be lefs pernicious to the interefts of Britain. 
Jf thefe objefllons appeared even lefs folid, 

H 2 if 
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if they were but doubtful, or poffibly in 
fotne degree founded on prejudice or jea- 
loufy, ftill any Minifter would be hardy 
indeed, who (hould overlook them. On 
the other hand, it will be falfe patriotifm 
to difquiet the two countries on a point, 
which one is not likely to yield, which 
the other has no rightful claim to prefs or 
infift on ; which is not necefl'ary to her, 
having already more ways of employing her 
capitals and people, and of growing rich, 
than Ihe or any country now, or ever is 
likely to avail itfelf of; confidering at the 
fame time, that great concellions have al- 
ready been 'made, and that others are ftill 
alked which are more reafonable, and more 
likely to be obtained, and .not fo prejudicial 
to Great Britain. 

It is obvious, that the claim in queflion 
equally relates to Eaft India goods; audit 
has been faid in the Parliament of Ireland, 
that as Ihe gives, a monopoly of .her confump- 
tion to the Eaflr India Company, and takes 
from her in value to the amount of 350,000!. 
yearly, which is more than any other coun- 
try, except Great Britain, Ihe Ihould be fup-» 
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plied in the fame manner, and have equal ad - 
vantages. The Indiamen ftiould have liberty 
to land their cargoes in Ireland ; the Compa- 
ny Ihould have warehoufes, and attend their 
cuftomers there. The India goods imported 
into Ireland, Ihould be warehoiifed without 
duty, with a power of exporting to Britain ; 
a fixed number of outward-bound Indiamen 
Ihould vifit Ireland, and there take their 
out cargoe, and fuch manufaciliures for which 
fliere is a demand in Afia, &c. &c. &c. 

The anfwer is, that Ireland has no better 
claims on the India Company, yhaii Ihe has 
on any other company of merchants in Lon- 
don ; that Ihe has Eaft-India commodities as 
cheap, or cheaper, ifom the Company, than 
Ihe could have them from any other quarter. 
She has no better e^aim to be waited on, and 
her manufactures taken from her door, than 
Edinburgh, Glafgow, Liverpool, Briftol, 
Quebec, Halifax, &c. The remains of our 
Norman dominions have an equal right to the 
fame advantages ; and Jerfey and Guernfey 
may equally claim to be waited on, and to 
fee India Ihips In their ports. The charges 
of the tranfport of India goods to the diftant 
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parts of this kingdom, are fully as great as 
to the ports of Ireland ; and the confuraers 
in thofe diftant parts pay heavy duties on 
thefe -very articles, which go towards the 
expences of the empire, cohfequently towards 
the expence of maintaining the India trade, 
to which Ireland contributes nothing ; for 
whatever duties are paid by the confumers 
in Ireland, go to the revenue of that country. 

Befides the above, the objections to this 
claim are generally the fame as to the 
other, for admiflion of colonial or foreign 
produce from Ireland : they are not the ob* 
jeClions bf the Company of Merchants 
trading to the Eaft Indies, but the objec- 
tions of the people of Great Britain. — The 
reftraints are as much againft the Com- 
pany as againft Ireland ; the Company might 
victual her ftiips cheaper there, and might 
have feveral advantages, by a direCl inter- 
courfe between her faflories and Ireland ; but 
it would be inconfiftent with the intereft of 
England, and nearly in the fame manner as 
already Ihcwn on the fubjeCt of the other 
claim. 
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The Great Reciprocal Commercial arrange- 
ment between Britain and Ireland, of which 
we have heard lb much, confids, as we have 
reafon to believe, of all, or moft, of thefe ex- 
peftations on the’ part of Ireland ; how the 
reciprocity is likely to arife, does not ap-, 
pear ; but the American treaty, although 
not quite fo Jfrong a cafe as this may 
prove-, is the precedent on which to found 
pretenfions. At lead:, thefe are the diffi- 
culties ; — the fooner they are determined 
the better. Great Britain has to lament at 
this day, that fp many great points have been 
conceded, without having this material one 
properly arranged ; which, undoubtedly, in 
the years i^So and 1782, ffie might have 
fettled in her own way. We have now only 
to hope, that mlnifters will have the wifdom 
to determine this, and every other point, 
firmly and decidedly ; fo that Ireland may 
fettle to induftry, and that no commercial 
queftion may be again permitted to arife be- 
tween the countries. Without fuch refo- 
lution, any difeuffion of the fubjefl would be 
folly. The whole feems ultimately to reft 
on the expediency. The people of Great 
Pritain think that Ireland is in the habit of 

making 
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making fuccefsful requifitions, and that 
Great Britain is in the habit of inconliderate 
concefficns. The feeble Adminiftrations of 
England, to avoid the mere difficulty of the 
day, are fond of expedients. The country 
has reafon to be tired of them; it is time 
ffie fliould fupport herfelf ; and there is not 
only more dignity, but policy, in firmneis. 


b OF PART I* 


The Second Part will foon be publiflied. 
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LETTER, 

C3c. Sc, 


London, May 24, 1 795. 

My Lord, 

The attention of the world has been irre- 
biiibly attrafted, and the public mind highly 
intcrciled by the recent publication of fomc Let- 
ters which lately pafTed between your Lordfhip 
and Earl Fitzwil liam. 

But, however the difclofure of a private and 
confidential correfpondence might excite gene- 
ral curiofity, the fubjebl matter of which that 
correfpondence treats is of fuch important and 
momentous concern to the peace, welfare, and 
integrity of the Britifh Empire, as to abfent 

B 


every 
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every lefs interefling confideraiion, and to re- 
quire and jullify a ftritl inveftigation of the pro- 
ceedings which gave rife to thofe extraordinary 
epiftles. 

When, my Lord, an individilal commits him- 
felf at the tribunal of the Public, he muft be 
prepared to encounter fuch animadverfions and 
remarks on his condiift and his writings, as the 
Public, without refpefling titles or pcrfons, is 
always difpofed to beftow. 

It was natural to expecl, from' the long and 
unreferved friendfhip which had fubfifted be- 
tween your Lordfhip and Earl Fitzwilliam 
— ^that your Letter would prove a commentary 
on his — that it would further elucidate the myf- 
terious bu,{inefs which occafioned it — and that, 
at leaftj it would zealoufly vindicate the con- 
dutt and chara&er of the noble Earl from the 
obloquy and mifrepreferjtation with which they 
had been unfairly and infidioufly attacked. 
They, however, who expeft to find any fuch 
fatisfafilory matters in your Lordfliip’s “■ Reply,” 
■will, I believe, find themfclves wholly difap- 
pointed. 

I lhall not hazard a conjeQure — what could 
be your private motives for giving to the public 
thirteen pages of courtly verbiage, that feafeely 
fkim over the fubjeft ; a fubjeft too which your 

noble 
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roble correfpondent prefled fo earneftly on your 
attention ; but the tenor and meaning of your 
Anfwer are fufficiently obvious, and might be 
expreffed in fourteen words, viz. that you dif- 
approvcd of the noble 'Earl’s condufl altogether, 
during bis Viceroyfhip of Ireland. 

The fpirit and chara6ter of modern politics, 
and of modern parties, arc indeed hoftile to all 
the ties of amity, and to every endearing con- 
netlion and relationfliip which binds man lo 
man ; for no fooper does this inimical fpirit fully 
occupy the human heart, than it immediately 
cxtinguiflies all its nobler fentiments, it alienates 
the mind from its former alFeftions, converts the 
fweet emotions of fricndfliip itfelf into feelings 
of irreconcilable enmity, and “ carries l>he poi- 
“ fon of diftruft and refentment into houfes never 
before at variance.” 

* We may then ceafe to admire, that you, my 
Lord, afting as you do with the party that has 
treated Earl Fitzwilliam with fuch flagrant 
injuftice, fhould take a decided part againfl him, 
and cenfure his condufl in a Itile and diftion, 
varniflied indeed with copious profeflions of 
fricndfliip, but devoid of one fatisfaftory reafon 
or convincing argument, to fubftantiate your 
allegations. 

B $ Your 
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Your Lordftiip frequently alludes to a former 
Letter addrefled to Earl Firz william, which, 
we are led to fuppofe, provoked his anfwers ; 
this firft letter appears not to have been pub- 
lilhed, but you feem to .have recapitulated its 
contents in the one now before the public. 

Concerning Earl Fixz wi ll i am’s late admi- 
niftration, you mention, (as dated in your for-, 
mer Letter) that a general belief prevailed, 
that in the noble Earl’s final arrangements, 
and concluding converfation with his Majefty’s 
Minifters, at which others affiiled, it was fet- 
tied, that no material mcafure, either as to per- 
Jons or things, was to be decided upon without 
“ further communication and concurrence with 
the Gabifiet of England.” Now, my Lord, 
it appears that it was wholly unnccedary for you 
to repeat this alTertion, inafmuch as your noble 
correfpondent had, in hi‘s two aniwers to yoiw 
firft unpublifhed letter, explained in the molt 
explicit and decifive language — the terms on 
which alone he confented to accept of the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland. 

And I pray you, my Lord, which is more dc- 
ferving of credit, your ftatement, of the arrange- 
“ ments” founded on “ a general belief,” even 
although that ftatement might be countenanced 

by m ft. 1 evaGon or negation j or the open 

and 
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and candid avowal of a Nobleman eminently 
diftinguiflied by the honour and probity of bis 
charaBer, when at the fame time, he folemnly 
flakes that honour, and tlia-t charaBcr on the 
truth of his aflertions ?. 

Lord Fitzwili, JAM flates, in his firft Let- 
ter, — “ That the Emancipation of the Roman 
“ Catholics of Ireland was a meafure deter- 
“ mined on in the Britifli Cabinet, even before 
the Duke of P — and his friends participated in 
“ its councils, — that it was the boaft of the W — 
adminiflraiion to have begun the buhnefs, and 

“ that, on the day of the Duke of P 

“ killing hands, it was determined to bring it 
“ forwards this Seflion.” — In his Lordfliip’s 
fecond Letter he obferves, that — “fipfl, the Ca- 
“ tholic queftion entered for nothing into the 
real caufe of his rccal ; and fecondly, that 
‘i from the very beglnnfng, as well as in the whole 
“ proceedings of that fatal bufinefs, for fuch he 
“ feared he muft call it, he a&cd in perJeVi con- 
*' formity with the original outline fettled between 

“ him and his M ’s M , previous to 

“ his departure from London.” His Lordfliip 

proceeds to flate further, “ that, from the year 
*793’ — (when the Roman Catholics obtained 
“ the elcBive franchifej he was decidedly of 
opinion — that the work ought to be completed, 

“ and 
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and the Catholics relieved from every remain- 
ing difqualification. In this opinion the Duke 

of uniformly concurred with him; and, 

when this queftion came under difeuffion pre- 
“ vious to his departure for Ireland, he found 

** the Cabinet, with Mr. P at their head, 

“ flrongly impreffed with the fame conviftion.” 
" Had I found it otherwife, adds Eari. Fitz- 
WILLIAM, I never would have undertaken the 
Government ” 

Such then, my Lord, is the real ftatement of 
the “previous Arrangement,” which contains 
fuch ftubborn facls, and damning truths, — that, 

fliould it fail to attach at laft a Proteus M , 

he muft be pronounced to be endued with poli- 
tical Infellibiiity. 

It further appears — that the late Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, in his official difpatches, regu- 
larly reported the progrefs that was making to- 
' wards the total Emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. Not, however, until the difmiffal of 
the B ’ds did he receive the flighted inti- 

mation of the impropriety or inexpediency of 
the meafure.- — 

But, before W'e difeufs that fingular affair, it 
will be abfolutely neceffary, for its better and 
clearer comprehenfion, to take a fhort retro- 
fpeflive furvey of the Hate of Ireland. 


Your 
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Your Lordfhip feeras to be fatisfied, that frorrf 
your ovifn experience, when chief Governor of 
Ireland, you could aflift your noble Friend 
with praflieal documents, which might be bene* 
ficially applied to his fyftem of Gonduft in that 
important flation. 

My Lord, in this revolutionary age, it can- 
not be fuppofed that the routine of bufinefs in 
the management of the Irifli Politics of your 
times, can apply to the prefent. 

An abortive kind of revolution had taken 
place in that Kingdom; different Arrangements 
and other modes of conduft necefiarily followed ; 
a new Dynafly of Lord-Lieutenants commenced, 
and your Lordfhip will pleafe to recollefl — that 
you are chronicled among the laft Viceroys of 
the old. 

It muff however be admitted, — that there is a 
rcfemblance in the meajures and events that dif- 
tinguifhed the latter part of your Lordfhip’s ad- 
miniftration in Ireland and the prefent times; — 
in the former period, we were involved in a 
ruinous and difaftrous W ar ; fuch exaflly is our 
fituation at prefent; Ireland was then, as now, 
in a ftate of alarming perturbation; and that 
nation, in your time, was ftruggling for its 
Rights and Liberties, againft the over-ruling 

Power of an Englilh P C , as it is at 

prefent 



firefentagainft its over-rulinglnfluence. — There 
is one other remarkable coincidence of circum- 
Itances, — your Lordfhip was alfo abruptly dif- 
mifled from your Government, and your fuc- 
ceflor (the Duke of Portland) nominated with- 
out the etiquette — lamentahile diBu ! — without 
even the etiquette of a previous intimation. 
The caufes of each event were however totally 
different. Your Lordfhip afting under a Ca- 
binet of M s, inllituted, one'woulcl fuppofe, 

exprefsly for the punifliment and ruin of a Peo- 
ple, dealt out your pittances of freedom to the 
nation you governed, only as they were wrung 
by force from the iron gripe of Oppreffion, and 
you were recalled in confequence of a change 
of Miniftp/, and the eftablifliment of a Whig 
adminiftration, which, during its ephemeral ex- 
igence, reftored to Ireland its national indepen- 
dency, and fnatched the ’whole Empire from im- 
minent perdition. 

The (late of Parties in Ireland fince the Re- 
volution of 1688, has been infeparably conneD- 
ed with the three religious perfuafions of its in- 
habitants, and the fpirit of its Politics have 
arifen from the exertions of one of thofe Parties 
to maintain a domineering afcendancy over the 
reft. 
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The governing Party are exclufively of the 
cftabliflied church; of which it is worthy of re- 
mark, that its followers are lefs numerous, con- 
trary to what obtains in other countries^ than 
either of the other Se6ls, but for this very rea- 
(on they enjoy an ampler dividend of the good 
things of the land: They form, as it were, a 
body corporate in the nation, that monopolizes, 
all places of emolument, honourand patronage,in 
the revenue, the church, and the flate. Astomat- 
ters of faith, they are great latitudinarians, luke- 
warm Chriftians, and very unworthy members 
indeed of the religion they profefs. But if they 
are indifferent in fpiritual, they make ample 
amends by an ardent purfuit of, and a zealous 
attachment to temporal concerns. An,obfequi- 
oufnefs of demeanor, a fupple pliability of*prin- 
ciple that can, with the utmoft facility, warp and 
twin and untwifl itfelf copformably to the jarring 
and oppofite meafures of fucceeding adminiflra- 
tions, compofe the chief political features of a 
Church-of- 1 reland Man. God forbid! how- 
ever, that this laxity of principle fhould attach 
itfelf to Protellantifm in general. Thefe errors 
are to be looked for in the political, not in the 
religious creed of its profeffors, among whom 
there are numbers diftinguiflicd by the moft 
amiable philanthropy, and the moft aflive bene- 

C volence. 
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Voicnce, virtues which peculiarly chara6lerizc( 
the Pfoteftant Chriftian. Neverthelefs, thefe are 
the Gentry who in Ireland profefs — that — “ they 
•* arc totally at a lofs to conceive what caufe of 
“ pretext the people can find to be difcontent- 
edj” who continually expatiate on the envi- 
able bleffings of our glorious conftitution, and 
who moft eloquently declaim — over their claret 
-J-on the prefent happinefs and rifing profperity 
of their country. 

Wholly different from this lafl; defcription of 
People, and rather more confiderable as to 
number are the Diffenters ; if we confider the 
qualities that diftinguifh them, — their induftry, 
their love of order, their probity, their deco- 
rous maiwiers, their amity—fo truly chriftian — 
towards each other, their general information, 
their liberal regard for religious and political li- 
berty, iheir adherence to the genuine principle: 
and fpirit of the Englifh Conftitution, and, fi 
nally, their generous and patriotic exertions tc 
promote an union among Irifhmen of every de 
nomination, — if thefe be qualities that challenge 
the regard and efteem of good men, — then ar 
the Irifti fe£laries, take them all in all, the mol 
refpeflable clafs of preople in Ireland, and un 
doubtedly as refpeftable as any nation on th 
&ce of the earth can boaft of. 

Yot 
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Your Lordfhip need not be infonned---th«t 
tbe preceding divifions of the inhabitants of Irej- 
land are properly colonial ^ they indeed owe 
iheir origin to Englifti and Scotch colonifts, air 
■hough their prefent defoendants have been con-t 
fiderably blended with the natives by intermarf 
l iages } until of late, however, they were regard* 
t;d by them, with envy and implacable hatredj' 
as aliens, ufurpers and robbers. 

The aboriginal Irifli, at this day, form more 
than two thirds of the population of the country* 
Thefe are they, who, for fix centuries have 
been treated with all the rigour, cruelty, and 
injuftice, that the moft infolent conquerors could 
ixercife over the moft abjeft flaves. Driven 
from their antient pofleflions and patrimonial in- 
heritances, ex-paled from any participation in 
he laws of their invaders, infulted, inflaved, and 
nupdered with impunity ; is it to be wondered 
It — that they Ibould cherilh an invincible dif- 
ike of their opprelTors, aggravated and infiamedf 
is it was, by a continual repetition of their nu- 
merous wrongs, and by the additional ftimulua 
>f religious antipathy ? Hence arofe thole fero- 
;ipus hoftilities and conftant inrurre6tions^ tnark«. 
^d by horrible and favagfc exceffes, which blot 
md disfigure every page of Irifh hiftory, fromi^ 
jommencement even to the prefent times. Yet 

C a thefe 
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thefc very natives, although mifreprefented, and 
traduced as fierce and untameable barbarians, 
offer to the eye of Philofophy a moft interefting 
picture. In them the recognizes a race indeli- 
bly ftamped by the impreffive hand of Nature 
with congenial vigour of body and energy of 
mind. Amid the humble cottages of thefe poor 
people fhe contemplates, at the clofe of the 1 8th 
century, the manners and character of the pri- 
mitive ages,-r-love of indolence and of focial en- 
joyments, — unoftentatious and genuine hofpitali- 
ty, — warm friendfhip, — qu^ck refentment, — im- 
placable revenge, — conllitutional courage, — and 
invincible fortitude ; in fine, Philofophy will al- 
cribe their virtues to the national character, but 
theif vices to the errors of their government ; 
the defects of their civil polity, and the almoll 
total privation of civil liberty. Of the Romai! 
Catholic Gentlemen it may be obferved that tiiey 
in general, excel in perfonal and mental endow- 
ments, and by elegance of manners, and libe 
rality of mind, very forcibly recommend th< 
national virtues. Nor are the clergy of this per 
fuafion lefs deferving of commendation ; unre 
mittingly attentive to their religious duties, indc 
fatigablc in their paftoral attendance, and ex 
^mplary in their lives, — to them the country ^ 


mor 
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more indebted for the prefervation of its internal 
peace, than to all the penal laws and military 
ellabliihments that government could inftitute. 
The unfhaken loyalty of this great body of Peo- 
ple to the crown of England, and to his Majef- 
ty’s perfon, has never been impeached. Their 
generous conduQ; and noble fidelity, — in aban- 
doning thejr all — to follow the defperate fortunes 
of a fugitive Prince, — prove their unequivocal 
attachment to Monarchy, which, on the total 
failure of the houfe of Stuart, they have tranf- 
ferred to the illufirious houfe of Brunswick. 
Even in the prefent unpopular War, have they 
ever flinched from their duty ? Have they ever 
betrayed fymptoms of difafFeQion ? Ireland has 
furnillied for the war not lefs than»i20 thoufand 
men; men who have, at all times, born the 
brunt of the battle ; of thefe — three-fourths at 
leaf! were Roman Catholics. And what after 
all do they demand? — That, they fhould be 
bound by the fame laws, enjoy the fame rights, 
and be interefted in the defence of the conftitu- 
tion equally with the reft of theif countrymen. 
Againft this juft plea the Coronation-Oath,-— 
for lack of argument,” is fet up ; as if the 
eftablilhed religion is to be fupported only by 
the perfeciuion of all others j yet, by matchlefs 

ipconfiftency, 
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inconfiftency, the E- fh G -t upholds 

in his hierarchy his bolinefs the Pope, recog- 
nizes the Roman Catholic as the eftablidied 
Religion in Corfica, and authorizes the elia- 
blilhment of the fame Reli^on in- the Provitices 
of Canada, while, at the -fame time, it refufes to 
concede to the juft claims 'of three millions of 
loyal and petitioning fubjccls; and for what 
rcafon ? merely becagfe they are Roman Ca- 
tholics ! 

Such, my Lord, are the charafters and con- 
ditions of the three deferiptions of people that 
compofe the Irilh nation. Thefe, ftnee the 
Revolution of 1688, formed three diftinbt 
Parties, actuated by different motives and inte- 
refts, and regarding each other with enmity and 
diftruft. It was the cruel and illiberal policy of 

G — t to foment and encourage thefe party 

diftinftions, and by loading- the Roman Catholic - 
with an intolerable weight of penal laws, and by 
fettering him with arbitrary difqualifications, it 
vainly prefumed that it had ftifled and extin- 
guifhed the fpirit of the party moft formidable 
for its numbers, and had difheartened — or inti- 
midated — or bought off the others. 

Thus was Ireland fubjugated by the domina- 
tion of an Englilh P— — • C ~" which put in re- 

quifitiou 
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quifition its revenues, and controlled at win— 
its parliament, and its laws. 

Now and then, however, the nation difco- 
vered fymptoms of political exiftence. The 6rft 
dawn of Irilh freedom may be difcerned on 
pafling the OBennial Bill in the year 1768; 
The Parliament of Ireland, antecedent to that 
period, was only determinable on the demife of 
the Crown, and confequenily could be deemed, 
at beft, but an ariftocratical fenate. In tyyo 
an effort was made to afeertain the independence 
of the Irifb Parliament, by rejefting the money- 
bill, a bill always framed conformable to Poyning’s 
law, in the Englifh Cabinet. The then Vice- 
roy — Lord 1 OWN SH END, could not relifh fuch 
democratic proceedings, and the bilj was there- 
fore ftifled at its birth. The intentions of tire 

Britifli G — towards Ireland, were indeed 

fufficiently obvious— iby its introducing, and 
caufing to be paffed — the perpetual Mutiny-Bill, 
— an Aft, which puts the Nation, at any time, 
under martial law, and fecures to England her 
fupremacy by the logic of the Bayonet. 

At length — the great event commenced, 
which forms the moft diflinguiflied aera in the 
chronicles of the human race, and Ireland has 
had the honour of taking the lead among the 

nations 
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nations of Europe — in receiving lefTons of 11-*. 
berty and independence from America. 

During the fateful American war, by the 
mifmanagement and improvidence of its conduc- 
tors, Ireland was drained of its military and left 
ablblutely defencelefs. Then it was that the 
Deliverers of their Country — the Irish Vo- 
LUNTEpRS arofe. The annals of nations fur- 
nilh no example of a military inftitution that 
comprehended fo much virtue and patriotifm, 
or that was attended with fuch beneficial confe- 
quences. This fingular army of Citizens — 
Edmund Burke, — long before his political 
apoftacy, — defines — ** New in its kind, and ade- 
“ quate in its purpofes. It elFefled its end 
without its exertion, it was not under the 
authority of the law moft certainly ; but it 
derived from an authority ftill higher ; and 
" as they fay of Faith, ^it is not contrary to 
reafon but above it ; fo this army did not 
“ fo much contradid the fpirit of the law as 
“ fuperfede it.” Protecting the Country from 
a threatened invafion may be reckoned among 
the leaft important of its fervices. So ef- 
fectually were interior peace and fecurity pre- 
ferved, that the Banditti which infetted the 
kingdom were no more heard of, and the very 
names of White-Boys, and Right-Boys, and 

Steel- 
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Steel-Boys, and Defenders — cealed to be re- 
membered. In fine, in this golden age of 
Ireland, the Jails were tenantlefs, arid the Judges 
idle, the animofities of Party were extinguifhed, 
the rights of hofpitality were liberally and uni- 
verfally exercifed, without any difcrimination of 
ftation or religion. Men, hitherto at variance 
— without knowing why, began to perceive that 
they were brethren and fellow citizens, whofe 
rights and interefts were nearly the fame, and the 
Proteftants became not Icfs confcious than the 
Prefbytcrians and Roman Catfiolics — that they 
themfelves were included in the fubjcCtion of 
their countrymen, and that they exifted in a 
ftate of fcrvile dependancy — at once the inftru- 
mcnts and the flaves of foreign dominatiop. Of 
this union of an armed nation — the partial but 
important revolution of 178* was the natural 
cojifequence; and feat*, together with the con- 
currence of a fhort-lived patriotic adminiftration, 
obtained at length thoCe juft rights which national 
prejudice and illiberality never would have vo- 
luntarily conceded. 

Irifh independence was, however, virtually 
but nominal, forafmuch as Britifli Supremacy 
gained by Influence what it loft in Power, and 
corruption was eftablifhed into a fyftem. “ In 
f‘ Ih's country,” Lord Moira emphatically 

D obfcfved. 
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obfcrvcd, Corruption was fuppofed to e^cifl; 
** but here it had the decency to veil itfelf; in 
“ Ireland, however. Corruption flalked abroad 
*' unveiled, and with the pravity of a prof- 

titute.” 

This mode of proceeding, applying direQly 
to the paffions and weakneffes of men, has been 
but too fuccefsful ; but to make it yet furer, 
Britifh Influence conjured up a ftate chimera, 
which has been termed “ Proteftant Afcendan- 
«« cy”— that ferved for a ftalking-horfe to entrap 
that honefty which it was unable to corrupt. 

Such, my Lord, are the caufes whichmay aflift 
to develope the extraordinary conduft of the 

M — in facrificing a Nobleman no lefs 

eipinent for his Abilities than his Virtues, to- 
gether with the welfare of fo confiderable a part 
of the Britifli Empire, and the confequent fafety 
of the whole, to the patronage and fupport of a 
Junto, without whole afliftance it would be im- 
poflible for him to preferve his dominancy over 
Ireland. 

Of the removal of certain perfons from offi- 
cial fituations — Earl Fitzwilliam has nar- 
rated the whole proceedings fo circumftantially, 
and fo perfpicuoufly, that whoever is capable 
of feeling a generous or virtuous emotion, mull, 
on thoperufal of his letters, frncerely fympathizc 

with 
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with him, and be fully convinced that "he had 
been compelled, by inceflant felicitations and 
the moll urgent importunities, to undertake the 
arduous talk for which he relinquilhed all bis 
comforts ; — that the Qatholic quellion entered 
not in the fmalleft degree into the caufe of his ror 
cal j — that the terrifying enumerations of evils 
and miferies to refult to the empire from amea“ 
fure which his enemies affefl to confider as hav- 
ing either originated exclufively with himfelf 
or been hurried on by him ralhly, precipitately, 
or without confent or confultation ought not to 
he regarded', — for, had Mr. Beresford never 
been difmilfed, thefe miferies would never have 
been heard of, and his Lordlhip would have 
remained — ■“ but, fo remaining,*’ fays his 
Lordlliip, “ I Hiould have been difgraced in- 
deed; difgraced by the failure of all the mea- 
ftircs which I had plaflned for the public wel- 
fare, and loaded with all the odium 'M\\\zhthat man 
and his connexions have entailed upon that 
government which I was fent to difplace. 

You, my Lord, "pretend not to form a com- 
prehenfion of the alarming Power to Govern- 
ment of the Berespord Family or Followers.” 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to 
trace the caufe as well as to account for the 

Da " Meta- 
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" Mctamorpbofis” from the Clerks which you 
left them, to the Minifters which Lord Fit z- 
** w I LLi AM found them.’* 

That Nobleman was indeed moft unfit fora 
Lord Lieutenant of the old ftamp ; “ his cha- 
** rafter was not made to be vile and fubfervi- 
ent.” He was rather too delicate to tread in 
the dirty foot-prints of his predeccfl'ors, and too 
proud to be checked with a hook in his nofe, 

by a M on this fide of the water, and a 

Lord C on the other. He was bcfides 

too generous and too wife to barter his fame, 
his honefty, and his nobility for the emoluments 
of office. 

Strange! that there are men, who, blinded 
by vanity, 'avarice, or love of power, might 
move in their proper fphere with credit to them- 
fclves and advantage to their neighbours, but 
who wilfully forfake the "obvious walk that na-^ 
ture marked out for them, and impotently and 
aukwardly eflay to mount the ladder of ambi- 
tion only for 

The hand of Scorn 

To point his flow and moving Finger at* 


My Lord, it w^as impoffible that the late Vice- 
roy could fulfil the grand objeft of his miffion, 

without 
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without a total change of men and meafures- 
but fuppofing the meafures yrere nqt to be po*"- 
fued, he wasneverthelefsjuftifiablc In removing 
the men. 

It is ever baleful to the welfare and happineii 
of the community, when a numerous party, co- 
hering together by the cement of confanguinitjr 
and of interell, forms as it were, in the midft of 
a ftate, a center of attraflion, — a nucleus of 
privileges, power and influence, whofe vortex, 
pervading the utmoft limits of the political fyf- 
tem, whirls into its fphere of a£lion every move- 
ment of the exifting government, and involves 
in its own particular circumvolutions the general 
inlerefls of the nation. 

That the Irifli firft C of the»R 

has been a faithful fervant of the Crown is, £ 
believe, unqueftionable ; but does it never hap- 
pen — that a zealous fupporter of its Preroga- 
tives, proves himfelf, in the exercife of his of- 
fice, an enemy to the general and local interefts 

of the people? — Certain it is, that Mr. B 

is a moft unpopular charafter in Ireland, and if 
the charges alledged againR him be true, he 
juftly earns his unpopularity. — He is accufed of 
having encumbered the R.. by unnecef- 

fary vexations and perplexing exaftions, which, 
while they embarrafs the fair trader, contribute 

nothing 
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nothing to its inCreafe. His fupport of the Dif. 
tilleries and dereliftion of the Breweries, is as 

notorious as it is flagitious ; but by this, G 

obtains too important purpofes, — an increafe of 
Revenue, and a means, of controling the popu- 
lace, — h\ rendering that infernal poifon. Ardent 
Spirits, atcedible to thcm» and thus keeping 
them in a of depravity, ignorance, fervi- 

lity and wretchednefs. The expenditure on the 
new Cuftom Houfe and its appendages, with its 
indefinable train of peculating jobs, is another 
fubje8. of public difguft and indignation. This 
Itupesdous and magnificent fabric, which is a 
monumental fatire on the fcanty trade of the 
Irifh metropolis, is fuppofed to have coll the 
nation a million of money. A great part of it 
is appropriated for dwellings — or rather palaces 

— for the C s. Mr. B has fe- 

cured for himl'clf the left Wing, which is fitted 
up in a ftile of royal magnificence. 

But, my Lord, fuppofe the Family and Fol- 
lowers had not engroffed all the lucrative pofls 
and employments, together with all the power, 
patronage, and influence in every department of 
the flate ; — admitting that they are not proud, 
venal, rapacious, and defpotic ; — yet, foraf- 
nmeh as they have incurred public odium, as 
they have become obnoxious to the ptople, 

and 
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and as tlieir fuprenucy is univerfally reprobated 
and deteftedj it would furely have been wife in 

his M ’s M at this critical period, 

to have confented to the removal of fuch men 
from official and oftenfiblc lituations. 

After all, the difmifftil of the B — was 

perhaps but a fecondary confi deration with Mr. 

P : for are there any fuppofable amiucs or 

connexions that a minifter would not facriHce to 
his views and interefts? The truth is, t};e tnen 
with whom Earl Fixzwi li. i am alfoeiau’d in 
his councils, poffeffing the entire conhdt nee of 
the people, and refolving to purfue patrioac and 
popular mcafures, were iherefore peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the M— •; for could he confift- 

ently countenance fuch meafures in Ireland, 
while he himfelf purfued diametrically oppolite 
ones here ? 

My Lord ! In times like the prefent, this pub- 
lic ftruggle for patronage is unfeafonable and 
unfeemly. To fquabble about the plunder of a 
fliip juft on the point of foundering in a ftorrn, 
has always been confidered as the height of 
madnefs, and the laft efforts of defpair. 

The advocates for the M — — — , in this un- 
precedented cafe, ground all their arguments on 
two points — that it is’ the King’s undoubted pre- 
rogative to difmifs his fervants from official fi-, 

tuatiotts 
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tuations whenever he pleafes j and, that the rccal 
of Earl Fitzwilliam conveyed, either di- 
reBIy or by iniplication, no degree of blame on 
him, or thofe who advifed his Majefty to the 
meafure. Now, although the prerogatives of 
the Crown are admitted to be irrefragible, yet, 
as his Majefty, whenever he exercifes any a£f of 
his prerogative, always confults his confidential 
lervants, it is alfo the undoubted privilege of 
Parliament to inveftigate the caufe and motive 
which induced thofe fervants to advife fuch an 
aB. 

Is it not therefore clearly evident, that as his 

W »s M — , in the prefent inftance, 

repelled an inveftigation, and refufed to explain 
their motives for advifing his Majefty to recal 
the Chief Governor of Ireland in the middle of 
a feffion the moft critical in point of the fitua- 
tion of the two kingdoms that was ever known, 
and at a time when it was peculiarly neceffary 
that the people of both fhould be as unanimous 
as poffible, that an high degree of blame, or 
ever? criminality, attaches, either to the perfon 
fo, on a fudden, recalled, without any reafon 
affigned, or to thofe who advifed' bis rccal? 
Indeed, my Lord, this fliamelefs proceeding is 
ah infuli to the common fenfe of mankind ; for 
however the M-— ^ may affeB, in the face of 

the 
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the world, to exculpate the noble Earl, he mbft 
evidently encourages ferious charges againft him, 
of precipitant conduft in the meafurcs of his 
adrainiftration. And in this point you, my Lord, 

feem to coincide with the M — ; nay, you 

feel “ a ftrong ftiock of alarm” at the. prompti- 
tude with which the late Chief Governor of 
Ireland entered upon the Catholic bufinefs. Yet, 
methinks your Lordfliip, of all men, ought to 
be fully imprelfed wi^i the folly and danger of 
procraftination ; as it was that fatal cauTe which 
rendered the brilliant difplay of your — drefs and 
addrefs, and courtly qualifications, before a furly 
and unpolilhed Republican Congrefs, null and 
ineffeflual. Had the CommiflTion in which you 
prefided been well timed, there is no queftion but 

your red-heels — chapeau-bras and-* — -the 

“ chijfdled blujhes'* of your bujl — would have 
been irrefiftible, and the United States at this 
day might have formed a part of the Britifii 
Empire, . 

What applied then to America will now apply 
to Ireland; if conceflions are to be granted, no 
time fhould be loft in granting them. Hoy 
was die public mind affe6ted when Lord Firz,-. 
WILLIAM alTumed the government of that king- 
dom? All deferiptions of people looked up to 
him as the angel of their deliverance, and th* 

E guar- 
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guardian genius of their rights. An univerfal 
fhout of acclamation burft from every part of 
the kingdom at once, and congratulatory ad- 
(freffes poured in from all quarters, all exprefling 
as if by one voice, that Earl Fitzwilliam, by 
the public meafures propofed to be adopted by 
him, and by aflbciating in his councils men of 
virtue and talents, had proved himfelf the true 
friend of Ireland, and be therefore juftly merits 
the entire confidence of^abje nation. On the 
rumour of his recal, the aacfrefles of condolence 
were, if poflible, more numerous and expreflive. 
“ They lamented that they were about to be de- 
** prived of a Chief Governor who bad endeared 
** himfelf to the country by reprefling prodigalit}^ 
« corruption, and venality, and by his endeavors 
to unite a whole nation in one common band 
of brotherly affeSion. His departure,” they 
added, would leave tliem hopelefs, inafmuch 
“ as they dreaded, that the fame men who had 
lately exercifed the government, would rc-af- 
** fume their power and their places, and confe- 
quently, that the venal, profufe, and tyrannical 

** meafures of the former A - n - would 

** be fyftematically perfevered in.” 

Thereisonepaflagein LordFiTzwiLLi am’.s 
Letters, from which I cannot avoid diflenting. 
He obferves, that to his meafures Mr. P 


has 
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has no obje6lion ; and be prediSs that he will 
adopt them by the medium of his fytccelTor, 
But, hitherto the courfe of events has not veri- 
fied this prediflion. Its accomplifhment, not?- 

withftanding, may be intended by the M i- 

at a future and more ‘convenient period; at a 
period when an union of the two kingdoms 
feems ambiguoufly alluded to, as the^ftipulated 
price of further conceffions. To efFeft an 
UNION, in the ^Mtfent temper of the times, 
would indeed be-sn Herculean atcBievement, 
almoft as arduous as to join the two countries by 
a bridge or a caufeway. At the fame time, it 
mull be confefled, that no attempt appears tpo 
arduous for a M — — — , endued with coloflal 
power to undertake, except — relinquilhing that 
power. The world, however, has onlylo judge 
of future defigns by exifting meafures, and tholh 
jdo not w'arrant any/uch conje£lure ; on the 
contrary, the Catholic Emancipation Bill has 
been fince thrown out in the Irifh Houfe of 
Commons by a great majority j by a majority 
which a month before was prepared molt obfe- 
quioufly to fupport the meafure. 

My Lord, fuch unblulhing venality, fuch 
public turpitude, and fuch political prollitution, 
fpeak more emphatically for the neceffity of a 
Parliamentary Reform in Ireland, than volathes 

Ea of 
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bf the moft convincing and moft eloquent de- 
clamation. 

Thefe are the methods, thefe are the arts, the 

M employs to efFeftuate his purpofes, 

and to preferve his dominancy. By fuch ma- 
noeuvring he has ruled for twelve years a cring- 
ing and cowering nation, with the iron fceptre 
of a Defpot. 

But left, through the rifing indignation of the 
people, this fyftem, in Ireland, fliould fail, he 
ftems determined, " with a mighty hand and an 
“ out-ftretched arm,” to fupport it. Why elfe 
are the juft demands of the Roman Catholics 
refufed, after hope and expeElancy had been fo 
long held out to them Why elfe, at this aw- 
ful crifis, ase troops tranfporting to Ireland i*— • 
What! * Is it by the blood-ftained arms of a 

Ihattered and difcomfited army the M 

propofes to conciliate the*afFeQ.ions of a nation? 
Is it by transferring the feat of war from the 
fateful banks of the Sambre and the Scheldt to 
the Shannon and the Boyne, he would fettle its 
difputes and reconcile its differences? This 
might do, perhaps, to fupprefs the irregular fai- 
lles of illegal infutreftion ; but it is quite ano- 
ther affair, when a people, united and unanimous 
‘i*— when rouR millions of voices demand, ia 
a fonftitutional but determined tone, a redreCs 

of 
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t>F grievances. Is it-— that the Empire is liill 
loo unwieldy after the lofsof America, — ^thathe 
wifhes to difincumber it of Ireland alfo ? — Ofj 
has there not been blood enough fpilled,— ori 
are not the people fufficiently taxed, — that mea- 
fures harfh, and coerfive, and unprecedented iti 
the hiftory of the Englifh Conftitution are to be 
perfifted in ? 

To be able to effeft fuch things, is doubtle& 

a proof of uncommon ability in the M -» 

or of uncommon ftupidity in the people. Yet, 

if we feek for other great talents in Mr. P -* 

than thofe requifite for corrupting and fecuring 
parliamentary majorities, we ihall feek in vain. 
His inflated Projefts, that promifed fuch prodi- 
gious things, have produced only * abortions. 
His fchemes and his expedients, — begun in fire 
and flame, — have uniformly ended in fume and 
vapour. Yet unadmonifhedand qndifmayedby 
a feries of dreadful difafters, defeated in all his 
plans, and duped by all his allies, he ftill perfe- 
Veres with unaccountable infatuation to carry on 
a ruinous war, and to drive, — by meafures as 
irritating as unjuft, a greatly injured people to 
rebellion and defpair. But the M— —rr— is 

alarmed! — “ Will that M — ” obferves Mr. 

Grattan, ** who hasjloft Flanders-r-who has 

loft Holland-*-who Ijas loft part of Germany 

— who 
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** — who has fubfidized Catholics — who has 
“ gone to German Catholics for every penny- 
worth of blood and pound of flefh he has facri- 
** ficed, will he rather continue to lofe the empire 
“ by fubfidiring Catholics, than preferve the 
*• Conftitution and the empire by Catholic 

** Irifh? The M is alarmed! was he 

alarmed at the lofs of the Weft Indies — was 
•* he alarmed at the lofs of Holland — was he 
alarmed at thefucceflive defeats of our armies ? 
** No; this he bore with fortitude ; but when the 
*• people of Ireland are broughtwithin the confti- 
•• tution, then tears! tears fuch asminiftersfhould 
** fixed over falling empires ; tears fuch as the fe- 
** nate^ of Carthage fixed, when, unmoved at the 
“ defeat df their Hannibal, they wept at the 
“ mifcarriage of a petty cabal!” However, the 
time may, poflibly, not he very remote, when 

this alarming M , this Jhepherd’i hoy^ ftiall 

call for help, but call in va'n — when the wolf is 
really approaching. 

. My Lord, it is a circumftance of true glory 
to be objeQionable to Mr. P , becaufe ta- 

lents, virtue public fpirit are incompatible 
with the fervile fubferviency that he requires, 
,By recalling Earl Fitzwilliam from a go- 
vernment, by him fo aufpicioufly commenced, 
he has,” indeed, “ depofed a faithful fervant 

“ of 
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" of the Crown, and a beneficial Governor 
** for the people of Ireland;” and, let me add, 
a Governor better qualified than any other man 
in his Majefty’s dominions to reprefent his Ma- 
jefty in that kingdom, and to conciliate the af- 
feftions of every defcription of its inhabitants. 

— I’he W A has been bruted by 

the m 1 Trumpeters, as a model of Vicere- 

gal wifdora and condubl, and invidioufly oppo- 
fed to the Government of Earl Fitzwilliam; 
it will be feen by the contrail, what qualitica 

are neceflary in a M ’s eftimation to con- 

ftitute the wifdom of an Irifti Viceroy. 

The political crimes and turpitude, which 
for ages harrafled and opprefled the devoted 
Kingdom of Ireland, were, during I,ord W — ’s 
Viceroylhip matured and perfeQ.ed. The moft 
fcandalous venality was, with brazen effrontery, 
openly praflifed. T^ie Peerage was publicly 
Ibid for money, to any one rich or Ihamelefs 
enough to become a purchafer. — Such a Traf- 
fic, my Lord, fo infamous and impudent, is a 
pointed fatire on the very nature and eflence of 
titled honours, and molt degrading to the dig- 
nity of the Houfe of Lords. The Forces which 
were to remain in Ireland for its defence were 
fent to be butchered on the Continent, cxpreiT- 

ly 
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ly contrary to law, and at the imminent rifque 
of lofing the country. Immenfe fums of the 
public money were laviflied on the unqualified 
traffic of human flefh, without legal fanftion, 
account or fecurity. In fine, almoll all the 
places and offices of profit and truft were, on 
the eve of the faid Chief G r's depar- 

ture, diftributed among his creatures and adhe- 
rents, and their very reverfions fo beftowed as 
to put them out of the power of the Crown for 
years to come. 

To overthrow this fhamelefs Syflem, and to 
fubftitute in its place — wife, juft, and patriotic 
tneafures — form the grand features of Earl F i x z- 
william’s adminiftration. In efFeciing this, 
he difplayed extraordinary Talents and Inte- 
grity ;-e-he aflbciated in his councils, men of 
the firft-rate abilities, and of the moft unble- 
inifhed reputation, men who had juftly acquired 
the unbounded confidence of the People, an‘d 
who ferved their country without place or pcn- 
fion ; — he united all Parties in the fupport of a 
hateful and ruinous war, — not that the nation 
approved of either its principles or continuance, 
hut from the generous refolution, — even while 
inevitable deftruftion feemed impending, — that 

Ireland would fharc the fate of, and ftand 

“or 



or fall with Great Britain;”-- — “he obtain- 
ed, in confcqucnce, unprecedented fupplies 
of men and money towards the defence of the 
empire; — he overthrew the hydra of corruption, 
and had he remained, would effeclually have 
deftroyed it; — lalUy, the grand objeCt of his be- 
nevolent policy extended even to the cottages 
of the poor, who were at length* after long com- 
plaining, relieved from the d ill re fling HearthTax. 
He encouraged the breweries, and reftrained the 
immoderate confumption of fpirituous liquors, 
which had fo dreadfully aft'eCled the health, mo- 
rals, and induftry, of the lower orders. He 
aboliflicd the odious and detclted Police; an in- 
llitution that anfwered no other purpofe than — 
to incrcale patronage, to tax and opprefs the coun- 
try, and to dii'grace and corrupt the magillracy. 
1 le regulated the Treafury Board, \vhich before 
was managed witii fcandalous and laviih profu- 
hon. He preferred a charadcr—-pre eminent 
ill learning and virtue — to the Primacy', and* 
ctuitiai y toy icccdent, but conformable to juftice, 
he appointed from out of the Univcrfity the per- 
l.m bell qualified to govern it. Laftly, the grand 
oiijecl of his adminillration was the tatal eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics, a fubjebl which 
has been already fully treated of. 

By having performed fo much in fo fhort a 
time, we may form an idea, — what immenfe ad- 
vantages would have accrued to Ireland, had 
F Earl 



1Eay\ FitzWilliam remained the accuftomary 
term of three years in the Government : his own 
eflate in that country is an epitome of what the 
whole ifland would probably have been, — a tcr- 
reftrial Paradife — where all is fmiling, profpcrous 
and happy, where the peafants arc fubftantial 
farmers, and the farmers — gentlemen. But 
alafs! in the midft of this golden dream, while the 
Viceroy was affiduoufly employed in corrcfHng 
abufes and redreffing grievances, — while he was 
meditating on plans for future improvements, he 
was fuddenly recalled. 

The ignominy and treachery of this precipi- 
tate meafure relts entirely on thofe, who, with 
more than PrulTian perfidy, firfi. cajoled the na- 
tion of their refourccs, and afterwards refufed to 
redrefs thofe grievances which they had previ- 
oufly ftipulated, fliould be the reward of its ge- 
nerous and unexampled contributions. 

My Lord? — I know not which more excites^ 
my indignant aftonifliment, — thedefperate teme- 
rity of the m , or — the flavifli verfatility of 

the majority of thfe I P ; the firft, — 

in urging, at fuch a critical and unfeafonablc 
time — his diflatorial mcafures, and trampling — 
with haughty arrogance, the laws of honour 
and jufticc under his feet; and the other, — in 
veering about, — a triie political weathcr-cock,— 
to his every breath, equally complying whether 
that breath is to move it a point, or whirl it round 

thq 
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the whole compafs of corruption. In viin d® 
r«afon, juftice, honour, danger, and ncceflRty 
plead; — there fit the hirelings of venality, coU 
levied from brothels, taverns, and gaming tables^ 
vociferating for the qiieflion, while the moft con- 
vincing logic is fcoffed af, and the moft brilliant 
eloquence unheeded. Thcfe deaf adders, prone 
and creeping in all the mire and filth of political 
proftitution, (hut their ears to the voice of the 
charmer — charm he ever fo wifely,’' and de- 
cide on every falutary and patriotic motion, by a 
previous queftion, or a vote of adjournment. 

What can be expelled from perfifting in fuch 
a febeme of government? — what but general in- 
dignation, irretrievable confufion, and ultimate 
luin to the empire. 

At this awfully eventful period, whbn every 
new day teems with fome dreadful and unlooked- 
for vicilfitude — when the old frame of civil in- 
ftitutes is unhinged and disjointed, and the 
I'hrones of the earth are fliaken to their foun- 
dations — when the dangerous Secret has gone 
forth, never — never to be recalled. That the 
People, acting in concert, and con- 
scious OF their power, are irresisti- 
ble, there are but two poflible expedients that 

Q can make ufe of, to allay the riling fer- 

rnent of difeontent and difaflpeftion — Coercion 
and Redress. The firft cannot produce per- 
paanent effeCts, while its immediate operatioT> 

mull 



muft be terrible ; but the other^ as it is founded 
on the immutable laws of juftice and humanity, 
tnuft be the fafeft, eafieft, and moft durable, 
becaufe it fecures' obedience to the laws, and 
loyalty to the throne, on the fureft of all tenures 

— THE LOVE or THE PEOPLE. 

I look therefore to the fpeedy and total eman- 
cipation of the Irifh Roman Catholics as an 
event of certitude ; for it is not to be imagined, 

that the M can be fo frantic as to light 

up the torch of civil war to prevent it* Pie will 
at laft yield to that dernier fubterfuge, wliich his 
arrogance and incapacity have fo often compel- 
led him to fubmit to Exilling circuift- 

** fiances*” 

From this great meafure, whenever it takes 
placCj I •augur the happieft confequences. It 
muft eventually induce a Reform in the Confti- 
tution, as indeed it will be in itfelf a reform of 
infinite importance. Under this impreffioii, .my 
Lord, 1 indulge a rational hope, that the Britifh 
Conftitution, without convulfion or confuhon, 
will gradually re-aflume its priftine fpirit and 
purity, and that the Britifh Empire will once 
more flourifh, the envy and admiration of all 
nations. 


O’ CONNOR. 
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" " and other Book:> on Moral and Religious Sub) 
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rouglioui tlie Year; forming a crmipleic PraEtical Renu nihraneer 
id conmiodions Journal of (ire pioj.ter 'eafons and differt lU Methods 
! Sowing, Planting, See. from the be«Mtuiing of Januais to the end 
December. With Lills of the Plants. I tees. Shrubs, Flo’vc rs, 
id Fruits of each Garden diflri6f ; and of Green Hi ufe and Hot 
oufe Plants. By Jolin Abercrombie, Author ot Every Man his own 
ardener, ^c. Tliird FClition, corrected and greatly imjiroved, con- 
ining upwards of 230 Pages. Price onh is. fewed^or is. 6d. bound* 
^7. Pratffical Gardening, ditcHirig in the mofl plain andeafy Man- 
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M. A Narrative of the Lofs of tlie W nfenon Eafl Indiaman, on 
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Paflengers, Officers, and Crew, that wcie ia\ ed and lc)fl. Price 6d. 
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65. Harper’s (Andrew) Treatife upon the Herb 'rohacco, poiiiflj] 
out its deleterious, pernicious Quality, and its Fatal Effe^ls upoti th 
Human Conditution, by the great Variety ot Diforders it occahori 
not only affetiing Three of tlie Five Senfes to a great degice, l)i 
impairing the Faculties of the Mind, and even fiequeiilly cauhn 
jnematurc Death. Price is. 6d. 

66. Harper’s (Andrew) Treatife on the Real Canle and Cure ( 
Infanity ; in which the I^ature and DillinFiions oi this Ddeaie ar 
fully explained, and the Treatment ellablilhcd on new Principle 
Price 2s. 

67. Deafe’s (William) Obfervations on Wounds of the Head, wit 
a pariicular Enquiry into the Parts principally affeHed in thole wli 
die in Conrequence of Inch Injuries. 8vo. price 2s. bd. fewed. 

68. Hume's Every Woman her own Pliyfician ; or the Ladi> 
Medical Alliftant; containing the Hillory and Cure of varioi 
Difeafes, incident to Women and Children. The whole rendcrc 
intelligible by Preferiptions in Englilh of tlic refpeHivc Medicin 
proper to be given in every Difcafe, and delivered in fneh a plain ai 
familiar Manner, that every Woman ot common Capacity, nn 
iafely Picfcribe for herfclf, her Acquaintance, and her poor Ncigl 
hours. Price. 2s fewed. 

69. The New London Toilet ; or a compleat Colleflion of the mt 
Simple and yfefifl Receipts for preferving and improving Beaut 
either bv outward Application or internal LHe, with many otb 
valuable Secrets in the elegant and ornamental Arts; containing ne 
Four Hundred Receipts, under the following general Heads : IV 
fumes, Fine Waters, Baths, CoRnetics, Conferves, Conlcfiiomii 
Puffs, Paftes, Walh Balls, Scented Powders, Pomatums, Firie Syrn| 
Jellies, Preferved Fruits, 8:c. with every fpecics of Colmctic that m 
he ufeful. To wliich is added, a Treatife on the Art of Xlanagn 
Improving, and DrcHing the Hair, on the mofl improved Principf 
Price IS. 6d. fewed, or 2S. bound. 
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down ellablilhed Rules tor clifcovering the Perfedions and Blcmid 
of that noble Animal. Small, to go into a Pocket Book. Price is. 

71. Ufeful Inllru6fions for Travellers; a Deffertation on the n- 
Common Accidents that may happen in Travelling, with the meit 
to be ufed for preventing them. By an experienced Travel! 
Price 6d. 

70. CROSBY’S MODERN SONGSTER, being a SeledioE 
the mod approved Songs, Airs, &c. from the late Operas; with ma 
Favourite Songs fung at the different Places of Public Entertainmci 
and a Frontifpiece of Mrs. Mountaiti and Mils Hopkins, in Net 
Abbey; alfo a Vignette Title Page of Mrs. Maifyr, in the Travell 
in Switzerland ; containing tipw^ards of 500 Songs, pariicnia 



B. CROSBY, NO. 4, STATIONERS COURT, 

73. BEST’S concifc TREATISE on the ART of ANGLING, 
coiifirnicd by ijfiiial FA'pericnce and minute Obfervations, with the 
pj'opei Methods of breeding' and feeding Fifh, and of making filh 
l\)nds, Slews, cH:c. with feveral Arcana, never before made pnbiii:. 
To udiich is adifed, Complete El) Etfliei, the Game Laws relative 
to Angling, and Ihogno/lics of the Weatlier, independent of the 
Barometer. Pr ice 2S. fewed, or ne.jtly bound 2s. 6d. 

74. dlie CIrldien of Apollo, being an impartial Review of all the 

Di ainaiic Wor ks of our modern Authors and Authorelles, particu- 
larlv O'Kecdle, Lloleroft, Cobb, Cumberland, Andrews, Morris^ 
Coleman, IMrs. Inclibald. Mrs. Cowley, Dudley, Dibden, Topbam, 
Hmlcllone, Murphy, H(;are, Stewart, Rt)fe, Macklin, Jernlngha^f 
Lad)- \A'a!lare, ^kc. See. dk) which are added occafional Notes. 
X]y , Kf(j. Agent to the Sun. Price is. 

75. Hcigho for a Hufhand ! a Crrmedy, by E. G. Waldron, with 
an elegant En(Tia\’ing o! Mrs. H arlowe, in the Cbarader of Dorothy, 
diawn atul engraved l)V Harding. Price is. 6d. 

’ 76. The Prodigal, a Dramatic Piece, by the fame Author, as per- 

formed at the Ela) Maikct. Piice is. 

77. The Cnfortimate Lovers, a Story founded on Faffs. To ^vhich 
is added the Lridv’s (k)uiiftllor, refpefiing Love, Conrifhip, Mar- 
riage, Di\oice, tkc. and an engraved Erotitdpiece of Charlotte a-t 
M’erter’s Iknuh : in Prole and Veife, with Oci-’afional Notes and 
lllulf rations. B)' the Author of Retired Pleafures. Price is. 6d. 

78. Amantus and Elmira; or Ingratitude. Exemp! lied in the 
CluraCier of lugratiis. By George Hutton. Price 3s. levvcd. 

79. Freaks of Eortune; or Memoirs of Captain Conyers. A NoveL 
Price 2s. fewed. 

80. Flights of Inflatiis; or tlie Sallies, Stories, and Adventures of 
a ^^dld CL)o(c Philofo[)lier. By the Autlioi ol the IVifler. Two 
Price ^<3s. Icwed. 

81. Harriot, or the Innocent AdultrcTs, 2 Vols. i2mo. ^s. fewed. 

82. Eugenia and Adelaide. A Novel, 2 Vols. i2mo. ^s. fewed. 

83. The PENITENT FATHER, or Injured InnoceiKe Trium- 
phant over Parental Pyranny. 2 Vols. i2iii<). 4s. fewed, 5s. hound. 

84. BRUNARD's HISTORY of MARIA ANTOINIvlTE, 
late Queen of Fratice.' Containing a great variety of curious original 
Anecdotes, private Intrigues, ^kc. Sec. never before publiffied. Alfo 
an Account of tlic piincipal CharaHcrs belonging to the Conn of 
Louis XVI. With the d’rial at large, and particular Account of licr 
P.xecfciiion. Price is. 6d 

8,3. CONJUROR UNMASKED, being a dear and full Explana- 
ftc/u of all the lurpiifing Performances exhibited as well in this King- 
do!n as on the Coiitineiig h\' the moll eminent and de?(terous Profcllors 
of Slighi ol Hand: Together with the d ricks of the Dlving^ Rod, 



NEU'' BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, (sic» 

Figure, Perpetual Motion, &c. A New Edition, with many Addition 
and Aiteraiions. By T. Denton, as lately exhibited in London 
Edinburgli, York, See. Price 2S. fewed. 

86. BRESLAW's LAST LEGACY, or the whole Art of Con 
juration. Price od. 

87. A SAFE CONDUCT Through the Territorie.s of the Repub 
He oi Venus. Containing a praMicalde propofal lor the Pieventior 
and final Eradication of a cmain Dileafe. Alfo, occafional Anec 
dotes, (never before pulddhed) of the following Pcifonages: Hi. 

the P His Grace ilie D of O — * . Late 

Lord L- — . The Man of the PetJple. d be Woman (d ih' 

People. The facetious Mr. C y. Sir John and Lad\’ L 

C , Member for — — . Bob the Vvbiiter. The Mac 

Vicar of B- 1. Major H . C.ipt , while in AmeiK a 

Capt. and Poll Scott, late Nan C . The Rev. Dr 

>\ , David Hume, Capt. E d, with his Charafier, anc 

Sketch of his Life. A Northeiri Ladv ; and fcveral others. Bv j 
P hyfician of Bath, Author of feveial Political Tracts, d’ranfialions 
iLC. Second Edition, piice 3s. bd. 

0?n7ie tulit punllum, qui mifcu.it utile duki. 

News, NeighboiuSy News! ! ! 

88. A modern Sabbath; or Sunday Ramble and Sabbath Da} 
Journey, circuitous and deferiptivr, in and abtu.it tlic Cuies of Lon 
don and Weflininfler, and the Borough, defeiibing in an aorecabh 
Manner, the various interefling Scenes whicli are WeekK' to be me 
with at the Public Gardens, Mineral Wells, difrcieru Walks, Sun 
day’s Routs, Coffee tloules, I'averns, Public Houles, Ordinaries 
Bagnio’s, Places of Public Worffiip, &c. Exhibiting a true Acconn 
of the Manner in which that Day is generally employen by all Rank 
and Degree.s of People, from the Beggar to tlie Peer, with a Vaiiet) 
of Original Charaflers, Anecdotes, and Memoirs of Perfons in rea 
Life, with pleafing Remarks thereon, with a Frontirpiece. Price is. 

89. The Unparalelled SiifiTcrings of John Couffos, whoNineTime 
underwent the mod Cruel Tortures ever invented by Man, and fen 
tenced to the Galley Four Years, by the Command of the Incpiifitor 
at Llfbon, in order to extort from him the Secrets of Free Mafonary 
from whence he was releafed by the gracious Intcrpofition of hi 
late Majdly King George 11 . Enriched with Sculptures, reprefentiru 
Couflos’s Sufferings, defigned by Boitard, and other Prints, by t 
capital Artlll. To this Work is fubjoined, many valuable Piec(» 
on Mafonary; and a complete Lift of Regular Chapters. A nev^ 
Edition. Price 3s. fewed. 



EMBELLISHED WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAfT C 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND, ESQ^. 


This Day was Jiubri/Iied^ Price i s. 

NUMBER XXXVII. 

OF THE 

REGISTER OF TFIE TIMES : 

OR, 

POLITICAL MUSEUM. 


Containing, amongft a Variety of ufcful 
intcrtlfiiig 

Bi ographical Sketch of the Life and 
Chararicr of Richard Cniniitvland, 
TT(|. v/irhfomc Account of lirs» Writ- 
ings. 

Hayings’ T/ife concluded. 

R. R. Ward’s Letter to Earl Fitzwil- 
liam. 

Interefting Particulars reTpc61ing the 
late Afhiffination of i'.lr. Errington, 
of the Teniple, liy Mil's Broadric. 

An original Lcittr from Mifs Broadric 
to the late Mr. Errington. 

An Odcy written by Mr. Kemble, of 
Drury Lane Theatre, to the Memoigi 
of a Tftcatrical Friend. 

The Triumph of Freedom, an Ode, by 
Mr. Courtier. 

A Letter from Mr. Beernam to Mofes 
Greetham, Efq. and to the otlier 
Memlicrs who compofed the Court 
that lately tried Capt. Molloy. 

A Copy of the Treaty of Alliance, 
offenfive and defenfive, concluded be- 


an d entertaining Matter, the following 

Particulars ; 

tween the Republic of France and 
tlie Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Cojn’ (.f the Convention htelv entered 
into by his Britahnic Majeily and the 
Emperor. 

Em'jilh Debates to Wednefday iaft fully 
reported. 

Irifli Debates oif the grand Queflion of 
Catholic Emancipifrion. 

Conventional News, in which is given 
an Account of the French organizing 
their new Government. 

Old Bailey Intelligeucc, with the Trials 
of Ifdwell and Mrs.Phipoc. 

An E.xtraft from the Poem under the 
Title of the May I AD. 

Lid of New Publications in May, with 
their Prices, Kc. 

Birth.s, Marriages, Deaths, Bankrupts, 
Dividends, Price of Stocks, &:c. &c. 
Xe. Uc. 


AND 

EIGHT PAGES OF THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


L O K D O N : 

‘’RlNTF.D FOR R. CROSBY, N<> 4 , ST AT I O K ) RS C O V K T, LU D G ATE ST R.£ET . 
AMD LIOLU liV I-KI, N K W -S 1 R V !• T , C O \ K M f - i A U D F V ; AMO. ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND ML W S e A K R 1 1 KS IN U R t A 1 11 R 1 1 A I N AND IRELAND, 


Of 'ivhm w;. 7 V he h<ul, 

'T’HE FOUR PRECEDING VOITJMES, 
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77ft’ Public aye rJrcaJy in /inffcfflon of the Contents f the T:vo frr/l 
' 1 C Third and FuhriJi contain the follaivin^^ amongji many other ArticlcJ 
f^ynally curious and rcjilcte iisitk Injoi niation* 


VOLUME T 

’rr'icCy 271 Numbers, 6/. in lijards^ bi. ba 
r,m!,'c.riinKcl wiru cKi^ant 
Tnr. TTon. Ti'o^i.vs Ersivini:, 

P R I N O E O 1’ W' A 1, ) . S, 

Duke of Bru.vswiuk, 

And an clcgan t V i c; n' k t t e T rn. ] 

TIIF, PRINCIPAL CONTI 

rNTRODUCTION'. 

X Anecdotes and Charadicr of the 
Hon. "J'. Krikine. 

the Prince nf AVales. 

: Duke ot Brunhvick, 

the Right Hon. C. |. I'.'X- 

W^illiani Wilbcrforce, E!<{. 

Debates in tlic Houle of Loials and 
ComnKjns. , 

— of Ireland. 

in the National Convention 

of France. 

in the German Diet of Ra- 
ti Hjon. 

His Majehy’s Speech, Dec. 30, 1794, on 
continuing the War with France. 
Adclrels (;f I'hanks debated. 

An AbHradi of the Operations of the 
Frencii Annies in tlic Campaign uf 
1794. 

]V 1 . Neckar and M. Voincy’s Account 
of Co rhea. 

Debate on tlic Acquittal of Hardy and 
ethers, tried for High Treafon. 

Mr. Ro'oinfon's IVlotion on the State of 
the Navy. 

Debate on the Imperial Loan. 

Report of the Cominittee of Siipplv. 
Lift of the Minority in the lloufc of 
Peers on Lord Guildford’s Arne-nd- 
iTjent to the Atldrd's on the King’s 
Speech- 

Commons in favour 

of Mr. Wilberfotcc’s Amendment 
on Ditto. 

Principal Occurrences in the Year 1794. 
Marriages and Deaths in Ditto. 

Review of the Arts. 


ME THIRD, 

or }it(it!y Half Bound and Lrt/cred 7-' *7 

and concH Idlvcncifcs of 

Right Hon. Charles J. Fox, 

William AVH lhe iiKoRcr , m.p. 

T HE Rich I Hon. W. Win dh ank 

L. Page, cinbleniatical of the Work. 

;NTS OL VOL. 11 T. ARE, 

Conferences of Dignities, Places, (;r 
I’enllon;.. 

Defeat of the Dutch at Bommcl! A^'aerr, 
and Pori Sr. Andre, by the Frencli. 

Capture of La Duguatrouin Frenth 
I'h-igute. 

Difpatchcs frrnn India. 

Lill of New Publice.tions, their Sizer. 
Price, and Publifheis Names. 

Pin h$, Marriages, and Deatlis. 

Bankrupts and Dividends. 

Prie'cs of Stocks. 

Debate on tlie Pruifian Treaty. 

Mr. Gray’s Motion for Peace. 

Debate on the City Militia Birl. 

Habeas Corpus Bill. 

Proceedings on the Trial of Warrers 
Hading:., i'd 'q. 

Lord Stanhope’s Speech on War with 
h' ranee. 

Petition for Improvements in the Ave- 
nues leading to I'cmple Bar. 

Declaration of the FhnpreL of Rulha 
relative to Ihdand. 

Mr. Fnlkine's Speech, Nov. 24, 1778 
in defence of Capt. Baillie. 

Account of the Operations of tin 
Armies under the Command of Ge- 
neral Walmodcn, Lieut. Gen. Har 
court, Major Generals Dundas am 
Catlicart, Jan. 17, 1795. 

Statement of the Diftribution of tir 
Britifli Naval Force. 

Particulars of the Efcape of Mr. Wed 
ley (Brother to the Fiarl of Morn 
ingron) from Bred, witii 13 others. 

Committee of Supply and Report. 

Petition from Innkeepers, coinplainin 

T’eV.-G.,, r-..rr.,r 



Clanzd’s Motion in tiie National Con- 
t'cncion, r/jar the Cornniitues doiniikc 
a Report upon the {'even Coni'pirntors 
aL^ainll the State, Barrcre, tic. 

Account of rhe Death of Conriorccr. 

— (,f IVladanie Roland. 

Kinc; ot Prufiia’s Aniwer to the Rc- 
prefentatives of the Circle of tlic 
Upper Rhine. 

T.ift {'f Krcnch Conmicfls. 

DcU'n;)rion of the Turkifh Anibaflii- 
dor's Proctdilon. 

Common Conned of London’s Addrefe 
to Ids Majedtv. 

Mr Grey’s Motion for a Peace witli 
J'' ranee. 

Duke of Uedford’s Motion fm* Ditto. 

Particulars of the Commemoration of 
rhe Acquittals of liardv and others, 
at the Crown and Anchor, Sti’and. 

Account o{ tile Confpiraev a.r Mexico. 

Particuhirs of the piahiic Entry of the 
Dhirkilli A.mdailatior to St. James’s, 

Account of the Lofs of the Alexander. 

Piute il aiudnll pailliio the Blli for iul- 
penJ.in^ the II ahcris C-'rpus AtH, as 
entered on the Journals of the lloufe 
of I.ords, Fed. 4, i 70 v 

Accoutit of liic Mutiny on Board the 
Wdndfoi- Cadlc. 

rite Ring’s Meliagc on the Imperial 
Loan. 

Addrefs to his Majefly in Anfwcr to 
Ditto. 

Irllh lloufe of Commons---opening of 
the Budget. 

Proclamation ligned at the Hague, Jan.* 
27, 17951 h-»r fulliiling rhe French 
Rerjiulition. 

Addreh. td the Senate to the Prcfident 
(d'tiie United States, N(jv. 12, 1794. 

Flic Preddent’ Anfwi r. 

A<.ldrelb()f tile iLuile of Reprefentatives 
of the United States to the Prelid nt, 
vvirh his Anfwcr. 

1 . T.’s Letter to tEe Biitilh Parlia- 
ment. 

dic'graphy of Parfons. the Comedian. 


Trial of Lord Abingdon, for 
IDiOjnas Sermon, Genth man. 

ATajor Semple’s Letter to the Duke of 
York. 

Trial at rhe Old Bailey. 

Accotmr of the levacuation of Ftmt Ma- 
tilda, Guadaloupi’. , 

taking of the Frencb 

Ffgate La Pi. pu . 

taking of the Frencli la« 

diam.m Doras. 

Adlion between the Li-» 

conllanr and two French Ships. 

Dr. Smolici’b Piojdietic. Letter to a 
Friend itill before his Death. 

Hiiufc of C(jmmons---opciiing the Bud- 
get. 

Hair Powder Tax debated. 

1 ’' ranking 1): to. 

Debates on the punrin Catholic Bill in 
the Iriili H 'lulc (>\ Commons. 

CoaruTiiitee of WAiys ami ivTe ms Ditto. 

DeiiatvS in the "ilational AIIeiiiL)ly oil 
P., ace. 

Dctlivaiion of the Rigb.ts of Man and 
of a Ciri.on, by tile Pruvirional Re- 
prefenraruu s of Holland. 

State of tin; Bank at Aiiifierdam. 

Review oi Loiiriietli'-tirglPs Painting of 
tile Siege of Yak ucietmes. 

' Puelg^from the Mii'Iiimmcr 

iNieht’s Dream, pa'iiited by Sir Jolluia 
ReymilPs. 

' — — — Pioipcro, Ferdinand, ATi- 

randa, and the Mafk of Spirits, a 
S.ene from ib.c Temj.efi, painted by 
W’m. Wright, of Derbv. 

the Rage, a Comedy, by F. 

Re\ Holds. ' 

Ab xanPer tin’ Great. 

Crot«.het L<'dge, y F. I-IuiL 

hone. 

Englmd P refer VC d, by Mr. 

Wku Ion, of ! lu- dPemple. 

Pctiti ns for Peace from the di'Lrent 
Cities, Ibreviis, Rc. With llic Cuunteg 
PcniLiims. 



VOLUME THE FOURTH, 

Price in Nu/;;dcrS) 6s. in Boards y 6s. 6d. or neatly Half-bound and Lcttercdy "is.) 

Embellifhed with elegant and corrcfl LikenefTes of 

(icHARD Brothers, the Prophet, Nath. Br asset Ha lhed, m. f, 
Charles Grey, Esq. The Princess of Wales, 

iARL FiTZWILLIAM, GENERAL PaOLI, 

And an elegant Vignette Title Page, emblematical of the Work. 

THE FRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. ARE, 


A necdotes and Charaaer of 

Richard Brothers. 

Charles Grey, Efq. M. P. 

Earl Fit/william, 

Nathaniel BralFcy Halhcd, 

Efq. M. P. 

The PrinecE of Wales. 

Genera! Pauli. 

Lord Dacr. 

Debates in the Houfe of Lords and 
Commons. 

of Ireland. 

National Convention of 

Ei’aiice, Nc, Rc. 

Review of the Arts and Drama. 

Nlotiun of iMr. Whl’icrforcc on the 
Slave Trade. *' 

Report on the Trial of Warren Haf- 
tings, Kfe]. 

Refignation of Ear! Fitzwilliam. Sir 
L. Parfins’s Addrefs. 

Irifli Atiairs — Nlcc-ting .of Catholics, 
Merchants, and I'radtrs of Dubiin, 
rcfpec^ing Ear! Firzwilliam’s re- 
r-noval, Nr. Nc. 

Speech of the Speaker of the Deputa- 
tion ol Blacks, and People of Colour, 
to the Naricjnal Convention. 

Letter from the French Armies in 
Holland, to the Committee of Na- 
tional Safery. 

Particulars of the Defeat ol tlie Rnya- 
lihs in I, a Vendee. 

Journal of the Retreat of the* Britifh 
Troops from ILdland to Aurich. 
IVlajor Semph:, alias Leflie’s Second 
Letter to the Duke of Lork. 

Tried of Alderman Le Mefurier, for 
tile IiTipnfonment of Mr. Cn.'ome. 
Isxtradis from Mr. llalhed’s Pamphlet, 
a Tellimony of Mr. Brutiiers Pro- 
phecies. 

I.etrer to H. T. in Anfwcr to his ad- 
drelfed to the Britifh Parliament. 

'T •, A to William 


King of Poland’s Letter to S. Gardiner, 
Fifq. Britifh Envoy at Warfaw. 

Mr. Gardiner's Anfwer. 

Account of a Meteor fecn from Balafon, 
Ealt Indies, ’oth Auguil 1794. 
Statement of the Difirilnition of the 
Britifh Naval Force, Feb. iff. 

Debate on the Wine Duty Bill. 

Frankir 

• — — City Militia Bill. 

Manning the Navy. 

the Poor ]..avvs. 

Ivirl Fitzwilliam’s Recak 

Report of the Commillion of Twent)u 
one, upon Biilaud Varennts, Collo 
d’Hcrtiois, Barrere, and Vadier. 
Dirpofilion, and the Commami of rlr 
French Armies, as laid before th 
Convention, on the 4th of March 
* 794 > 

^Irs. Eyre’s Letter to George Flornc 
D. D. Author of “ Sound Argumcn 
diAated by Common Senfe, m An 
fwer to Mr. Halhed’s Pamphlet.” 
State Paper— Sentiments of the Err 
peror on the Subject of conrinuin 
the War. 

Proceedings of Holland. 

Account of the Riots of Dublin, E: 
cter, Nc. Nc. 

Trial of Dcnn v. Peters, to recover m<. 
nev on a Bmid executed by a Jkml 
rupt, a fhort Time anterior to 1 
Bankruptcy. 

Pmougliton V. Broughton, f 

I mpotciicy. 

Rutton V. Button, for Ade 

tery. 

— Mr. Haftings. 

Shirk y v. Newman, for rcc 

very uf Half a Year’-s Rent, the D 
fentlant not having given Six Mont 
Notice of quitting, 

the King, V. Sir Jofeph Ma 

bey and (Rhers. 



i'TkTTtnrTTTcr^^^ {lie 

Murder (it J.irk 'in Srampraii. 

— — Rev. Mr. Jack (bn, at Dublin, 

For I F igti T rcafon. 

tticulars of t he Mutiny of the Fin- 
Luil, or iiSth Regiment, at Birming- 
ham. 

cuiint of the Adfi rs of ?( land — Re- 
hgnarion of the Crown, 

II Account of tile Arrival and Pro- 
:elIion of the Princcls o> Wa^es. 

Roval Lvlarriage. 

erefting and Aut'ientic Documents 
•efpefting the United States ot Aiiie- 
hca. 

Iilrefs of the Grand Jtrv, to the 
'1avor, Rectu'der, and Aldcrm(,n of 
he Citv O' Pluhidelpiii'i, on Piiniih- 
in nt bv So!i'..i’‘v C -nfineme 't. 
urr of Mr. Groome, rtfpe'‘*'Mg his 
Trial arrii nd yXidertnnn Le Aieluricr. 
rfe Frt.m a ihoor Arriean. 

J 'hn I'rederirk 's Motion .againR 
i’caling T)i ;n! Ihxh't s. 

‘'cul irs refjicG ing the Hair Powder 

hi I. 

Sunday Bill. 

ition of the Inhabitants of Dundee 
>r ih'ace. 

Ts Speech on the Stare of the Na- 
ion 

irei's of the Carbolics of Dublin, to 
dr. Grattan, with his Anfwer. 
iiion of the Catlmjics of Dublin to 
is M ah' fly. 

let D’Meibois Defence in the Na- 
lonai Con\'eril irm. 

iKit’s Report (jii the Situation of IIol- 
md. 

bed’s (Nathaniel BraiTev, •'•T. P.) 
'alt Illation on the M illt nnunn- 

Cvirfory Ronaiks on the 

himphkt entitled “ The Age of 
’redulitv.” 

Short Reply to Dr. florne’s 

arnphlcr, entitled “ Sound Argu- 
lent, (kc.” 

SpeC'di in the IToufe of Coni- 

lons on tlic Contracment ot Brothers. 

Second S[)ccchon ditto. 

Effay, endeavouring to prove 

Kit “ the Lamb handing on Tvloiint 
I'D,” niinnoned in Revelation, is 
leant Air. Biotliers. 

^ — Lt. tter to the Dlrcblors of the 
•aft India Company. 

. — INIayor and Cor- 

'■tion of Leiccller. 

of Lvmington. 

Anlwcr to Dr. Horne's Se- 

*nd Pamphlet. 

the Author of 


Malfied’s Charaiflcf and Anfcdofrs. 

Letti ■ ‘ ; i.irr y tac Author 

o;” the Age o‘ Crt d ii t'. . 

Lieutenant Bradford's Account of the 
Lo<s of Tiburoon. 

Account of the Tiieatricals at Branden- 
burg!. H aife. 

Prochimation of the Revolutionarjr 
CoiTi'-.urtce of Amlb rda n. 

Lo d O. a Id ford’s Motion on the State 
of the Nation. 

Ad Irels or the Iridi Catholics to the 
Diiketft Lcinftcr, lii'. Anfwer. 

• Two Lett -o 'rom Earl FitzwiilLim t« 
Ea.l Ca jifte. 

Ihlicf (..f r.ic Gra':.! Duke of Tufeany. 

Leiwr from tlie Pohili N'-b’. s, Mi^gif- 
Trati-s, an.* B'.rghers of Wariaw, 
ibe lAng -r P.aaud. 

Panicul -.rs of rite Commotions at Rome. 

An Etlav on tile A icienr Ih'ophets. 

Airs. G reen’s Account ot RiL.:.ard Bro- 
th.ers. 

Admir.di Ilotham’s Account of the Vic- 
t(.ry over the French Fleet. 

A full and accurate Account of the 
Ih'ineefs ot W'ahs, fri.'Tii the Time 
fhe uu:rtc.nl Hariuvcr, to iier Arjnval 
at Si. James’s, with a Deftripotion of 
tliC iGivai Nuptials. 

Ode on tile Arrival ami Marriage of 
the Prince!'^ of 'liihiles. 

Paiticuiars »)f the Attempt to refene 
Jk!w ]!,thc Jew, charged with For- 
gcr\ on tee Stainp OiTite'. 

Statiiiuiit of the Didribution of the 

^ Britilh Naval Forc<-, April the ill. 

Curfot-v Th'itigh'-s on the Tax on 
povvd.ered Heads. 

Deb. lie on Sir Benjamin Ha.met’s abufe 
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REFUTATION, 

^C. b'c. 


T he appearance of a book written, by Mr. 

Erlkine, has naturally excited the public at- 
tention. The fubjed which it embraces is moft 
important, and the crilh at which it appears is 
momentous. 

The ingenuity of the Author, and the influence 
of his name, will have confiderable efitd upon the 
public mind : but the general attradion of his to- 
pics, during a period of defpondency, will have 
infinitely more. Engines like thefe, which are fo 
powerful to move the general opinion, are at all 
times to be watched with anxiety. Tliey conftitutc 
a force, the eflfed of which may be dangerous, 
even when the objcd of the writer is falutary. But, 

iq 
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in the prefent period, we ought to place a double 
guard upon all undue means by which the national 
opinion may be influenced. 

It is the mofl: awful moment which this country 
has ever experienced. The threatened invafion, 
and the temporary embarraflfment in her medium of 
circulation^, are tlie leafi formidaldc of diofe dangers 
which menace her prof]'c: iiy. Hut whatever thefc 
dangers may be, (and thefe I fuall hereafter point 
out,) I trufl that Great Britain will not be afraid to 
face them as flie o\]<i!it. She will refle£l, that it is 
upon her firm and fteady conduct at this period, 
that her honour and happinefs, as a great people, 
mufl: depend. 


Thinking, as I do from my foul, that Mr. Er- 
fkine’s View of the Caufes and Confcqucnces of 
the prefent War with France, is not calculated to 
infpire this country with fuch fentiments as ac- 
cord with her prefent fituation — that it tends to 
advife meafurcs derogatory to her priftine glory, 
unworthy of her prefent power, and inconfiftent 
with her future fafety ; I do not need an apology 
for the attempt to refute his opinions. 

But while I endeavour to fhew that the work is 
fallacious in its flatements, erroneous in its reafoning, 
and noxious to the interefts of the country iq its ob- 
jed: j I trufl that I lliall not be found to tranlgrefs 
5 that 
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that decorum which is due to myfelf, Mr. Erlkine* 
and the Public. 

For tile Author I entertain the iiighefi: perlonal 
refpeft. I admire hi^ talents as an advocate ; I 
aclcnowledge his finccrity as a ftatefman : but I 
queftion the foundnefs of his political opinions. I 
am not inftigated to the exercife of this undoubted 
right by any perfonal motive whicli can carry me 
beyond the bounds of fair difcuffion ; I am not 
connedfed with anv party which might influence 
my judgment; I fliall reap neither honour nor 
emolument from a continuance or a change in the 
Miniftry : I neither have, nor can have, any in- 
tereft diftindl from that of the community at large ; 
and I am warmed by no other zeal, but an ardent 
wiih that the country may adl in a manner becom- 
ing its ancient charadter^and its genuine intereft. 

I truft therefore, that I fnall not niifconceive Mr, 
Erfkine’s reaibning : I certainly iliall not mifrepre- 
fent it by defign. It is with the main body of his 
argument that I intend to cope, v^ichout the ufe of 
fophiftry or fircafm. I will not advert to his im~ 
perfcClions as a writer, his inaccuracies and redun- 
dancies, or trivial contradictions ^ neither will I urge 
a fingle remark with the view of fallening a firing 
upon his private feelings. Still, however, this is 
not a feafon in which neceflary truths fliould be 
tempered and foftened down by compliment. I 

B 2 fhall 
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fhall therefore fpeak of men and meafures with de- 
cency, but with firmnefs, and without referve. 


^he outlirte of Mr. Erfkine’s Pamphlet Is briefly 
as follows : 

Mr. Pitt, convinced of the necelTity of a Par- 
liamentary Reform, but aware that it could not be 
carried into efFeft without a temporary facrifice 
of his fituation as Miniftcr, preferred the poflTef- 
fion of his place to the interefl: of the Nation. 
Influenced by this felfifli view, he refolved upon 
a war with France, (at that time in a ftate of 
revolution,) as the only means to fruftrate the 
meafure. < To render his expedient popular in 
the country, he ufed undue means to alarm the 
nation with fancied terrors for the fafety of the 
conftitution. He took^ advantage of the un- 
guarded zeal of particular Societies for a Pariia- 
mentary Reform, and falfely charged them with a 
defign to cflablifli a republican form of govern- 
ment in the empire, and with the attempt to 
introduce a revolution, fjmilar in all its confe- 
quences to that which had taken place in France. 
The Royal Proclamation, 21 It May 1792, was 
iflued from thefe motives ; and its immediate 
objeft was to countcraft the efforts of the Society 
called the Friends of the People, to obtain a Par- 
liamentary Reform. If fupported by the friends 
of Miniflry alone, it muft have proved ineffec- 

tuah 
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tiiaJ. But, to give it force, the difunion of the 
Whig Party was neceffary, and this had been 
‘‘ treacheroufly feciired. Keeping a war with 
France in view, the Minifter filled the national 
mind with a falfe fuggeftion, that a correfpond- 
ence had taken place between the difafFe£led at 
home and the Rulers of that country ; and he in- 
jurioufly charged France with a defign, which fhc 
never entertained, of overturning our monarchi- 
cal cftabliflinienc. Mr. Pitt’s hoftilicy to the 
French revolution, is confidered by Mr. Erfkinc 
as being decided and invariable from its com- 
mencement. This is afligned as the true caufc 
why our Miniftry refiifed to mediate between 
“ France and the Combined Powers, at the requeft 
of the unfortunate Louis. But the imprifonment 
of that unhappy Monarch is reprefented as fur- 
nifhing the Britifh Cabinet with a pretext for 
meafures which led more fpecdily and decidedly 
to a rupture. They recalled our Ambaflador 
from Paris, and commenced a correfpondcnce, 
on our part haughty, unjuft, and infulting, with 
Monfieur Chauvelin. Deaf to the humble re- 
“ monftranccs of France, and regardlefs of her 
pacific difpoficion, they refufed to accept her cx- 
planation, or even to negotiate for the demands 
which they had made. Stimulated by this prin- 
** ciple, they denied to acknowledge her govern- 
ment, and^difmifled her ambalfador with dif- 
grace^ To fuch condudtthc commencement of 
« 3 the 
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« the war is attributed j a war which, it is faid, was 
entered into by France with unwillingnels, and 
« which our Miniftry provoked, when we might 
have compromifed our differences by the means 
of negotiation.” 

Such is Mr. Erfkine’s account of the caufes 
which gave rife to the prefent W ar. He dates its 
objeft to be decidedly the fame as that which is at- 
tributed to the other Combined Powers ; the dif- 
piemberment of France, and the reftitiition of her 
ancient defpotic government ; And this object of 
"War Mr. Erfkine alleges to be unjufl:, impolitic, 
itnprablicablc, and chimerical. 

The Author’s view of the confeqiicnces of the 
War mull neceffarily have a ftrong connexion with 
the caufe which he alligns for its commencement. 
“ The Britilh Cabinet profeciited the conteft for a 
confiderable period, with a view to effect the 
“ wilhed-for alteration in the French government. 
With this view', it unjufiifiably encouraged and 
fomented infurreftions in France, and it negleft- 
ed to proffer peace when our fuccefs had infured 
its attainment. 

“ Fruilrated, at length, in thefe defigns by the 
“ glorious vidlories of France, and apprehenfivc 
" of a change in the . popular opinion at home, it is 
faid that the Cabinet has abandoned the principle 
: ‘ upon 
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upon which it commenced hoftilities ; yet that, 
being ftiJl faithful to mifcondud, it has adopted 
“ one equally improper and unjud:, — the celTicn 
" of territories which we have no right to demand, 
“ and to obtain which ^ it wouki be impolitic to 
“ protraib peace, even if we had thd right. It is 
“ farther contended, that the BritiOr Cabinet was 
“ not fmcere in their wifhes for peace, upon the 
“ very terms which they propofed : and this is ar- 
” gued from the fads which have tranfpired re- 
“ fpeding the negotiations themfelves. From 
“ thefe data the French are juftificd in their treat- 
“ mcnt of Mr. Wickham’s propofal, and are de- 
“ dared inculpable for the difmiflion of Lord 
“ Malmelbury.” 

• 

The conclufions which are drawn from thefe 
pofitions, and wliich Mr. Erlkine labours to inculcate 
up9n the people of this empire, are, — “ That 
“ peace is to be made at any rate, as necelTary to 
“ the profperity and abfolute falvation of the coun- 
“ try ; That the annexation of Belgium to France 
“ flrould not be an inlurmountable bar to its con- 
“ clufion : That to carry this mcafure into effed 
“ without national degradation, to recall profperity 
“ and freedom to Great Britain, the prefent Mi- 
niftry mull; be difplaced ; and Mr. Fox, Mr* 
“ Sheridan, and Mr. Erfldne, and their friends, 
“ Ihould conllitutc the Cabinet of a new Admi- 
” niftration.” 

B 4 
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Such is the fum and fubftance of the book which 
T purpofe to examine. I have ftated it as plainly 
and as fairly as I am able : I truft that I (hall dif- 
cufs it in the fame fpirit. I do not wifli to juftify 
the condu6l of Minillry farther than their meafures 
warrant, and the interefts 6f the country require : 
I fhall not arraign that of Oppofidon except on a 
fimilar principle. 

With Mr. Pitt's condufl: refpeding a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, I have no concern, except fo far 
as Mr. Erfldne pronounces it to be the fource of 
the prefent War. It is beyond the limit of my 
prefent clefign to agitate the propriety of the mea- 
fure \tklf; but be it ever fo necefiary, I am fure 
that all attempts to compafs it by means of popular 
affociations ought to be condemned, inafmuch as 
they are inadequate to obtain their objeft, and are 
highly dangerous to our national tranquillity. 

It is the obfervation of Montefquieu, whofe 
exalted genius and extenfive knowledge qualified 
him to become a reformer; " that to propofe alter- 
“ ations belongs only to thofe who are fo happy 
“ as to be born with a genius capable of pene- 
“ trating into the entire conftitution of a State.” 
The ableft men will fee the greateft difficulties. 
“ They perceive the ancient abufes ; they fee how 
“ they muft be reformed, but they are fenfible alfo 

of the abufes of the reformation. They let the 

“ evil 
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evil continuej if they fear a worfe ; they are con-* 

« tent with a lefler good, if they doubt of a great- 
er ; they examine into the parts, to judge of them 
in connexion j and they examine all their caufes, 

“ to difeover their different efFefts/' 

Can an indiferiminate aflemblage of the people 
lay claim to thefe qualifications, fo efTential to the 
tafle they would undertake ? Were fuch flnpendous 
talents to be found in the meeting at Chalk Farm, 
or even in a majority of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple ? But though the people are incapable of com- 
prehending thofe meafurcs which they are fuppofed 
to originate, it is eafy to delude them into a notion 
that they do. An ambitious man will miflead our 
paflions and our virtues, that he may^promote his 
private views. Difeontent and difiatisfaflion are 
eafily excited under the fpecious pretext of Reform, 
but with the real view of fupplanting a Minifter. 
Htfwho rifes into office by fuch artificial popularity, 
defpifes the very means which he has ufed to acquire 
it. The meafure has then ferved its purpofe, and 
is of courfe neglefted. But other patrons are ftill 
found, who will urge it with fimilar hopes, and the 
people are doomed again to confide, and to be again 
difappointed. Happy is it for the nation, if the on- 
ly confequence of thefe appeals to the vulgar judg- 
ment, is a change of Miniftry. The great danger 
that is to be dreaded, is an intemperate change of 
the Conftitution itfcif ; that the people, maddened 

by 
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by dlfappointment^ fnould liften to the faftious and 
precipitate connfcls of defperate men ; that, like 
Sampfon in his bonds, blind but omnipotent,, they 
•lliould pull down ruin on themfcives, to be aveng- 
ed of their deceivers. 


The principle upon which this opinion is built, 
is not peculiar to any country or climate ; it is the 
univerfal eternal law of man, afcertained by uni- 
verfal experience. From the earliefl: revolutions 
noticed in hiftory, dov/n to the prefent period, from 
the days of Pififtratus to thofe of Robefpierre, it 
will be found, that wherever the body of the people 
have interfered with theoretical plans of govern- 
ment, they have been deceived, difappointed, and 
generally eryflaved 

If 


* A recent inflancemay teach us to appreciate the dilFercrce 
in value between the attempts at Pveform, by means of an 
ciation, and the efforts of an enlightened individual. 

Difguffed at the difgraces of the American war, and alarmed 
at the increafe of the national burdens, feveral counties, in 
17791 petitioned the Houfe of Commons for retrenchment and 
reform in the general expenditure. The fubferibers of thefe 
petitions appointed committees to watch their progrefs in the 
Houfe, and to promote their fuccefs. But thefe committees 
foon negleded the very objeft they were created to fupport. 
They fubflituted the defign to re-organize the lower Houfe of 
Parliament, although not one of the petitions, excepting that 
from Nottingham, complained of the ffate of our reprefenta- 
tion., or hinted at the necefiity of a Parliamentary Reform. Led 
away by this feheme, they affembled, they addreffed the peo- 
ple, obtained petitions from them, excited curiofity, and effea- 

ed 
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If the meafiarc be thus fundamentally dangerous, 
it is to be condemned and rejefted, whether it 
comes from the Minifter in place, or from the Pa- 
triot 


cd nothing. But while thefe gentlemen neglefled the original 
inftrudions of their conftituents, the talk of fulfilling them had 
fallen into abler hands. The Reform pciinted out by the Nation 
was undertaken by Mr. Burke. He introduced his Bills for the 
'better fecuring the Independence of Parliament. They were 
prefaced by a fpeech which can never be excelled. It is not the 
fertility of his fancy, the beauty of his language, the force of 
his illuflrations, which excite our wonder ; thefe are the com- 
mon attributes of uncommon genius. It is his indefatigable re- 
fearch, his laborious attention, his minute examination, his 
comprehenfive views, his cautious progrefs, that command our 
aftonifhment. Mild, gradual but decided in his plan, he 
reconciles the rights of individuals with the public welfare. 
He examines the difea'es of the conllitution witj^ the Ikill of a 
Ratefman, but with the feelings of a father. His fyllem is to 
watch and follow Nature, not to force her. He probes the 
wound with gentlenefs and with caution, but with a fixed eye 
and firm hand, and does not v^ture to ufe the knife until he is 
alihred that the part is radically unfound. By perfeverance^ 
Mr, Burke effeded a great deal of what he propofed : but he 
might have done more, if the committees had co-operated with 
his induftry and his zeal. He has left an eternal monument be- 
hind him. But what was done by them ? They were foon di- 
vided and difperfed ; they performed nothing, and were fpeedily 
forgotten. 

Mr. Burke’s plan was certainly of great extent ; but its mag- 
nitude dwindles to infignificance, when compared with the com- 
pafs of that Reform winch the Aflbeiators have laboured to intro- 
duce. Yet what man who can ellimate himfelf will attempt 
more than Mr. Burke could venture to undertake ? This lelTon 
fhouid be a Ibong one to all Reformers; but it ihould be infinitely 
more Itrong to the People, U will fhew that Affociators arc 

ufelcfa 
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triot who ftruggles to fucceed him. I do not mean 
to impute improper motives either to the Duke of 
Richmond, Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Erfkine, who have 
adopted this fyftem in their turn. I will not fpecii- 
late on the motives of ^ny man. The fame mca- 
furc may undoubtedly be falutary at one feafon, 
and pernicious.at another ; and it may, of confe- 
quence, be oppofed and fupported at different times 
by the very fame men, without anyjuft imputation on 
their confiftency. The fituation of the public mind, 
and the peculiar current of exifting events, muff 
undoubtedly influence a real ftatelman to rejedl or 
prefs forward a particular meafjre. We may there- 
fore eflimate his talents for his fituation, by the 
juftnefs of his forefight, and the effects of his conn- 
lels. But, Rooking at our own hearts, we ought 
to confider the fallibility, and, I truft, the general 
integrity of mankind ^ and we fhould not rafiily 
conclude, that the motive muff be neceffarily dif- 
honed, becaufe the meafure is unwife. 

The objed;ion therefore points at thefe fchemes, 
by whomfoever they are propofed. It is, that all 
plans which endeavour to enforce a Parliamentary 

ufclefs and ineflicicnt, even when their defigns are honeft. 
There is but one alternative. They mull either control the 
Government, or foon fink into infignificance. This laft was 
the fortunate fate of thefe AlTociators, and of the Friends of 
the People. Should their power prove paramount to that of the 
Legiflature, they will overthrow it. It was thus that the Ja- 
cobin Club annihilated at pleafure every government which rofe 
up in France with mulhroom expedition. 


Reform 
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Reform hy means of popular Aflbciations are either 
mifchievous or idle ; mere fpouting clubs^ or para- 
mount and domineering legiflatures. 

I do not urge this with a view either to impute blame 
to Mr. Erfkine, or to refcue Mr. Pitt from the charge 
ofinconfiftency. But I urge it to prove, that the ef- 
fort of the Friends of the People to procure a Par- 
liamentary Reform in 1792, by means of their Af- 
fociation, was at lead: imprudent. That being fo, 
it might have been fruftrated by meafures lefs dan- 
gerous but more effedlual, than that of a war with 
France. If a Parliamentary Reform was to be pro- 
moted by fuch peaceable means as the conftitution 
allows, what danger could enfue to the Minifter from 
oppofing it.^ It was not a greater fivourite with the 
Nation in 1792, when introduced into the Houfe of 
Commons by Mr. Grey, than in 1782, or in 178^, 
or in 1785, when introduced by Mr. Pitt. In 1782, 
the Nation was difcontented with Parliament, as 
the inftrument which had continued our calamitous 
conteft with America. In 1783, the country was 
even more indamed againft their reprefentatives, 
from the recent coalition between Mr. Fox and 
Lord North. In 1785, the motion was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Pitt, who was then in oSce. If fuf- 
picions of infincerity could attach upon his con- 
du£l, it would have done fo at that time, when it 
might have been fuppofed that his influence as 
Minifter could have carried what he had in vain 

attempted 
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attempted under the Rockingham adminiftration, 
and under that of Mr. Fox. Even in thefe criti- 
cal times the meafiire was defeated, without a mur- 
mur from the people ; and the Minifter remained 
\n office, with the confidence of the country. In 
1792, when Mr. Grey made liis motion, thofe 
who oppofed it derived new ilrength from an ar- 
gument which was unanfvverable. The feafon was 
peculiarly unfitted to fuch an attempt. France was 
in a ftate of revolution. In Great Britain the pub- 
lic mind was influenced and agitated by the exam- 
ple Ambitious and dangerous men had laboured 
to imprefs opinions not only hofiile to the corrup- 
tions, but to the very being of the conllitution* 
All Europe was preparing for war. Surely this 
was no time to make a hazardous experiment upon 
the forms of our government. To have agreed to 
the motion, would have been to condemn the exift- 
ing Legiflature as unfciviceable and rotten-; to 
encourage difeontent among the people, without 
pointing out any effeftual means of redrefs. No- 
thing was prepared to fubftitute in the place of 
the conftitution which was thus to be reprobated. 
This ancient and I'uperb edifice, the pride of our 
anceftors, the enyy of Europe, the folid monu- 
ment of our national virtue and national wifdom, 
was to be defpoiled of its hereditary honours. 
This fure faftnefs againft oppreffion, this noble 
ipanfion, whofe holpitable doors were opened for 

♦ Mr, Erikine, p* ik and p. 13. 
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the equal happinefs of the wealthy and the poor, 
was to be laid proftrate with the dull ; even before 
the plan was drawn upon which another was to be 
built. Schemes of Conftitutional Reform had been 

devifed by Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Flood, 

• 

and by many others, but none had been generally 
approved. Mr. Fox, although a friend to the ge- 
neral principle of Reform, had uniformly objefted 
to any particular plan. Even the Friends of the 
People were at variance upon the niodifications of 
their plan, at the time when tiiey precipitately preff- 
ed for an inquiry. This inabiiity to devife a more 
perfeft fyftem, is the true panegyric of our confti- 
tution, as it ftands. I’iie very great men to whom, 
I have alluded could not fuggeif any improve- 
ment which appeared even plaufibic in*thepjry, or 
v/hich it was not judged maJnefs to oppofe to the 
lure teft of experience. Like the Athenian picture, 
whe;^ the public judgmenp is paffed as to particular 
faults, the Conftitution ftands covered with marks of 
individual difapprobation s but call the fame public to 
diferiminate its beauties, and tliefc very marks of cen- 
fure ferve to note its perfedtions — the painting W’as 
the work of Parrhafiusjand the wonder of the wwld. 

Suppofing therefore that Mr. Pitt was in reality, 
hoftile to the meafurcs of Reform, which I do not. 
believe, yet v.hat bad he to fear for his place by 
any conftitutional efforts which might be -made to 
effect it under circumftances fuch as thefe ? The 
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ftcp of itfelf was of dubious confequcnce. No 
fpeciric plan was pointed our, by which a change 
could be effeiled with the general concurrence. 

The meafure had been peremptorily rejedled by 
the Houfc of Commons, under every adminiftra- 
tion, and it was fcarcely a favourite with the people. 
Often as it had been propoled, and as often as it 
had been fruftrated, no adminiftration had been 
lhaken by the confequcnce. Under the exifting 
crifis, innovation and experiment were abfolutely 
dangerous. Yet, with all thefe means for defeat- 
ing ; with all thefe grounds for oppofing the mo- 
tion i with reafon and experiment before his eyes, 
a man like Mr. Pitt is fuppofed to have plunged 
this nation ‘into a war with France, which might 
fhake the continuance of his power — and this, to 
avoid a meafure which he could have laid quietly 
to reft by the previous queftion. 

To conceive that Mr. Pitt adted from fuch 
views, is to fuppofe him actuated by fome defpe- 
rate phrenzy, and not “ that mafterly Ikill and bold- 
nefs, without example,” which Mr. Erfkine is pleaf- 
ed to fancy. It is to fuppofe, that he fet the uni- 
verfe in motion to deftroy an infedl which lay 
gafping within his gralp. 

Such muft be the conclufion which would imprefs 
itfelf upon every fober mind, if the ' objedt of the 

Minifter 
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Minifter had been merely to defeat the labours of 
the Friends of the People; and if thofe other focie-* 
ties, to whom Mr. Erfkine alludes, had been in- 
fluenced by that honeft zeal for obtaining a Par- 
liamentary Reform, thrqugh the conftitutional in- 
terpofition of the Legiflature, which he aflerts. 
Taking therefore his own poficions for granted, 
the motives which he afQgns for the conduifl of the 
Minifter are wild and incredible. 

But if Mr. Erfkine’s fuggeftlon is found to differ 
widely from the fa6t ; if there did exift a fet o. 
defperate and flagitious men, whofe objeft was to 
overturn and confound our cuftoms and our laws ; 
who, in contempt of civil tranquillity and the ge- 
neral happinefs, were determined to effedt the ruin 
of the Conftitution, by every polTible means ; was 
it not the duty of the Executive Government to 
fruftrate their projedls ? 

This queftion involves the confideraiiion of the 
expediency of the Royal Proclamation ilTued 21ft 
May 1792, which is the next public meafure that 
is arraigned by Mr. Erflcine. I fhall therefore firft 
prove that it was a ftep called for from the fituation 
of our affairs at home. I lhall, in the next place, 
fliew, that it had no necelfary connexion with the 
affairs of France ; and that if any did exift in reali- 
ty, it was created by the machinations and intrigues 

c of 
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of the Government of that country, with the dcfign 
of producing a revolution here. 

Among the perfons to whom I allude, as influ- 
enced by rebellious views, J do not mean to include 
thofe gentlemen who formed themfelves into a fo- 
ciety, under the invidious name of the Friends of 
the People. It has feldom happened to any in- 
ftitution to have been lb generally and fully con- 
demned as this AflTociation has been. It is not 
merely the judgment of the friends of Government, 
and of all who are unconnedled with party, that 
is againft them. They were difcountenanced by the 
very head of that oppofition to which they cling. 
The meafure was difapproved by Mr. Fox, and he 
rcfufed to Become a member. Many of the moft 
refpeftable perfons who had joined it, withdrew 
their names foon after its firfl; fitting. But it was 
referved for the Club itlelf to pronounce the -final 
lentence upon its own weaknefs and inefficiency. 
It has addreffed the Public, to announce the fuf- 
penfion of its funiStions, as unable to attain the ob- 
jed it propofed. Still I will not difpute that thefe 
gentlemen were attached to the principles of our 
Conftitution ; but I muft infift, that the inAitution 
itfelf was attended with infinite mifchief. 

It gave encouragement and countenance to the 
cftabliffiment of Societies, whofe objed went far 

beyond 
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beyond theirs. As the Friends of die People pro- 
fefled to accomplifli the fame Reform which the 
Revolutionary Societies pretended, their example 
lerved to diflipate that alarm at the proceedings of 
the latter, which the body of the people mull other- 
wife have felt. For fome time at lead the Nation 
looked up to them as to the head of thefe Aflbcia- 
tions, and conceived that they had a fufficient 
pledge againft defperate defigns, in their property^ 
their integrity, and their wifdom. Owing to their 
having made a common caufe with Republicans, 
the latter were enabled to work more fecurely un- 
der the Ihelter of their reputation. Mr. Erikinc 
indeed continues to make a common caufe between 
them ftill. He infifts that the views of tliefe Societies 
were honed though irregular, and calls any dread 
which was profefTed of their defigns a “ contempt- 
“ ible pretext.” , 

If the proceedings of thefe Societies had remained 
fccret, yet dill a cautious datefman ought to confi- 
der all Affociations, condituted and influenced as 
they were, to be an objeft of well-founded alarm. 
A fet of profligate individuals, deflitute of cha- 
rader, and defperate in fortune, alfociate the young, 
the inexperienced, and the ignorant, with the 
avowed defign of political innovation. Are we tp 
conclude, in contradidion to all human experience, 
that the views of fuch men were diredted to the 
public good ? Arc we to fuppofe that men whp 

c 2 have 
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have dlfregarded the focial duties of domeftic life ; 
who have difTipatcd their private fortunes in riotry 
and imprudence ; who have fpurned at all moral 
diftin6tions 5 and contemned that fair opinion of 
their neighbours which conftitutes the invaluable 
bleffing of charadler ; are at once to render them- 
felves reflefting, grave, and upright ftatefmen ? 
Upon what grounds can we build the hope that fuch 
men are to become thus regenerate in their public 
capacity ? From what preternatural working arc 
we to conclude that the fcrpent has fhaken off at 
once its poifonous and defperate qualities; or wlience 
is it that we are to be deluded into the belief that 
it has changed its nature, when it has call its 
flough 


Yet fuch are the men whom we are called upon to 
confider as being uninfluenced by all the dazzling 
concomitants of power. We are commanded to 
believe, that a number of individuals are deeply in- 
terefted for the public welfare, who hrve fcanda- 
loufly trifled with their own; that their defign is to 
reform the State, who have proved themfelves ir- 
reclaimable ; that the foie objeft of thefe ftrolling 
braggart politicians is to refpeft the general weF 
fare ; to cherifli univerfal profperity ; to fpread 
the pure and cheering light of freedom ; and in 
contempt of private gains, to look for their 
reward in the happinefs of their fellow- fubjedls 
alone. 


Surely 
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Surely it cannot be uncharitable to fuppofe that 
the real views of this defcription of men were more 
congenial to the tenor of their lives; that their im- 
mediate hope was public confufion ; and their ulti- 
mate motive, private rapine. 

But when we come to examine their proceedings, 
part of which are now before the Public, it feems to 
refult as an irrefragable conclufion, that their only ob- 
jeft muft have been to overturn the Conftitution, and 
root out Monarchy from amongft us. Their encomi- 
ums upon the French Revolution, with all its bloody 
confequences, were unlimited. Their ftriftures 
upon all Monarchical Eftablifhments were outra- 
geous and undiftingiiilhing. Crowned heads, whe- 
ther veiled with limited or arbitrary power, were 
branded with the common name of Defpots. No 
exception made for the form of Government under 
whifh they lived ; no faving-claufe for Great Bri- 
tain ; but the Conftitution mifreprcTented, vilified, 
and traduced. French manners, French appella- 
tions, and the fyftem of French proceedings, were 
the idolatrous object of their imitation, and of 
their public and private applaufe. Embaffies were 
openly fent to France, with proffers of afliftance 
and fchemes of fraternization. In an addrefs which 
accompanied one of them, the vengeance of Eng- 
liflimen was denounced againft their Sovereign, 
if he fliould dare to unite with the Combined 
Powers who were at war with France ! 


Is 
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Is it pofTible to believe with Mr. Erikine that 
this conduft originated from “ the honeft but ir- 
“ regular zeal of Societies inftituted for the Reform 
« of Parliament ? ” If it be fo, it is fingular that 
their patriot and peaceable zeal fhould wear the 
cverlafting uniform of refiftance and rebellion. If 
their defign was to obtain a conftitutional objc6t 
by conftitutional means, what are we to think of 
their underftandings ? What unheard-of monfter 
miift that Reform be, which was to iffue from the 
brains of fuch blundering declaimers ? — A Reform 
devifed by men who were unable to give a plain 
and honeft expofition of their general views j who 
intending to work only a renovation in the Confti- 
tution, by an appeal to the Legiflftture, libel every 
one of its ‘conftituent parts, and give colour to 
the fuppofition that they are Revolutionifts and 
Traitors. To view them in fuch a light would be 
to view them as Babel-bdlders, who attempted to 
raife an edifice that fhould reach the Heavens, and 
who were vifited with confufion in puniftiment of 
their prefumption. 

But to fuppofe their zeal to have been fo invari- 
ably verging towards Democracy, in contradiftion 
to their defigns, would be an infult both to their 
underftandings and to ours. It is notorious that 
their addreftes and refolutions, and the very mi- 
nutes of their fittings, were either devifed or cor- 
redled by a man, diftinguilhed for his cunning ; for 

the 
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the clearnefs of his conceptions, and the accuracy 
of his language. It is farther authenticated by their 
journals, that they were fo cautious as to take the 
advice of Counfcl to afeertain how far they might 
approach with fafety towards the verge of Trea- 
fon. 

Yet even thefe weighty circumftances are the 
leaft prominent evidence of their guilt. Their ge- 
neral conduct unequivocally difplayed the difpofi- 
tions of thefe Societies, and was meant to excite a 
kindred feeling throughout the country. But they 
took more decided means to poifon the principles 
of the people, and to promote their final fuccefs.— 
The Rights of Man, a book evidently Republican, 
the profefled objedl of which was the overthrow of 
our Conftitution, was confidered as their Khoran. 
It was circulated by them with an induftry fuperior 
to fhat which any common intereft in its diflemi- 
nation could fuftain. No quack has ever demon- 
ftrated fuch ingenuity and perfeverance in adver- 
tifing his deleterious noftrum, as was ufed by the 
difciples of Thomas Paine, for the dilFufion of his 
do<5trines. Mr. Erfldne himfelf allows that many 
libels were undoubtedly written by turbulent and 
mifguided individuals.” But the obferver forgets 
to remark that thefe libels were compofed by fome 
of the Members of thefe very Societies ; that they 
were circulated, and recommended, and enforced 
by refolutions pafled at their meetings. As thefe 
libels were thus mentioned and adopted by the 
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Clubs, who can doubt of the poifonous foiircc 
from whence they fprang, or that the opinions of 
thefe Societies were not in concord with thofe of 
the authors ? 

Neither did their mifchieVous machinations finifh 
here. Their profelytcs were to be increafed by 
affiliated Clubs among the loweft ranks of the com- 
munity, Men were called upon to promote a Le- 
giflative Reform, who, from the habits of their 
life, could neither comprehend the abufes, or the 
principles, or the common movements of our Go- 
vernment ; who could not even imderftand or Con- 
nell the very fyftem which they were called upon 
to fupport, much lefs to weigh its probable effects 
upon all thole nice and complicated relations which 
mull exift in a civil form of Government. What 
could fuch a mifehievous mockery of deliberation 
mean? What, but thau thefe poor uninformed 
mifguided perlbns would have been as ufeful ia 
the camp, as they were infignificant in the council ! 
- — that while thus intoxicated and fwclled with blind 
zeal and fancied information, they were to be 
crimped into the fervice of this defperate Con- 
dottieri. For this purpofe arms were certainly 
put into their hands, and miffionaries traverfed 
the country to feed their enthufiafqi and keep them 
firm to their purpofe 

When 

♦ Mr. Erfkme oppofes to fuch manifed proofs that revolu- 
tionary defigns were entertained by thefe Societies, the verdift 

of 
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When fuch was the fituacion of the country, it 
would have been criminal in the Executive Go- 
vernment to have remained longer paffive. The 

tran- 


of three Juries. I entertain all pofTible refpedl for the decifions 
of a Jury, and I will not difcufs the propriety of thofe 
acquittals to which this gentleman alludes. The proceed- 
ings are before the Public, and every man may determine for 
himfclf. But it is certainly rather too much for a gentleman of 
Mr. Erfkinc’s profe/Tional experience, to adduce a Verdicft of 
Acquittal as a concluhve proof of innocence. The humanity of 
our Law leans ftrongly againil a criminal conviflion ; it regards 
with fevere and fcrutinizing jealoufy every fpecies of proof 
which does not bear diredly in fapporc of the accufation which 
is preferred. Both Courts and Juries will hold themfelves bound 
by this rule fo iirmly, that if the evidence be defective in the 
fmalleft ftep, the prifoner is acquitted, although little doubt can 
be morally entertained of his guilt. The proof adduce^ in the late 
Trials for High Trcafon was a long chain of circumllantial 
evidence, which required confiderable talents to colled and re- 
tain. Jf the mind of the Jury could not contain and apply this 
imm^nfe body of evidence, tiSey were in the right to acquit. 
But fuch weaknefs or fallibility can only exonerate the accufedfrom 
the legal confequences of guilt. It happens that Mr. Erfkine's 
inference pf pofitive innocence is lefs jullihable in the cafes to 
which he alludes than in any other w^hich could be eafily adduced. 
The perfons accufed might have entertained the defign of over- 
turning the Conftitution, and yet, as that was not the crime charged 
in the indidment, they might have been properly acquitted. The 
Treafon fpecified in theindidment was a defign to take away the 
life of the King ; and the evidence adduced to fubliantiate it, was 
the attempt to introduce a Republican form of Government in 
Great Britain. Now it might happen, that although the J ury were 
fatisfied that the proof of the latter was complete, yet they might 
think that the inference of Treafon was by no means juft. — Or, 
in other words, as no pofitive intention to commit an ad of per- 

foual 
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tranquillity of the Empire, the morals and energies 
of the People, were in danger of annihilation. 
Even if a Revolution could not be immediately 
compafled, yet the high and noble fpirit which ani- 
mated the mafs of the community was threatened 
with deftruftion. It is the facred love of our Con- 
ftitution, the inalienable confidence in our Liberties, 
which has confirmed us a free and powerful people. 
Proud of this pre-eminence in the form of our 
Government above the world, we have in trutlv 
become fuperior to the reft of mankind, by the 
belief that we were fo. But remove this elevated 
notion which animates, confoles, and infpires us ; — 
Jet Englilhmen ceafe to make diftindions between 
the faults of their Governors, and thofe of their 
Conftitution*^i — let them treat the latter with irre- 
verence, and patiently liften to an amplification of 
its defects ; and the very main ftay of our profpe- 
rity is loofened and gone.' 


fonal violence againfl the Sovereign was proved, the Jury might 
have conceived that the bare intention to eltablifh a Common- 
wealth could not be confidcred as conclufive evidence of a defign 
to murder the King. I’his point was laboured with confiderable 
eloquence and eflcd at the trials. A defign to eftablifli a Re- 
publican form of Government, where criminal intentions againli 
the King’s life are negatived, is confidered by our laws as no- 
thing more than dangerous Sedition. If the majority of verdids 
is to decide the feditious intentions of the leading Members of 
thefe Societies, Mr. Erfkine would be beaten by a very large 
majority on the poll. 


It 
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It was to prevent thefe dreadful confequences, 
both immediate and remote ; to awaken the People 
to a fenfe of their danger j to raife a fpiric of loyal- 
ty in the Nation, which might counteract fuch dan- 
gerous and anarchical defigns, that the Royal Pro- 
clamation was iffued on the 21ft May 1792. I 
have a very refpeClable authority to Ibpporc me in 
the allertion, that fome meafure was neceffary to 
tranqiiillife the agitated mind of England at this 
period. — It is Mr. Erlkinc himfelf. 

Mr. Erfl^ine * declares, that the avowed ob- 
jeCP’ of the Friends of the People was to 
bring the very caufe that Mr. Pitt had fo re- 
cently taken the lead in, fairly and refpeClfully 
before the Floufe of Commons ; ,in hopes, as 
they declared, to tranquillije the agitated part of 
the Public ; to reftore affection and rejpcbl for the 
Legijlaturey Jo neceffary to Jecure Jubmifion to its 
authority \ and by concentrating the views of all 
Reformers to the prefervation of our invaluable 
ConJlitutionyto^KzyjLiiT that fermentation of 

POLITICAL OPINION WHICH THE FrENCH ReVO- 
LUTION HAD UNDOUBTEDLY GIVEN RISE TO, 

FROM TAKING A REPUBLICAN DI- 
RECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN/’ 

Mr. Erfkine then admits that the apprehenfion 
left the fermentation of political opinion might take 
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a Republican dirc£lIon in Great Britain, was well 
founded. Whether this fermentation exifted in 
Societies, or in the Community at large, is imma- 
terial to the prefent confideration. The mifchief 
was in exiftence, and Mr. Erjkine and the Gentle- 
men who conftituted the Society calling themfelves 
the Friends of the People ^ confide red it as an evil 
requiring a remedy. It was for thefe reafons that 
their Society was inftituted, and the means by 
which they purpofed to affedt it, was a concentra- 
tion of the views of all Reformers. If Mr. Erficine 
and his friends thought feme meafure requifite to 
tranquiliife the agitated part of the Public/’ was 
the Adminirtration of the Country to regard the 
danger with the fleepy eye of fluggifli indolence ? 

f. 

At a period fo evidently dangerous, that gentle- 
men felt the alarm in their private ftations, and rofc up 
to flop the fpreading mifchicf,was the fuperadded pb- 
ligation of public duty to render the Cabinet inadtive ? 
The one ifliied a Proclamation *, the other inftituted 
a Society. — The meafures were different, but the 
principle and objedt were the fame. — It was a well- 
founded ALARM of danger to the Conftitution, 
and a laudable exertion to reprefs it. There is 
feme diftindlion indeed between the condudl of the 
Government and that of the Friends of the People 
in other refpedts. — The latter were Alarmifts in 
their Society, profefling the contrary every where 
cifci but the Adminiftration profefled their ap- 

prehenfions 
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prehcnfions in every ftation where they a(fled> 
and in every place in which they were called 
upon to declare their opinions. The Proclamation 
was fucccfsful in rallying the Nation to defend its 
Conftitution j but the Friends of the People have 
abandoned their fagacious plan of concentrating 
the views of all Reformers to the prefervation 
of our invaluable Conftitution.” 

IfMiniftry had neglefted to illlie this Procla- 
mation, what other meafure remained for a ftatef- 
man to try ? Mr. Erfkine admits^, that the “ ir- 
regularities and exceffes of Libellers were for a 
time overlooked by Government.” The expe- 
riment, therefore, of fulFering thefe libels to dwindle 
into oblivion, by a contemptuous difregard of their 
confequence, had been attempted, and found in- 
efteftual. After fuch a trial, the Cabinet muft 
eitlier have remained idle at the helm during that 
period of danger which called forth Mr. Erfkine 
and his friends in an alarm, or they muft have ad- 
vifed the Sovereign to appeal to the loyalty and 
good fenfe of his People, for their own fccurity, 
and his immediate proteftion. 

If the ilTuing of this Proclamation was a meafure 
diftated by found policy, its wifdom cannot be de- 
preciated becaufc it was ifllied with the concurrence of 
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a moft refpeftable part of the Oppofition. Ac- 
cording to vulgar conception, fuch approbation 
from avowed adverfaries ought to ftrengthen our 
conviftion of its propriety. But it is faid that their 
alTent was wrung from thefe gentlemen under the 
preflure of ill-grounded apprelienfions j that thefc 
veteran Statefmen, who had fo long adled with 
Oppofitlon, had been panic (truck by Mr. Pitt into 
a coincidence of opinion ; that he had contrived by 
a dextrous juggle to difunite the Whig Party, and 
thus enfured the fuccefs of his defigns. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the private hif- 
tory of that period, know that it was rather the 
Minifter's wifli to unite than to divide the Oppofi- 
tion. Stnfible of the importance of unanimity at 
home during the dangerous and impending crifis, 
he fought to admit the Leaders of that Party into a 
Blare of tl^e Government. A negotiation was fet 
on foot for the purpofe ; and it miglu have been 
fuccefsful, if Casfar had not deemed it more glo- 
rious to pafs the Rubicon than to admit of a fu- 
perior. 

The confeqiient feparation of the Duke of Port- 
land, of Earls Spencer, Fitzwilliam, and Mr. 
Windham, from Mr. Fox, is branded by Mr. Er- 
fkine^ with the appellation of a ddufion^^ and it 
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is pronounced a blot in the annals of an enlighc- 

ened age, and of a free country/' 

If the noble triumph of public zeal over party 
Ipirit ; if a love to the country predominating over 
habitual attachments ; if a noble \vifli to fave the 
Conftitution, and a facrlficc of private difgufts and 
long-confirmed prejudices to the attempt, be a de- 
lufion, or can appear a blot in the annals of a free 
country ; let this tranfaftion bear the opprobrious 
cenfure. But unlefs the blind and indifcriminate 
zeal of party has quite overwhelmed the good, 
old, honell fenfe of Engliflimen, homage muft be 
paid by a grateful Nation to the wifdom, the inte- 
grity, and patriot feelings which diftated the mea- 
fure. Let Mr. Erfkine glory to cling to the wea- 
ther-beaten pieces of the wreck of Party, but let 
it be the prouder boafl of thofe who left the ruin, 
that they have faved their country. 

Mr. Erfkine is as much mlftaken with refped: to 
the time, as he is in the motives which gave rile to 
this difunion. It did not originate with the Minifter, 
or at the period when the Proclamation was deviled. 
It had taken its rife long before, in a radical dif- 
ference in opinion as to the confequences of the 
French Revolution. It had even been manifefted 
to the Public a confiderable time previous to the 
date of the Proclamation, which is ftaced as the firft 
Minilterial ftep taken to promote the alarm of the 
Public, and the difunion of the Whig Party. 
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The firfl: open confli£l between the /cveral parts of 
the Oppofition was in the debate of the Canada Bill, 
The fpeech and conduft of Mr. Fox on that occa- 
fion can never be forgotten. The purport of the 
Bill was to eftablilh a Civil Government for a de- 
pendency of the Empire. It is no unfavourable 
conceffion to Mr. Fox, that his fentiments upon 
the French Revolution had no connexion with the 
objedt of the Bill. To bellow fuch ardent enco- 
miums on that event, during the fermentation of 
political opinion which it had excited in this coun- 
try, was at* lead: imprudent. The applaufe of 
fuch a man as Mr. Fox might h.ave inflamed the 
turbulent and tumultuous fpirit already cxifling in 
the bofom of Great Britain, and excited the un- 
wary and unthinking to emulate the fanguinary and 
precipitate conduct of France. Bur, granting that 
this was a fpeculative and improbable refult from 
his fpeech ; there was one more immediate, which 
the Right Honourable Gentleman could not fail to 
forefee. He mull have perceived that he was about 
to contradict and hazard a rupture with an old and 
valued friend 5 with a gentleman who had deli- 
vered fentiments upon the fubject widely different 
from thofe of Mr. Fox, but with that manlinefs, 
ingenuity, eloquence, and overwhelming force, 
which fhewed that his heart, and mind, and con- 
fcience went wholly with his opinion, Mr. Burke 
had publilhed his Thoughts on the French Revo- 
lution confiJcrably prior to the debate. If occafion 

had 
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had called upon Mr. Fox to contradid -the do(5bnnes 
which were avowed by the bock, no complacency 
to an individual ftiould have compelled his filence. 
But to travel out of his way, that he might thus 
publicly concradift a friend to whom he owed fo 
much, was to infiift a bitter wound upon a great 
and upright mind. It was to offer up as a facrifice 
the man with whom he had fo long a£ted, to novel 
opinions ; to a new, and I will add, a dangerous 
friendfhip. 

If the Proclamation was a meafure required for 
tranquilifing the Country, it is unjuft to attribute 
its origin to finifter views. If it fpread the alarm 
againft French principles, it was a nej:effary mea- 
fure of defence againft their progrefs. ft origin- 
ated not from a wifh to interfere with France, but 
from the conduft of thofe who Ibughx to ap- 
p\y her maxims and example to our internal Go- 
vernment. 

The Proclamation did not contain a fmgle fen- 
tence which alluded to the French Government, or 
to the internal fituation of France *. If wc muft 
not make fuch provifion for our domeftic fafety as 

* This is admitted by Mr. Erfkine himfelf, p. 31. although 
in another place he calls it a “ coven Libel by our Miniftry up- 
** on France,** p. 28. and declares that it has ** fown the feeds 
of that War which we have ever fince been unfortunately 
reaping,** p. 17, 

we 
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Ave may deem expedient, left it fliould give umbrage 
to that country, where is the principle to ftop ? Wc 
dare not hang a French traitor, a French robber, or 
a French aflaffin ; not even warn Britifli fubjefts 
againft their pernicious example, left we fhould fow 
the feeds of hoftility, by Iceming to reproach that 
nation with the treafons, murders, rapines, and 
confifeations which have difgraced her Revolution ! 
If this be fo, there is indeed no Peace which can 
degrade us below our prefent ftate of humiliation. 
We are become a Province to this republic, and 
are no longer an Imperial Kingdom. 

But even France herfelf has been more juft to 
our rights as an independent Nation, than thofe who 
have undertaken her defence. If Ihe had “ mildly 
“ complained of this aft of national police,” as lire 
is fuppofed in one place by Mr. Erflcine to have 
done *, I fhould contend, with another admiftion 
of Mr. Erlkine in my favour, that fhe would have 
afted in a manner which “ in ftriftnefs fhe would 
“ have had no right to dof.” M. Chauvelin’s 
Note of June 1792, however, gives no countenance 
to the fuppofition of Mr. Erlkine. It is an anxious 
difclaimer on the part of the French Government 
of any connexion with thofe Frenchmen who me- 
naced our national tranquillity. It contains a ge- 
neral renunciation of all right to interfere in the 

• Page 28. f Page 31. 
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internal concerns of the country, as militating 
againft every principle of juftice. It is an exculpa- 
tion of France, not a complaint againft the condu< 5 t 
of Great Britain. 

Viewing the whole tenor of the French correlpond- 
ence, lam perfuaded that this Declaration was neither 
true nor fincere ; but although F ranee did not hefitatc 
to aft on the principle, flie did not dare to avow it. 

There is other evidence ftill more ftrong than this 
corrcfpondence, that fhe has never confidered the 
Proclamation as a legitimate caufe of War wnch this 
country, nor regarded it as a fymptom of hoflile de- 
figns in our Cabinet. The Manifefto which accom- 
panied the Declaration of War, in February 179J, 
rakes up every other ground of accufation againft 
this country, which is maintained by Mr. Erfkine 5 
but it palTes by the Proclamation without notice. It 
fuppofes our enmity to France and her freedom, 
to have commenced on the imprilbnment of 
Louis XVL a period three months fubfequent to 
that in which the Proclamation ifTued, 

It is, I hope, by this time evident that the fup- 
pofition to which Mr. Erllftne refers the real caufes 
of the War is deftitute of foundation ; — that the 
Minifter could neither feel motive nor ncccflity 
for embarking this country in all the dangers inci- 
dent to hoftility, that he might defeat a Motion for 

D 2 a Par- 
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a ParJianKrntary Reform, or crulli fuch an infifgni* 
licant AflTociation as the Friends of the People. 

It is, I truft, equally clear to every moderate man, 
that the Proclamation was a meafure neceflary to 
preferve this country from internal tumults. That 
being fo, France was not juftifiable in regarding it 
as a meafure aggrefTive on our part, and (he has 
never afFe< 51 :ed to confidcr it as fuch. What pri- 
vate chagrin llie may have felt at this proceeding^ 

I fliall not ftop to inquire. She has never urged 
that it was a libel on her friendly and pacific views 
towards this country, although Mr. Erfkine has. 
Still fhe may have beheld the meafure with all the 
agony of ditappointment. It was well calculated to 
fruftrate her predetermined machinations againfi: 
the Britifh Conflitution. 

I am prepared to admit that the Proclamation 
had fome (hare in promoting that alarm againft 
French dcfigns and French principles which was 
felt, in 1792, by all who were good and wife among 
us. But I cannot think fo meanly of the good fenfe 
of England, as not to believe that the feeling de- 
rived much greater ftrength from the virtuous 
affedions of a loyal and noble people judging for 
themfelves upon fads as they arofe. That it was 
the condud of the feditious ar home, and the in- . 
creafing miferies and crimes of France, which 
converted that generous fympathy with v/hich wc 

beheld 
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beheld her firft emancipation, into a mingled emo* 
don of horror, dilguft, contempt, and anxiety. 1 
will alfo readily agree that this virtuous and well- 
founded alarm (for I am not afraid of the word) 
reconciled this country to the War : but I infift, 
and will prove, by that correfpondence to which 
Mr. Erddne refers, as containing the grounds and 
caufes of the prefent hoftilities, that the War was 
provoked by the French. If the War therefore 
was inevitable on our part, the -alarm fliould have 
enabled us to prolecute it with fpirit, but cannot 
withjuftice be faid to have produced it. 

But it feems that the Intentions of our Cabinet 
mufl have been hoftile, becaufe we refufed our me- 
diation between France and the Combmed Powers. 
Mr. Erfkine fhould have afllgned reafons for his af- 
fertion, or pointed out fome authority by which it 
is lupported. StatefmenJiave in general confidered 
a queftion of mediation as one of mere expediency. 
That the Power requeued to undertake it was at 
liberty to accept or refufe the office, from a confi- 
deration of her own dignity, her immediate intcrefts, 
and the probable refult of her interference. If cheie 
reafons fhould induce her to decline it, her refufal 
could neither be confidered as a mark of hoftility, 
nor as a departure from the flricleft neutrality. 

I will not dwell upon the indecency of an ap- 
plication, which called upon Great Britain to me- 

t> 3 diate 
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diatc between France and a grand Confpiracyd* 
If we had acted upon fuch a call, we fliould have 
decided the queftion at the very outfet Thofc 
who recolleft the pofture of affliirs at this time, 
and the public declarationx of either party, will be 
convinced that any mediation unfupported by arms 
muft have proved unavailing. It will not be con- 
tended by Oppofition that we fhould have interfer- 
ed with arms in fupport of the Combined Powers^ 
fince it is the very crime which they impute to 
Adminiftration. Such an interference in behalf of 
France would have been to aft in direft oppofition 
to the immediate interefts of Great Britain. It 
w^ould have been to coalefce with a great and pre- 
ponderating nation, her inveterate and neceffary 
enemy, For the fubjugation of her own natural and 
hereditary allies. She would thus at once have 
overfet that Balance of Power which is the prime 

* Well might our Miniftry reply to this Note, “ that His 
‘ Majeily will never refufe to concur in the prefer vation or rc- 
‘ eftablilhment of Peace between the other Powers of IJuropc, 
' by fuch means as are proper to produce that efFc6l, and are 

* campatible with his dignity, and with the principles which 
' govern his condu*^ : but the fa77ie fentiments nxihich ha^c ibeter-^ 

* mined hhn NOT To take a part in the internal 
' AFFAIRS OF. France, ought equally to induce him to re- 
' fped the lights and the independence of other Sovereigns* 
' and cfpecially thofe of the Allies ; and His Majefty has 
‘ thought that in the cxilling circum fiances of the War now 

begun, the intervention of his counfels, or of his good of- 
‘ fices, cannot be of ufe, unlefs they Jhould be defired by all the 
^ parties inter ejledd'* Official Correfpondence, p. 13. 
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fourcc of her profperity, and which it has cofl her 
fo much blood, anxiety, and treafure to maintain. 


I am not aware that any call of juftice or huma- 
nity can require from one nation fuch a facrifice of 
its own intcrefts for the happinefs of another. I 
am fure that neither Brutus, nor Cato, nor Arif* 
tides, nor Cleomenes, nor any other Greek or 
Roman Patriot, to whom it is the faihion to appeal, 
would have tolerated the dogma. As an Englifh- 
man, I deny that any Adminiftration can be juftified 
in the flighteft deviation from thofe ancient princi- 
ples and maxims upon which our permanent pro- 
fperity and fafety depend, in order that they may 
gratify our romantic and momentary feelings. 

• 

But let the cafe be poffible : Was the exifting 
fltuation of France within it ? Were we to abandon 
that ancient lyftem whic'K had invariably regulated 
our political conduct in continental affairs ; to dif- 
regard thofe alliances which we had long formed, 
and which were cemented by a perpetual interchange 
of benefits; to form a new and monftrous coalition 
with France — and this, that we might fecure to her 
the continuance of a State which no wife andhoneft 
man could regard without an aching heart ? Were 
we to offer up this lavifh, coflly facrifice, that the 
French Monarch fhould be continued in captivity—* 
that the Nobility and Clergy of France fhould be 
proferibed, plundered, exiled, or murdered— that 
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the Chrlftian Religion fliould be -put to filcnce 
by the public law, and Atheifni openly proclaim- 
ed — that the folemn engagement of marriage Ihould 
be difregarded and trampled under foot — that an 
union which was to give children to the State, and 
upon which every domeftic virtue and private 
comifort muft depend, Ihould be loofened with as 
little ceremony as a drunken connexion formed in 
a brothel ^'? 

Is it for the prefervation of thefc facred and in- 
valuable bleffings that Great Britain is required to 
have broken her neutrality? Or was it an all-fufficient 
and alheompenfating good that France fhould be 
told that fhe w'as free— That, amidfl: the clanking of 
chains and the dying groans of perfecuted wretch- 
ednefs, her People might liften to rants on Liberty 
and exhortations to Murder ? And this, that a few 
impious Cures, fadlious Avocats, ravenous Attor- 
nies, and defperate Adventurers, might have the 
power of confounding and overturning all divine 
and human rights ! 

When Mr. Erfkine cenfures the Cabinet for not 
having a6led in this manner, he adopts the very 
principles which he reprobates fo ftrongly in the 


• Whatever may be the jullice of Mr. Burke’s fentiments 
refpedVmg the danger of concluding a Peace with the Regicide 
upon any terms, his defeription of the calamitous lituatioa of 
France is as true as it is eloquent. 
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Combined Po\yers. He recommends it to one 
Sovereign State to interfere in the civil concerns 
of another, with the foie view of advantage to 
the latter *. Such doftrine neither is nor can be 

approved, 

♦ Left it (hould be fuppofed impoftible for a gentleman of 
Mr. Erfkine’s talents to advance this doflrine, I will quote his 
own words : — 

Jf inftead of inciting and encouraging the Princes of Europe 
to invade France, for the purpofe of diftblving her FiftabJilh- 
** ment, we had become her fecurity againft their invafjons, 
whilft her Revolution ftiould be confined to her own limits and 
** fubjeds, it is not poftible to believe, upon any reafoning from 
** human life or experience, that Europe could have now been 
in its prefent condition. But if, inftead of this pajjlve and 
merely preventive influence, Great Britain, in the true fpirit 
** and in the full ripenefs of civil wifdom, had felt a juft and 
generous compaflion for the fufferings of the h'ren^h People ; 
if, feeing them thi riling for Liberty, but ignorant of the 
thoufand difficulties which attend its eftablilhment, fhe had 
“ taken a friendly yet a commanding part; if, not contenting 
“ hcTfelf with a cold acknowledgment of the King of the 
French, by the infidious forms of an Embafly, fhe had become 
the faithful, but at the fame time the cautious Proteflor of 
the firft Revolution ; if file had put the rein upon Europe 
" ‘ to prevent its interference, inftead of countenancing the Confe- 
deracy of its Powers againft it, the unhappy Louis might now 
have been reigning, according to his oath, over a free Peo- 
pie ; the horrors of fucceeding Revolutions might have been 
averted, and much of that rival jealoufy, the fcourge of both 
“ Nations for fo many centuries, might, without affefting the 
happy balances of our mixed Conllitution, have been gra- 
" dually and happily extinguifhed/’ 

The Powers that then exifted in France, however infincere, 
“ or however unfettled in their authority, having proftered the 
continuance of Peace, and having afked our mediation with 
the Emperor, upon ,,the renunciation of conqueft and ag* 

grandifement. 
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*pprovcd, cither by the law of Nature or of Na- 
tions. It would ovcrfet in its confequcnccs the int 
ternal fupremacy of every independent State, which 
fe the nrft axiom of the latter code. Such an in- 
terference is undoubtedly, allowable, where it be- 
comes nccclTary for the abfolute fafety of a State. 
It is allowable in time of peace, as a meafure or 
pure fclf- defence, unminglcd with any views oi 
inordinate ambition. It is juftifiable in time of war, 
as a means of annoyance to the enemy. 

But to interfere with France as Ihe was then divid- 
ed into parties, would have been to intermingle and 
league with her private fad:ions. We muft have efti- 


grandifi^ment, and upon the difavowal of interference with 
** the Governments of other Countries, we should hav?; 

TAKEN T H K M A T T H El R woR Ds. The pofiible irifincerity 
** of the offer, or the weaknefs of perhaps an expiring Faction to 
** give it efficacy, would have only added to the predomhiancy 
** of Great Britain. The magnanimous and beneficent conduifl 
of a powerful Nation pofTefling a free Government, admitting 
** the right of another Nation to be free, offering its countc^ 
nance to rational Freedom, lamenting the departure from its 
“ true principles, and demanding only fecurity againft its in- 
fluence to difturb herfelf, would have been irrefiftible in its 
cfTi/fls. AmiJft the tyrannies of quick fucceeding Fa6tions> 
** the united force of this Country and her Allies exerted upon 
fuch a found principle, and tbroxvn into the fcale of any Party 
in France that might haoje heen n.villing to prefcrxjc ihe Peace y 
** nx:.ould hax^e ghven to that Party atn over-ruling aj'cendancy d"* 
Mr. Erfkine’s Pamphlet, pages 46, 47, and 48. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 

And thefe arc of them. 
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mated their numbers, their ftrength, and their princi-- 
pies. We muft have interfered with a view to giv^ 
efficacy to the general will of the Nation, without 
any means to difcover it. The Revolution in 1789 
was faid to have emanated from that will. The lame 
and crippled Monarchy of 1791 ; the Republican 
Conftitution of 1792 ; the Domination of Robe- 
fpierre ; the Reftoration of the Girondifts ; and the 
prefent Conftitution, have in their turns predomi- 
nated in the ephemeral orb of French popularity, 
and have been fucceffively proclaimed the will of 
Cl great Nation determined to be free. 

What is the refult of thefe refleilions ? That 
Great Britain could not have accepted the proffered 
mediation, unlefs to her own difgrac^, ^nd in op- 
pofition to her beft interefts ; that neither policy, 
humanity, nor the love of freedom could have 
juftified the experiment,* which muft have been un- 
availing to France; inefficacious to reftore peace to 
Europe ; and which might have precipitated this 
country into unneceffary war. 

The next part of our conduft which Mr. Er- 
fkine reprefents as manifefting a dirpofuion hoftile 
to France, is the recal of our Ambaffador upon 
the imprifonment of the King of France, and of 
his unfortunate family. 

The mere recal of an Ambaffador is in itfelf no 
ground for hoftilidcs. Every independent State 

may 
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may either fend, or recal, or difcqntiniie him, as 
beft fuits its convenience, policy, or pleafure. It 
is the privilege of the Power who fends the Am- 
baflador that it flioiild be entitled to do fb, and 
not of that to which he is fent. If the former 
choofes to forego the right, the latter is not entitled 
to complain. 


But it may be urged, that although the re- 
turn of Lord Gower was not a fufficient caufe to 
juftify the commencement of hoililities between 
France and England, yet as the latter had iilually 
kept an Ambaffador at Paris, it was a ftep which 
manifefted her coldnels and averfion. 

Let it be recolledled, however, that the queftion to 
be proved by Mr. Erlkine is, that this circumilance is 
decifive of the intention of our Cabinet to force the 
Country into aW ar with France, folely on account of 
the King’s imprifonment. Great Britain was nei- 
ther bound, nor ought flie to have paid any com- 
pliment to xhofe mifereants who had feized upon 
the Throne. If deep and found reafons of policy 
exift to juftify the recal, it was no aft of hoftility, 
and it cannot be confidered as a wanton infult of- 
fered with a defign to provoke the War. France 
therefore could have no ground for the complaint, 
and it is to be remembered that fhe did not complain 
of it. 


TMs 
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Thismcafure, inftead of being hoftile to France, 
and a proof that we wifhed to engage with her in 
war, was diredtly the reverfe. It was necelTary for 
the fake of our internal tranquillity j for the fake of 
France herfelf i and for fhe fake of our neutrality. 

It was neceflary for the tranquillity of Great 
Britain j becaufe the Republican Fadlion had de- 
rived new Ipirits from this lamentable event. 
The turbulent were to be checked; the wcll- 
afifecled confoled; and the v/avering confirm- 
ed. If fuch an atrocious circumftance, happen- 
ing at this jundture, had pafTed unnoticed by 
our Government, what muft have been the 
general fenfation ? Who could blame the People, 
if they had regarded the imprifonment of their 
own Monarch with fomething lefs than indiffer- 
ence, when he himfelf, furrounded by his confi- 
dential fervants, had treated fuch an event as a 
trivial and unmomentous occurrence ? 

But the recal was a meafure of tendernefs to 
France herfelf. She received by it a-ferious warn- 
ing from a free and enlightened Government, of 
the dangers which followed upon her frantic fteps. 
It was the only authorifed voice with which Great 
Britain could endeavour to reclaim her to the bleff- 
ings of tranquillity and freedom. Neither confe- 
derating with her enemies, nor interfering with her 
councils, nor leaguing with her fadions, it was a 

folema 
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fblemn appeal to her judgment and her fears. 
Happy would it have been for that “ blood-boiil- 
“ tered” Country if fhe had liftened to the pro- 
phetic admonition. If, paufing at the remonftrance 
of a People who had learr»ed fubordination at the 
price of Rebellion, and extradled Freedom from 
the hazards of a Revolution, Ihe had pondered on 
the wild havoc which Hie had made ; if fhe had 
fought for the cure of her ancient oppreflions in more 
humane and more effedtual nieafures than treafons, 
mafl^cres, pillages, and perpetual Revolutions. 

Yet, cogent as fuch reafons mufl: have operated 
towards the recal of our Ambafiador, the ftep 
was demanded at kaft as ftrongly to preferve the 
Nation fnom' the probability of inflant hoftilicies 
with France. I'he mafiacres of the loth of 
Auguft, and thofe of the enlliing September, pro- 
claimed that neither age, nor fex, ftor diflinifli'on, 
could operate as a protedtion againft the indiferi- 
minating bloody rage of an infuriate populace. If 
the dignity of Great Britain had been violated at 
that period, in the perfon of her AmbalTador j if 
his life had become a facrifice to the jcaloufy, the 
caprice, or the appetite for human blood, of a 
lawlefs banditti, who ranged the ftreets, and ran- 
facked the houles of Paris, deaf to the cries of 
mercy, and unrettrained by the calls of authority ; 
if, like the Spanifh Plenipotentiary, he had been 
covered with infult by the National AlTcmbly it- 

felf. 
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fclf, for an humble attempt to fave. the Sovereign 
of France (the head of his -mafter’s Houfe) from 
the guillotine. War would have been inevitable and 
inftantaneous. And this not a War for any grand 
objeft of national interc^, but a War to fatisfy a 
point of honour ; a facrifice of innocent lives to 
an unprofitable, although an important pundiilio. 

If thefe, or any of thele reafons operated with 
thcMiniflry in the recal of Lord Gower, are they not 
more than fufficient to authorife the meafure? 
What right has any man to aflign improper mo- 
tives for a proceeding which can be fupported up- 
on others that are more prudent ? Adminiftration 
has uniformly difavowed any intention to quarrel 
with France on account of the revolutionary 
changes in her Government. In every one of thofe 
papers which pafled between our Cabinet and that 
of France, it was anxiouffy ftated that this Country 
neither had intermeddled nor intended to interfere 
with her internal concerns. 

The truth of this afTertion was never exprefsly 
denied by France. Yet Mr. F.rflcine and the Op- 
pofition bring forward a charge againfb Miniftry, 
that they commenced the War with the concealed 
and dangerous defign of eftablilhing the ancient 
Government in that country. An objed which France 
herfelf has never ventured to aflign as the ground 
of hollilities on the part of England. 
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It with a view to eftablifh this conclufion 
that Mr. Erfkine examines that Correfpond- 
ence which Miniftry have given to the Coun- 
try, as containing the caiiles of the War — I mean^ 
the Correfpondence between Lord Grenville and 
Monfieur Chauvelin. The grounds of the prefent 
War, as ftated there, are, ill, the Decree of the i 9th 
of November ; ad, the threatened attack upon Hol- 
land, which included the opening of the Scheldt^ and 
3d, the danger to the Balance of Power in Europe, 
—-a danger founded upon the confideration of the 
wanton aggreffions made by France upon neutral 
territories j upon her extenfive and rapid conquefts 
in the dominions of thofc Powers with whom 
{he was at War; and upon her ambitious pro- 
je£ls of ^annexing them in perpetuity to her own 
empire. 

According to Mr. Erfkine, not one of thefe 
grounds can be jullly afhgned as the caui'e of the 
prefent War. 

I Oiall Ihortly detail fuch parts of the Correfpond- 
cncc as relates to each of them ; and I fhall give 
the reafons upon wliich I found a conclufion which 
is directly in oppofition to that which Mr. Er- 
ilvine has laboured to prove. It is, that thefe were 
the real grounds upon which England entered into 
the War ; that it is a War which was firft provoked, 
as well as firft declared, by France 3 that it could 
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hot be avoided by this Country by any pofliblc 
means, without the abfolute facrifice of hei* ** own 
dignity, of the rights of her Allies and of her im- 
mediate fafety. 

While it was the intereft of France to difavow 
any right of interference by one Nation in the in- 
terior concerns of another, M. Chauvelin took care 
to have the principle notified to our Government 

So felf-evident was this principle conceived to 
be, and fo material to a good underfianding be- 
tween the two Nations, that in the Note which was 
tranfmitred to Lord Grenville upon the fubjedt of 
the Proclamation iflued 21ft May 1792, M. Chau- 
velin repeats a part of his declaration of i:he 12th, 
and for the fecond time unequivocally abjures this 

right t- 

Yet, 


* “ But this very pride, fo natural and fo ju(l, is a fure 

** pledge to all the Powers from whom Ihe lhall have received 
no provocation, not only of her conftar.tly pacific difpofitions, 
** but alfo of the refpeel which the French will know how to 
fhcvv at all times for the laws, the ciifioms, and all the forms 

of Government of different Nations/’ M. Chauvelin’a 

Note, May 12th, 1792. Official Corrcfpondence, p. 2. 

Again, in the fame Note, p. 3. For England is free like- 
wife, becaufe fhe determined to be fo ; and affuredly (he did 
not fuffer other Powers to attempt to compel her to alter the 
Conditution fhe had adopted ; to lend the fmalleft affiftance to 
rebellious Subjects : or to pretend to interfere, under any 
** pretence, in her interior difputes/* 

t His words are : “ If certain individuals of this country 
(Great Britain) have cflablilhed a Correfpondcncc abroad, 
fi •• tending 
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Yet, notwithftanding this profeffed declaration 
and protefl: againft all interference of one State with 
the domeftic concerns of another upon any pretence 
whatever ; notwithftanding the anticipated and ac- 
knowledged fenfe that England felt jealous left 
France in her revolutionary zeal fliould interfere, 
with a view to difturb her internal tranquillity j the 
National Convention pafs the Decree of the 1 9th of 
November 1792, — a Decree by which they declare 
their readinefs to aftift with the whole ftrength of the 
French Nation, all people who fliall rife againft the 
lawful Government to which they are fubjed:. 

Upon a reprefentation of the uneafmefs which 
this Decree; afforded to Great Britain, the fubjoin- 
cd Explanation is offered * by the Ambaffador 
of the French. 

Unfatisfied 

tending to excite troubles therein ; and if, as the Proclama- 
tion feems to inlinuate, certain Frenchmen have come into 
their views, that is a proceeding wholly foreign to the French 
Nation, to the Legiflative Body, to the King, and to his Mi- 
nillers; it is a proceeding of which they are entirely igno- 
rant; which militates againll every principle of juftice; and 
which, whenever it became known, would be univerfally 
condemned in France.” Official Correfpondence, p. 5. 

* ** If 2L real alarm has been occaiioned by this Decree, it 
can have arifen only for want of underftanding its true fenfe, 
‘‘ The National Convention never meant that the French Re- 
public (hould favour infurreftions, (hould efpoufe the quarrels 
of a few fediiious perfons, or, in a word, Ihould endeavour 
to excite difturbances in any neutral or friendly country 
whatever : Such an idea would be rejefted by all the French. 
It cannot be imputed to the National Convention without do- 
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Unfatisficd with fuch a vague expoIitioHj his 
Majefty's Minifters renew their remonftrance, and 
ftate the particular conduct of France, upon which 
they juftify their having entertained thofe apppre- 
henfions which they exprefs 

To this remonftrance, M. Le Brun’s paper, fo 
often quoted by Mr. Erfkine, contains the reply. 
It neither difavows nor explains the fpecific charges 
of confederacy with the feditious of Great Britain, 
which the Britifti Cabinet affign as the more imme- 
diate grounds of alarm at this decree. It contains, 
indeed, a metaphyfical explanation of that law, 

ing it injuftlce. This Decree then is applicable only to thofe 
** people, who, after having acquired their liberty conqueil, 
may have demanded the fraternity, the afliftance of the Re- 
public, by the folemn and unequivocal cxprelTion of the ge- 

** neral will,” M. Chau^elin’s Note of 27th December 

1792. Official Correfpondence, p. 16, 17. 

* They are thus dated. ** The firft is that of the Decree of 
the National Convention of the 19th of November, in the 
expreffions of which all England faw the formal declaration of 
a defign to extend univerfally the new principles of Govern- 
ment adopted in France, and to encourage diforder and revolt 

** in all countries, even in thofe which are neutral. If this in« 
terpretation, which you reprefent as injurious to the Cortven- 
tion, could admit of any doubt, it is but too well jadihed by 
** the conduct of the Convention itfelf ; and the application of 
** thefe principles to the King’s dominions has been diewn un- 
** equivocally by the public reception given to the promoters of 
fedition in this country, and by the fpecches made to them 
** precifely at the time of this Decree, and fince, on feveral 

occadons.” Lord Grenville’s Letter, Dec. * 792 - 

Official Correfpondence, 19. 

E 2 


which 
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which differs nothing in fubftance from that whick 
they had formerly given 

It requires neithereloquence to (late, nor ingenuity 
to draw the juft inference from the conduft thus held 
on the part of France. While it was her intereft 
to difclaim the principle of interference with the 
internal Government of other Nations, fhe anxioufly 
difavowed it. But when inflated by vifliory Ihe 
has determined to extend her dominions from the 
Alps to the Rhine, fhe fets up this very fame prin- 

* ‘‘ We have faid, and we defire to repeat it, that the De- 
cree of the 19th of November could not have any application, 
unlefs to the Jingle cafe , in which the general nvill of a Nation, 
clearly ^nd unequivocally exprelTcd, fhould call the French 
Nation to its aififtance and fraternity. Sedition can certainly 
** never be conllrued into the general ^j:i! I . Thefe two ideas 
mutually repel each other, a /edition is not and cannot be 
“ any other than the movement of a /mail number again ft the 
** Nation at large; and this move m e m t would cease to 
BE SEDITIOUS, PROVIDED ALL the members of a Society 
fhould AT ONCE rife, either to correct the Government, or 
" to change its form in toto for any other objedl. 

Thus, when by this natural interpretation the De- 
cree of the 19th of November is reduced to what it truly 
implies, it will be found that it announces nothing more 
than an adt of the general will, and that beyond any doubt ; 
and fo efFedlually founded in right, that it was fcarce worth 
the trouble to exprefs it. On this account, the Executive 
Council thinks that the evidence of this right might perhaps 
have been difpenfed with by the National Convention, and 
“ did not deferve to be made the objedt of a particular Decree. 
But with the interpretation which precedes it, it cannot 

give uneafinefs to any Nation whatever.” Tranflation of 

M. Lc Bfun’s Paper, Official Correfpondence, p. 34. 

ciple 
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ciple as effentlal to fecure her fuccefs. Senfiblc 
that it would be impofiible to purchafe the neutra- 
lity of England until (he fhould execute this ambi- 
tious project, France refolved to cut out work 
which might employ hef at home, and thus prevent 
her interference on the Continent by interrupting 
her internal tranquillity. With this view, (he en- 
couraged fedition here, by every fpecies of artifice 
whicji. could elfeft her purpofe. All the (peeches 
of her Minifters and of the leading Members of 
her Legiflature, enforced the necefiity, and anti- 
cipated the impending ellablifhment of a National 
Convention in Great Britain. With this fame de- 
fign, embafTies from the loweft and vileft incendia- 
ries of this Kingdom were received .with re(pe61; 
and adulation by the French Government*. A 
Correfpondence was entertained with the difaffedled 
through the intervention of her AmbalTador, and a 
general league and covenant was proclaimed on the 
part of France, with all Revolutionifls and Rebels, 
by the Decree of the 19 th of November. When 
England complained of this Decree, an explanation 
is offered wholly unfatisfadlory. 

♦ The trials of the Defenders in Ireland eftablifh it beyon^ 
doubt, that France had interfered with the internal concerns of 
this Empire long pievious to the rupture between the Countries. 
It was her objeft to feparate Ireland from Great Britain., With 
this view, French principles of Government were inculcated by 
her emiffaries among the loweft clafs of the People, and part of 
that Oath which they adminiftered to their profelytes was, ** to 

be true to the French It was at this period that France 
endeavoured to enfure fuccefs to that invaiion which (lie has fo 
recent]/ endeavoured to carry into cfFed. 

£ 3 It 
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which difi'ers nothing in fubftance from that whick 
they had formerly given 

It requires neithereloquence to ftate, nor ingenuity 
to draw the juft inference from the conducfl thus held 
on the part of France. While it was her intereft 
to difclaim the principle of interference with the 
internal Government of other Nations, fhe anxioufly 
dilavowed it. But when inflated by vitftory fhe 
has determined to extend her dominions from the 
Alps to the Rhine, ftie fets up this very fame prin- 

* We have faid, and we defire to repeat it, that the De- 
cree of the 19th of November could not have any application, 
** unlefs to the Jingle ca/et in which the general nvill of a Nation, 
clearly ^r\d unequivocally exprelTcd, ihould call the French 
** Nation to its affiftance and fraternity. Sedition can certainly 
“ never be conftrued into the general I'hefe two ideas 

mutually repel each oxlh^r, /Ince a /edition is not and cannot be 
“ any other than the movement o*f a /mail number againft the 
** Nation at large; and this mov e m e n t would cease to 
BE SEDITIOUS, PROVIDED ALL the members of a Society 
fhould AT ONCE rife, either to correct the Government, or 
to change its form in toto for any other objedl. 

** Thus, when by this natural interpretation the De- 
cree of the 19th of November is reduced to what it truly 
implies, it will be found that it announces nothing more 
than an of the general will, and that beyond any doubt ; 
and fo effeftually founded in right, that it was fcarce worth 
“ the trouble to exprefs it. On this account, the Executive 
Council thinks that the evidence of this right might perhaps 
have been difpenfed with by the National Convention, and 
did not deferve to be made the objedl of a particular Decree. 
But with the interpretation which precedes it, it cannot 

give uneafinefs to any Nation whatever.” Tranflation of 

M, Le Brun's Paper, Oificial Correfpondence, p. 34. 

ciple 
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ciple as eflentlal to fecure her fuccefs. Senlible 
that it would be impoffible to purchafe the neutra- 
lity of England until fhe fhould execute this ambi- 
tious projeft^ France refolved to cut out work 
which might employ hef at home, and thus prevent 
her interference on the Continent by interrupting 
her internal tranquillity. With this view, Ihe en- 
couraged fedition here, by every Ipecies of artifice 
which, could elfe£l her purpofe. All the Ipeeches 
of her Miniilers and of the leading Members of 
her Legiflature, enforced the necefiity, and anti- 
cipated the impending eftablilhment of a National 
Convention in Great Britain. With this fame de- 
fign, embaffies from the loweft and vileft incendia- 
ries of this Kingdom were received .with rcipedt 
and adulation by the French Government*. A 
Correfpondence was entertained with the difaffedted 
through the intervention of her Ambafiador, and a 
general league and covenant was proclaimed on the 
part of France, with all Revolutionifts and Rebels, 
by the Decree of the 19 th of November. When 
England complained of this Decree, an explanation 
is offered wholly imfatisfa(5tory. 

* The trials of the Defenders in Ireland eftablifh it beyond 
doubt, that France had interfered with the internal concerns of 
this Empire long pievious to the rupture between the Countries. 
It was her object to feparate Ireland from Great Britain., With 
this view, French principles of Government were inculcated by 
her emiflaries among the loweft clafs of the People, and part of 
that Oath which they adminiftered to their profelytes was, /a 
true to the Frencb.^^ It was at this period that France 
endeavoured to enfure fuccefs to that invafion which ftie has fo 
recently endeavoured to carry into effed. 

^ 3 
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It was unfatisfaftory both in its forrn and in its fub- 
ftance. — In its form ; as it was the explanation of the 
Executive Council, who had no authority whatever to 
make it— for, being the a£l of theFrenchLegiflature, 
the law could be explained cfhly by thofe who had the 
power to pafs it. It was unfatisfaflory in its fub- 
ftance ; bccaufe, although it afFcfted to limit the 
grant of affiftance to cafes in which it was called 
for by the folenin unequivocal exprefiion of the 
general will, yet it referved to France the rf^ht of 
determining when a Nation had fo manifefted its 
will. It recognifed the principle, therefore, in its 
mofl: extended fenfe. France was to be foie judge 
of the propriety of her own interference. She 
might conftrje a requefl: from the Revolution So- 
ciety, or a Meeting at Chalk Farm, or from a few 
Britilh renegades at Paris, into a folemn annuncia- 
tion of the general will. Xhe extent and magnitude 
of the People’s crime, was publicly proclaimed as 
the ftipulated and afeertained price of her affiftance. 
No other limit was placed to her interpofition, but 
her own opinion, upon that conduft which her in- 
tcreft or convenience required* ** . 

Againft 


• It 5s remarkable, that in the very paper in which France 
afFefts to renounce the principle, fhe incautioufly exercifes the 
right. “ When every explanation calculated to demonftrate 

** the purity of the intentions of France ; ^when all peaceable 
and conciliatory meafures lhall have been exhaufted by her ; 
•* it is evident that all the weight, all the rcfponfibility of the 
War, will fall fooner or later on thofe who (hall have pro- 
** yoked it. It will, in fadl, be nothing 6uf a War of the Ad- 

minijiration 
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Againfl: fuch an explanation the Cabinet again 
rcmonftrated, and urged Ipeclfic grounds of com- 
plaint againfl: the Decree. But they received the 
very fame anfwer a fecond time, accompanied with 
a notable addition, that* the Law was a nugacious 
truifm, unneceflTarily cnafted by the National Con- 
vention. Let it be farther recolledled, that the 
Executive Council applied, in the interim between 
this remonftrance of England and their reply to it, 
to the Convention for an explanation of this nuga- 
cious truifm ; but the French Legillature refufed 
cither to repeal or explain it, and paffed to the 
order of the day. 

Such is the general outline of this tranfaftion 
refpe£ling a Decree, which even Mr. Erflcine ad- 
mits, that no confidcrate perfon can juftify 
It is for the good fenfe of the People of England 


' miniftration alone, againfl the French Republic ; and if this 
' truth could for a moment appear doubtful, it would not, 
‘ PERHAPS, BE IMPOSSIBI. E FOR FraNCE SPEEDILY TO 

convince of this a Nation, which, in beftowing its con- 
fidence, has never renounced the exercife of its reafon, or 

its refped for truth and juftice.” M. Chauvelin’s Note, 

27th December 1792. Official Correfpondence, p. 17. 

Well might our Cabinet reply, “ That England cannot con- 
fider fuch an explanation as fatisfadlory, but that (he muft 
look upon it as a frefh avowal of thofe dlfpoficions which fhe 
fees with fo juft an uneafinefs and jealoufy.’’ Lord Gren- 

ville’s Letter of 31ft December 1792. Official Correfpond- 
ence, p. 20. 

* Page 40. 


£ 4 
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to determine whether the Rulers of France fhewed 
any difpofition in this Negotiation to accommo- 
date the point in difference between the two 
Countries, I appeal to the fame Tribunal, whether 
it was an affair of fuch trivial Importance, that 
Miniftry fhould have relied fatisfied without an ex- 
planation. If it was really a Decree without a 
meaning, as the Executive Council pretend, ought 
not France, if her defigns were friendly, to have 
removed at once the uneafinefs of Great Britain 
upon the point ? Could it have coft her any fa- 
crifice of time, of trouble, or of honour, if the 
National Convention had explained or repealed 
this law? If it was of no importance to France, 
what are v/c to think of the amicable difpofitions of 
a country, who could refufe to expunge offenfive 
nonfenfe from her code, to gratify a Power with 
whom fhe is fuppofed to defire the continuance of 
Peace ? Our Cabinet could entertain no doubt re- 
fpedling the defigns of France, when they contrafted 
her former eagernefs to anticipate our complaints on 
the fcore of interference, and her prefent refufal, 
when a complaint had been aftualJy made. It was 
her own judgment upon her own intentions. For, 
as file held forth her former wijlingnefs to explain 
as demonftrative of her friendly views towards this 
Country, fhe muff have regarded her prefent denial 
as being equally indicative of hoftUe intentions. 

But if the Decree was of importance to the in- 
tcrefts of France, it was, on that very account, an 

objedt 
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object of the moft anxious jcaloufy to Great Bri- 
tain. It could have been of no other importance 
to France, than to fet every Nation at variance with 
itfelf y every order of Society in array againft each 
other. To encourage difcontent, faftion, rebellion, 
and anarchy through all the neighbouring countries, 
that fhe rnight invade, divide, annex, lay wafte, 
or govern them, juft as it fuited her pleafure. If 
Great Britain, therefore, to whom the general in- 
terefts of Europe never can be a matter of indiffer- 
ence, had regarded a Nation a61:ing upon this prin- 
ciple as ftie would have done a thief in the night, 
who kindles up a general conflagration, that he 
may plunder the confufed and diftreffed vidlims 
of his mifehief, would ftienot have pro(;eeded upon 
principles of the foundeil policy ? But aTter hav- 
ing experienced an obftinate refufal to explain the 
Decree by thofe who had the power to do it; 
after* having liftened to a filly explanation from 
thofe who had none; after receiving no anfwer 
whatever to the direft charge of fiCts upon which 
file founded her opinion that the Decree was pe- 
culiarly pointed at herfelf ; — could national honour 
(if fuch a feeling continues ftill known to Britons) 
—could a fenfc of her own immediate tranquillity 
fuffer her to continue unprepared for a War, which 
was rendered inevitable, unlefs the aggreffions of 
France had been inftantly done away. 

Thefe refledlions arife upon the face of the Cor- 
refpondence. But when it is added, that pending 

the 
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the very procefs of Negotiation; at the very time 
when France was vaunting forth infidious profeffions 
of friendfhip, of refpeft for other Governments;, 
and of forbearance of all conqueft, the Decree of 
the 15th of December 1792 waspaffed; is it poffiblc 
to doubt of the infincerity of her explanation, and 
the gigantic extent of her ambitious defigns ? 

The fpeech that prefaced this Decree is de- 
clared to be the opinion of the re-united Commit- 
tees, which included all the leading men in the 
French Legiflature. It was received with the moih 
rapturous approbation by the National Convention, 
and was followed by a Decree, which was imme- 
diately put^ in execution throughout the conquered 
countries. They need no comment. I fubjoin 
tliem in a note. If they do not fpeak to the good 
fenfe and manly fpirit of this Country with more 
imprefiive force than any eloquence can fupply, 
that hour of national infatuation is arrived, which 
niuft overwhelm us in one common deftrueftion 

The 


* M. Cambon, in the name of the fe-united Committees, 
propofed, amidll the loud and univerfal plaudits of the Aflem- 
bly, “ That the French fhould eftablifh revolutionary power, 

** and that they Ihould found the toefin in all the territories 
•* ** they entered, declaring that they nvould dejiroy the ancient 
conftituted authorities^ and that all mankind should 

BE SANS-CULOTTES.” 

The Aflembly decreed, 

I. ^h» Generals in all thefe countries which are or may be 
occupied by our Armies, J}mll vnmediately proclaim^ in the 

tt 


natne 
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The condudt of Frapce with refpecS to the 
meditated attack upon Holland, and the opening of 
the Scheldt, is even more unreafonable and infult- 
ing than that which we have already explained. 

* Upon 


“ name of the Republic t the abolition of the ancient Confitutions, 
Nobility, ^axes. Feudal Rights, real and pcrfonal fernsitude^ 
the exclufinje right of hunting and fijhing, and all pri<vileges, 
** They (hall declare to the People, that they bring them Peace, 
Liberty, and Fraternity. 

“ 2. They lhall declare, at the fame time, thar the confituted 
authorities are ftippreffed. They lhall proclaim the Sovereignty 
“ of the People. They fhall convoke the Primary AJfemblies tO 
ele< 5 l Judges and provihonal Adminillrators, and lhall poU 
up the proclamation of this decree. 

3, No one can be admitted into the Prima)*y Alfc??ihly, nor 
** be eledied a Judge or Adminiftrator, if he has not taken an 
oath to be faithful to Liberty and Equality ; and if he has not 
renounced all the privileges vohich he enjoyed. The Members of 
th« exijling Adminillrators and Judicial Powers cannot be 
nominated in the firji election. 

“ 4. The National Convention lhall appoint CommiJJioners^ 
chofen from their ovjn body, to go and fraternise with the 
“ People. 

** 5. The Executive Council (hall alfo appoint Commijjioners 
for the fame end, and to regulate the fum due to the Republic 
** for the expenccs they have incurred. 

“ 6. They lhall give an account of their proceedings every 
15 days. 

7. The French Republic (hall keep an account of the ex- 
peaces it has been at, and (hall make arrangements for the 
“ payment of thefe expence 5. 

“ 8. The Feench Nation declares it will con- 
“ sider as enemies those people who, refusing 
** Liberty, shall enter into accommodation or 
•• negotiation with their tyrants. 


9. The 
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Upon the 1 8th of June 179:1, M. Chaiiveli'n 
had promifed, in the name of France, that all the 
Allies of Great Britain (of whom the moft intimate 
was undoubtedly Holland) flioiild be fafe from 
aggrefTion, fo long as th^y obferved an impartial 
neutrality 

Yet, in a fiiort time afterwards, this upright 
Government, in whom we are required by Mr. 
Erfkine to place our unbounded confidence, did not 
fcruple to make her promife give way to her am- 
bition ; “ fhe openly violated both the territory 
and the Neutrality of the Republic, (Flolland,) 
in going up the Scheldt to attack the citadel of 
Antwerp^ notwithftanding the determination of 
“ the Government not to grant this pafiage, and 
the formal proteft by which tliey oppofeditf/' 

9. The French Nation, fwears never to lay down itf arms 
until the Countries which they have entered lhall be free, 
** and their Liberty fecured.” 

The 8th branch of this Decree is even more exceptionable 
than that pafTed on the 19th of November, The latter profeff- 
cd to pay fome refped to the will of the People, but this article 
exprefsly ena^fs, that they fliall have no other Government than 
that which the French chufe to preferibe for them. 

♦ “ He haflens, at the fame time, to declare to him, conform- 
ably to the defire exprefled in that anfwer, (Lord Grenville’s 
“ Note of the 24th May preceding,) that the rights of all the 
Allies of Great Britain, who fliali not have provoked France 
by hoftile meafures, fhall be by him no lefs religioufly re- 
** fpeded.” Official Correfpondence, p. 11. 

f Lord Grenville’s Letter, 3ifl December 1792.— Official 
Correfpondbnce, p. 20. 


Great 
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Great Britain remonftrates againft this aggreA 
fion. She takes meafures unufiial to the general 
forms of her Government, which prove the grcat- 
nefs of her alarm. The Parliament is fummoned 
to meet on the 12th December 1792, although it 
had been prorogued to February. The King ex- 
plains to the other branches of the Legiflature his 
apprehenfions of the conduct of France. He 
affigns as the very grounds of his complaints, the 
fame fadls which the Cabinet had previoufly noti- 
fied to the French Government. He points out 
the necefllty of taking precautions, and of making 
preparations for defence ; and declares thefe to be 
his reafons for having called his Parliament fo lud- 
denly together. If France, therefore, had wilhed 
to avoid a Rupture with Great Britain,' flie had 
liifficient reafon to fee that this Country was deter- 
mined to enforce her demands. Yet M. Chau- 
velin, in a Note dated December 27th, 1792, docs 
nothing more than repeat, for France, that pro- 
mife which France had fo recently broken.. 

The aggrejfion itfelf, namely the opening the 
Scheldt, is avowed and jujlified^. 

Great 

• The Brltidi Government beings thus fet at its eafe upon 
“ thefe two points, no pretence for the fmalleft difficulty could 
remain, except as to the queflion of the opening of the 
Scheldt ; a queflion irrevocably decided by reafon and by juf- 
tice ^ of fmall importance in itfelf, and on which the opi- 
NioN OF England, and perhaps or Hole and it- 
iiELF, IS sui FiciENTLV KNOWN, to render it difficult, 

“ SERIOUSLY, 
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Great Britain expofcd this avowal in a mofi: 
manly, forcible, and, I will add, pacific and mo- 
derate paper *. 

A reply is made, which was that tranfmitted 
in M. Le Brun’s Communication of the 8th of 
January f , and is in fubftance the fame with that 
of the preceding December. 

There 

** SERIOUSLY, to make it the fingle fubjeft of a war. Should, 
however, the Brkifli Minillry avail itfelf of this laft motive, 
as a caufe of declaring War againft France, would it not, in 
fuch cafe, be probable, that its fecret intention muft have been, 
at all events, to bring on a Rupture ; and that it made ufe, 
at the prefent moment, of the vaineft of all pretences to colour 
an unjul} aggrefTion, long ago determined upon — M. Chau- 
velin’s Note, 27th Dec. 1792. Official Correfpondence, p. 17. 

* Lord Grenville’s Letter of the 31ft December 1792. It is 
too long to be inferted in fuch a publication as the prefent. But 
it is well worthy of the national attention. As a State Piper it 
is equally dignified, explicit, and convincing. It is to be found, 
p. 19 of the Correfpondence. 

We repeat it: this queftion is in itfelf of little mo- 
ment. The Minillers of Great Britain conclude that ferves 
only to pro^je more clearly ^ that it <ijuas brought forward merely 
for the purpofe of infulting the ./lilies of England, tsfe. We fhall 
‘‘ reply with much lefs warmth and prejudice, that this 
QJJESTION IS ABSOLUTELY INDIFFERENT TO EnG- 
LAND, AND THAT IT IS OF LITTLE IMPORTANCE TO 

Holland ; but that it is extremely important to the Bel- 
gians. That it is pidifereyit to England it is not necejfary to 
pro<vey and its trivial importance to Holland is evinced by 
this fa6l, that the productions of the Belgians pafs equally by 
the Canals which terminate at Ojiend. Its great importance 
** to the Belgians is proved by the numerous advantages the 
port of Antwerp prefents to them* ^Tis therefore on ac- 

“ count 
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There is no fiibftantial difference between them, 
unlefs the rcafon inferted below is to be accounted 
fuch *. 

To 

" count of this importance, 'fis to reftore to the Belgians the 
“ enjoyment of fo precious a right, and not to offend any one, 
that France has declared herfelf ready to fupporc them in 
“ the exercife of fo legitimate a right. 

BUT IS FRANCE AUTHORISED TO BREAK THS 
STIPULATIONS WHICH ARE OPPOSED TO THE 
LIBERTY OF THE SCHELDT? If the Rights of Na« 
ture, and thofe of Nations, 2Lre cosifulted, not France alone, all the 
** Nations of Europe are authoriled to do it — THERE CAN 

“ BE NO DOUBT OF IT.’" Official Corrcfpondence. 

pages 34. and 35. 

That is, France had a right to break and annul all the Trea- 
ties which Great Britain, the Emperor, and Holland had made with 
each other lince the year 1648. There could be no doubt of it I 

* If we confult public Law, we fhall fay that it ought to 
be nothing; but the application of the principles of the Ge- 
ne/al Rights of Nations to- the particular circumftances in 
“ which Nations are placed with regard to each other ; info- 
much that every particular treaty repugnant to fuch prin- 
ciples can only be regarded as the work of violence. We 
moreover add, in relation to the Scheldt, that this Treaty 
was concluded without the participation of the Belgians. 
The Emperor, to fecure the pofTeffion of the Low Coun- 
tries, facrificed, without fcruple, the moft inviolable of 
rights. Mailer of thefe fine Provinces, he governed them, as 
Europe has feen, with the rod of abfolute defpotifra ; re- 
fpefled only thofe of their privileges which it imported him 
“ to preferve, and dellroyed or perpetually flruggled againfl 
the reft. France enters into war with the Houfe of Auftria, 
expels it from the Low Countries, and calls back to free- 
dom thofe people whom the Court of Vienna had devoted 
to flavery ; their chains are broken; they re-enter into all 
the rights which the Houfe of Auftriu had taken away from 

them. 



To thefc reafons3 which are fuppoftd to juftify 
the infraftion of a folemn Treaty^ the following 
offer is added It is quoted by Mr. Erfkinc 
to evince the moderation of France, and to call 
down the cenfure of all wffe men upon the infolent 
conduct of the Britifh Cabinet. 

Let us, if poffible, reprefs our indignation at 
this tififue of flimfy fentiment and audacious mif- 
ftatement, and examine it with coolnefs. 

It is afferted that Holland confidered this queftlon 
as of little importance to her. This is advanced 

them. How can that which they pofTeiTed with refpedl to 
•• the Scheldt be excepted ; particularly when that right is 

only of .importance to thofi^who are deprived of it.*' 

M. Le Brun’s Paper, Official Correfpondence, p. 35. 

♦ She (the French Republic) does not wilh to impofe 
** laws upon any one, and will not fuffer any one to impofe 
** laws upon her. She has renounced, and again renounces 
** every conquefl; ; and her occupation of the Low Countries 
“ lhall only continue during the War, and the time which may 
“ be necelfary to the Belgians to enfure and confclidate their 
liberty; after which they will be independent and happy; 
France will find her recompence in their felicity. 

When that nauen (Belgium) fliali be found in the full enjoy- 
ment of liberty ; ^hen its general ^uill can la^vfuUy declare 
<< itfelf without ffiackles ; then, if England and Holland 
** (hall attach fame importance to the opening of the Scheldt , 
they may put the affair into a diredl negotiation with 
Belgia. if the Belgians j by any motive whatever, confent to 
deprive themfelves oi the navigation of the Scheldt, France 
** will not oppofe it; ffie will know how to refpcdl their inde- 

“ pendence, even in their errors.*’ M.Le Brun’s Paper. 

Official Correl'pondcnce, pages 35 and 36. 
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by men who could not have forgotten the efforts of 
the Emperor Jofeph to open the Scheldt, in 1784. 
At that period Holland had fcarcely efcaped from 
the effefts of her war with Great Britain ; yet fo 
far was flie from regarding the defign as an objedl 
of indifference, that ilie ventured to encounter the 
whole unbroken force of Auftria to oppofe it. At 
that period, alfo, France did not confider the quef- 
tion as irrevocably decided by reafon and jufticc 
againft the States General ; for, notwithftanding 
the clofe alliance then fubfifting between the Courts 
ofVerfailles and Vienna, fhe interfered to preferve 
this privilege to the Dutch. She condufted the 
very negotiation by which the mouth of the River 
was again clofed, in conformity to the Treaty of 
Weftphalia*. 

The opinions of the Dutch refpefting the im- 
portance of the meafure may be eftimated by the 

♦ It may be laid that the condufl of the Monarchy of France 
eannot be urged to make good a charge of inconfiftency againfl 
the Republic of France. Thofe who may refort to fuch an 
argument, are not aware of the conclulion which they will 
eftablifli againfl thenifclves. If a change in her form of 
Government can judlfy a Nation in altering her condufl to- 
wards other independent States, it will juftify fuch States in an 
interference to prevent it. It would then become a meafure of 
felf'defence for every foreign Power to fpeculate upon- the 
probable refult of every domellic innovation in the territories of 
her neighbours ; and to promote or reprefs it as it feemed moll 
likely to preferve or dellroy thofe Treaties which connected the 
countries together, 

^ F overflowing 
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<5vtfrfl6>fring gratitude -with which they repaid the 
interpofition of France. The influence of the 
latter became unbounded over her councils and 
her conduft : and the reunion of Holland with 
Great Britain, although loudly called for by the 
itlterefts of both, was protrafted to a more diftant 
period. Neither was it without good reafons that 
Holland felt thus deeply interefted in claiming the 
dbfervance of the Treaty of Munfter. The open- 
ing of the Scheldt would have transferred the 
whole mart of Germany from Amfterdam to 
Antwerp. Its uninterrupted navigation would 
have prepared a broad highway into the very heart 
of the States General for every power in pofTeflion 
of AuftrSan Flanders. Holland, therefore, had a 
right to infift upon retaining this privilege, as one 
intimately connefted with her commercial interefts, 
her internal fecurity, and founded upon the firft 
principles of jufticc. Upon this laft, becaufe it 
was the induftry and embankments of her people 
which had rendered the river navigable for velTels 
of confiderable burden ; and it would have been 
the ultimate refinement of cruelty to convert her 
own induftry into a means to reduce her prolperity 
and endanger her lafety. 

The reafons which induced France to interfere, 
that fhe might clofe the mouth of the Scheldt in 
1784, and open it in 1792, are obvious and con- 
fiftent. It was the fame lyftem of national aggran- 

dilfemenf 
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difement which has been the darling objedt of thf 
French nation under every change in her Govern- 
ment and councils. In 1784, Brabant was annexed to 
the Emperor’s dominions. In 1792, it was confidered 
as an appanage of France. In the former fituation an 
influence over Holland was to be preferred to the 
prolperity of a country which belonged to the rival 
power of Auftria. But when France had reduced 
that fair and fruitful country under her own domi- 
nion, (as it mull have continued had fhe even per- 
mitted it to exift as a feparate Republic, formed 
under her direftion and protefled by her power,) 
her views were varied by the confequent variation of 
her interefts. The increafe of wealth,, commerce, 
and population in Belgium, was the fncreafing 
profperity of her own fubjedls, and the diredl aug- 
mentation of her immediate power. The opening 
of the Scheldt led to all this. It fecured the at- 
tachment of the Flemings j and it commanded an 
immediate entrance into Holland. By this maftcr- 
ftroke of politics, France would have acquired an 
abfolute dominion over the States General, in the 
room of fuch a precarious influence as had been 
recently deftroyed by the interference of Pruflia 
and Great Britain. 

If it was of fuch importance to France, there- 
fore, to cftablilh the free navigation of the. Scheldt 
for her own aggrandifementj and of fuch mo- 
mentous confequcncc to Holland, for the pro- 
F 2 teftionj 
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tcAion of her trade and independence, to pre- 
vent j could it be decently faid that it was a mat- 
ter of indifference to England ? Or muff we 
be reduced to argue, at this period, that the in- 
creafing power of France, and the deftruftion of 
Holland, which is our frontier upon the Continent, 
arc matters of no importance to the interefts of 
England ? 

But were we even to allow that Great Britain 
had no right to interpofe, that llie might enforce 
the Treaty of Munffer, as not being direftly in- 
te re fled in its prefervation ; furely, unlcfs the law 
which is to regulate the condudt of the two Powers 
is as unequal as that between conqueror and con- 
quered, France had no right to interfere that fhe 
might violate it. The grounds upon which fhe 
builds her juflification are inconfiflent with the 
Law of Nations, and all that has been advanced 
or written on the fubjedl. If flae infifts upon 
.a right to annul a Treaty, becaufe fhe thinks it 
contrary to the general rights of Nations, fhe lays 
claim to the power, and contends for the privilege, 
to judge and arbitrate upon the validity of every 
Treaty between independent States. 

Unjufl and revolting as this claim appears, yet 
France has contrived to exceed its extravagance in 
the rcafons which flic has adduced to fupport it. 


She 
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She infills upon her right to violate the Treaty 
of Munfter, becaufe it was concluded by a tyran-^ 
nical (/. e, a monarchical) Government ; and there- 
fore the people could be no parties to it. The 
Low Countries being called back to freedom by the 
vidtories of the French, Hie declares that the Trea- 
ty is become null, and that the people of courfe 
enter into all their rights. 

By this juftification the French Republic af- 
fumes, therefore, The right to judge of the 

propriety of all forms of Government, which arc 
eftablilhed in territories diftindl from, and inde- 
pendent of, her own. Secondly^ To annul all Trea- 
ties concluded by fuch Powers as fiie is pleafed to 
call tyrannical, howfoever drawn up, *01; by whom- 
foever guarantied, d^hirdly^ To reward the people 
for their rebellion againft fuch Governments, by a 
full and plenary indulgence againft any obligation to 
perform them. 

Are the people of this country aware of the 
confequences of fuch dodtrine ? Or is it poffiblc 
that thefe ambitious madmen could have been 
aware of it themfelves ? It goes to fhake the 
peace and tranquillity of Europe to the very cen- 
tre ; to deltroy all political good faith ; to difiblve 
all ties and obligations between kingdoms, and 
acknowledges no other law but that of the ftrong- 
eft. It annuls at once all Treaties in exift- 
ence, whether entered into with France herfelf, 

F 3 previous 
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^vious to her Revolution, with Aultrla, with 
Rijffia, Spain, Sardinia, Italy, Pruflia, or Great 
Britain. It lays in a general claim, on behalf 
of France, to the exercife of a fovereign and 
uncontrollable right to intermeddle with the fepa- 
rate concerns of all other Powers. To break through 
their Treaties and Alliances, according to her 
own wild opinions of Government, of natural, and 
of diplomatic law. No matter whether they are in 
alliance or at enmity, or whether connccfled or un- 
conneded with her ; ftie has Only to declare the 
article contrary to the rights of Nations, or one of 
the Governments to be tyrannical, and her right to 
interfere is pronounced indubitable. 

As a proof of moderation, the Executive Coun- 
cil, however, promife, with the moft folemn gra- 
vity, if we will but wait the return of peace, and 
until a Republic is eftablifhed in Flanders, that 
fhe will allow the difference to become a matter of 
negotiation ; and then, — What is to be the refult ? 
Why, if Belgium conjents to deprive herfelf of the 
Navigation of the Scheldt, France will not oppoje 
it: She will respect her errors!'* 

They defire us to forego our prefent command-* 
ing fituation 3 to defer all explanation, until they 
derive ftrength from the conqueftof their Enemies,^ 
and we are weakened by the defeat of our Allies;* 
aiid then, if Belgium voluntarily yields up what it 
is evidently for her oWn intereft and that of 

France 
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France that fbe Ihould retain, France will npj 
oppolc it ! 

The THIRD caufe of the War, was the total over- 
throw of the Balance of Power in Europe, by the 
conduiSl of the French In the countries which they 
had conc’Viered. It is rather alluded ro than detailed 
in the Correfpondence through v/bich I have 
tempted to follow Mr. Erfltine. 

Afiuming, for the prefent, what Oppofidon has 
never ventured to deny, that it is of the utmoft 
importance to this country to preferve an equipoife 
between the firft-rate Powers in Europe j can it 
be alleged that it was not totally deftroyed at the 
clofe of 1792 ? Flanders, Avignon, Savoy, Mentz, 
and all Germany to the Rhine, were in the poflef- 
fion of France. The rights of Holland were in- 
fringed, and her territorial fafety was threatened 
by 'an army which hovered upon her frontier. 
Neutral territories within the German empire, with 
which France was at peace, were feized, and their 
property confifeated. A determination to annex 
and incorporate with the French dominions, 
every one of her . conquefts, was not only 
manifefted, but openly avowed. The Corre- 
fpondence with our Miniftry declares her inten- 
tion to ereft Belgium into a Republic ; a mea- 
^fure with which England ought not to have re- 
mained fatisfied, even if it had been lerioufly 
defigned.—* As fuch a State would have been coo 

F 4 weak 
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weak to refift the power of France,, it would have 
been nothing more than a province dependent 
upon that country, with a feparate Legiflature. 

The Decree of the 1 5ch December, however, 
went infinitely beyond the Correfpondence. It 
proclaimed the defign to REFUBT ICIZE all 
Europe. It aboliflietl all public and private rights. 
It feized upon all property. It annihilated all efta- 
blifhed forms of proceeding. It reduced every 
order in the commimity to one common rank of 
wretchednefs. It delegated one fet of commif- 
fioners to levy tributes, under the pretence of 
regulating the fum due to the Republic for the 
expences it had incurred. It vomiteel forth another 
fet to fraternize the people. It was not a mere de- 
cree of regulation for paft conquefis, but oi'provifion 
for fuch countries as might be lubdued in future. 
Under thefe circumflances, ru ctl we re fort to, the 
fubfequent condudt of the ]^’rei^ch in executing the 
decree, to explain the intention with which it was 
palled ? 

Could Great Britain behold fuch condudl, and 
remain quiefeent ? Was flie not called upon to 
remonftrate i and wlicn remonllrances proved in- 
cffedtual, to enforce her complaints by arms ? 

W’'ere our Miniftry to have given credence to 
profelRons of peace and renunciations of aggran- 
difement, when the proceedings of France were 

one 
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one continued aft of hoftility and ambition ? When 
we remonftrate againft her aggreflions, they arc 
juftified, and we are infulted with a declaration that 
we are not ferious in our complaint ! When we 
remonftrate again, the juftification is renewed ! 
France does not recede a fingle point from her 
claims. At the very period, nay, on the very day, 
when file profeftes peace and accommodation with 
England, Ihc promotes, by more decifive mea- 
fures, that very conduct againft which this Country 
complains ! 

She laughs in the face of England, with a pro^ 
pofal which glares abfurdity * ** , and then braves her 
by ftating: After Jo f7'ank a Declaration^ W'hich 

mani'c ft.N Jnch a Jinccrc defire of Pe;icc, his Bri- 
tannic Mcijeily’s Mifiifters ought not to have any 
doubts vvich regard to the intentions of France. 
I^' her explanations appear injuffictenty and if w'c 
are ftill obliged to hear a haughty language; if 
hofiile preparations are continued in the Engli/h 
ports 'y after having exliaufted every means to 
preferve Peace, we will prepare fior War^ vjith 
a JenJe of the juflice of our caujcy and of our efforts 
to avoid this extremity. We will fight the Englijh^ 
whom zve ejleeniy zvith regret ^ hut we will fight 
them without fear^ d' 

War 

* M le Brun’s Paper, Official Correfpondence, page 36. 

To this our Miniftry replied : “ In this form of unofficial 

** communication, I feel that it ffill may be allowed me to tell 

you. 
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War therefore became inevitable, from the 
moment that this Declaration was made. It was 
in faft a Declaration of War itfelfj and if our 
complaints were well founded, (as Mr. Erfkinc 
almoft admits they weref,) France, having thus 
refufed to fatisfy them, had provoked the War. 


** you, without haughtlnefs, but alfo without dirguife, that 
thefe explanations are not judged fatisfadory ; and that all 
the reafons which have occafioned our preparations llill fubftjl. 
I have already made thefe reafons kno^vn to you by my Letter 
** of the 3 1 11 December, innxihich 1 have Hated, in preci/c terms, 
** what difpojttions could alone contribute to the matntesiance of 
peace and good underllanding. 1 do tiot fee that it can be 
ufeful towards the objed of Conciliation, to continue to difeufs 
** with you in this form a fenjo feparate points, on which I have 
** already made knonxsn to you our fentiments* If you had any 
explanatiqsis to give me in the fame form, embracing all the 
** objeSis, which 1 have mentioned to you in my Letter of the 
“ 31ft December, and all the circumftances of the prefent cr/fs, 
with refped to England, to its Allies, and to the general 
fyllem of Europe, J (hould fill willingly lend myfelf to‘it. 

I feel, however, that in anfwer to what you fay on the 
** of our preparations, 1 ought to inform you in the 

“ moft exprtfs terms, that under the exllling circumftances, all 
thofe meafures will be perfifled in here, which lhall be judged 
** expedient for enabling us to protedi the fecurity, the tranquillity, 
and the rights of this Country, to fupport thofe of our 
Allies^ and to oppofe a harrier to views of ambition and 
aggrandifement always dangerous to the reft of Europe ; but 
which become much more fo, when they are fupported by the 
propagation of principles defrudiinse of all order and focietyd^^ 
Lord Grenville’s Letter, i8th January 1793. Official Cor- 
rcfpondcnce, pages 37 and 38, 

♦ Page ,40, 


Ought 
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Ought our Cabirwt then, or ought the People 
to be caught like gulls with frothy profcllions of 
amity, in oppofition to this condudl ? Is it to be 
wondered at, that our remonftrances to France, ail- 
ing and explaining as Ihe did, (hould wear the garb 
of coldnefs and fufpicion ? The Adminiftration of 
this Country muft have long feen that France had 
predetermined on a W ar with England. The Peo- 
ple of England muft fee it, even if the principal 
Diredbors of France and her faclions had not fevc- 
rally confclTcd it ; — if we had not recei ved the tef- 
timonies ofBriftbt, of Robelpierre, and of Dumou- 
ricr, differing in every thing eife, but agreeing in 
this, to eftablifh the fadl *. 

If we contraft her profcllions with’ her con- 
dudt, thofe vety declarations of friendfhip upon 
which Mr. Erfkine and the Oppofition reft 
their* opinion that England might have remained 
at Peace, ought rather to have increafed than 
allayed our apprehenfions. They could be re- 
garded as nothing more than a fyren note to lull us 
into confidence, and enfure our deftrudlion in the 
moment of repofe. Like the Mauritius bat, the 
Executive Council ftrove to increale our fomno- 
lence by the gentle flapping of their ominous wings, 

• Dumourier, in contemplation of a War with England, pro- 
pofed to feize Maeftricht, which is the key of Holland, in Oc- 
tober 1792.— See his own Memoks. 


until 
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until they drank deep of our bloody even to our 
death 

The 


♦ Sucii is the fituation in which Mr. Ermine reprefents France, 
as undcablcdiy felicitous fer jVac?,” 41; which he 

calls “ a i^ofcure for a;nicable and cemmandinr’; fettlement,’* 
p. 42 ; in whlclt Iso fays, that France was more iifincd agatnfl 
than finning/’ p. 39. lie is fpealting of this lituation of af- 
fairs, when he fays that we arc row afiiing in vain for Peace, 
upon terms, wiilch, withunt War, were not only vvlibm our 
reach to obtain, but left to us to dictate,’* 
p. 72. 

Mr. Erfliine recites the fubflance of His Majefly’s Speech, 
He Hates that the King was advifed to repeat the fame three di- 
‘‘ rc6t charges againiL rrance which had been before made to her 
AinbafTadof, and upon the footing of thefe complaints to call 
upon the Country toenable him to augment our forces,” p. 43, 
Yet In the very fame page, when fpcaking of the 1 5 th of Decem- 
ber, three days fubJequent, he fays, at this time the French Go- 
vernment had done no one aft which even Minifiers them- 
** felves confidered as a foundation for War ; fince War was not 
“ even propofed in the King’s Speech ; but, on the coptrary, 
the Correfpondence, «o/ difclofed to the Hopfe, and <vjhich ^vas 
going on at this njery period, continued to exprefs the most 
“ PACIFIC DISPOSITIONS.” Mr. Erfkine fays, p. 47, that 
“ we Ihould have taken them the French) at their words, 
becaufe the poffible infincerity of the offer, or the weaknefs 
of perhaps an expiring faftion to give it efficacy, would have 
** only added to the predominancy of Great Britain.’* Yet in 
p. 40 he had faid, neither do I feek to maintain that England 
fhould have relied fecure from the explanation of the other 
points of difference, as they are explained in this Corre- 
fpondence ; much lefs that Ihe fhould have relied upon the 
fincerity of them, or the durability of French Councils to 
give fincerity its effeft.’* Thefe remarks are wrung from me 
with reluftance. They are not made for the purpofe of excit- 

injg 
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The labour of refuting Mr. Erfkine’s pofitlbns 
does not clofe with the proof that France is the 
aggrelTor upon the face of the Correfpondence,—— 
Although the caufes of complaint which are ftated 
in thefe papers Ihould be fiifRcient to juftify this 
Country in the aflumption of arms^ Mr. Erflcine is 
refolved that they fhall not be confidered as the 
grounds upon which Adminiftration embarked in 
the War. Notwithrtanding the admitted neu- 
trality of this Country, until the imprilbnment of 
the unfortunate Louis ; notwithftanding her fubfe- 
quent conduft, until the whole Continent of Europe 
had fufFered a Revolution, notwitliilanding the na- 
ture of her remonftrances, and the uniform decla- 
rations of her Miniliry 3 Mr. Erflvine ij determined 
to make the Cabinet a party to the TreSty of Pil- 
nitz*, and to prove that Mr. Pitt's objedl in the 
War was to crufli Liberty in France, and to deftroy 
the germ of a Parliamentary Reform at home. This 
is the fhadowy /Eneas, in purfiiit of which our 
Turnus deferts the real toils and field of controverfy. 

Talia vociferans, fequitur, arldumque corufeat 
Mucronem ; ncc furre videt fua o;audia ventos. 


ing an infidious fneer againil Mr, Erftcine. They are nece/Tary 
to (hew into what inconfiitencies and abrurditles a gentleman of 
iine talents may be fcduced^ when he delcends into the fituatlon, 
and is aftuated with the zeal of an Oppofition pariizan. 

* Adminiiliation have not merely denied that Great Britain 
had any participation in the Treaty of Pilnitz, but they have ex- 
prefsly aflerted that it was entered into without their knowledge. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Eifkine urges in furtherance of this conclu^ 
lion — that, if our Miniftry had not proceeded upon 
other views than thofe which are contained in the 
Corrcfpondence, and which could become the 
fubjedt of negotiation with France ; they would not 
have refufed to receive M. Chauvelin as her Am- 
balTador : — that they miift either have attempted 
to compromi/e the caiifes of difcontent by amicable 
arrangement j or, if that was impoffible, they muft 
have made them the indant foundations of War. 

But, according to our Author, the Cabinet 
poached, with an hypocritical air, at game which 
they were afraid openly to purfue. They did no- 
thing which, a real wilh to accomplilh their pro- 
fefled objefl would have required. They refufed 
to negotiate ; inafmuch as Mr. Fox’s motion foil' 
an Addrefs to His Majefty, “ to appoint a ^i- 
nifter to be fent to Paris, to treat with the per- 
fons exercifing provifionally the funftions of 
“ Government in France,” was negatived by the 
Houfe of Commons. They did not inftantly de- 
clare War, fince M. Chauvelin was not difmifled 
until the murder of the King of France was known 
in London. 

The queftion, whether it would have been right 
to accredit M. Chauvelin as the Minifter Plenipo- 
tentiary of France, was attended with no inconfi- 
derable difficulties. If we had done fo, we fhould 

7 have. 
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have acknowledged the French Republic at once, 
and have fandlified the imprifonment of the un- 
happy Louis with the approbation of Great Bri- 
tain. Humanity, juftice, honour, and a fenfe of 
our internal dangers, fliould have made us paufc 
before we adopted fuch a meafure. The Revolution 
was fo recent, and the commotions of France fo 
violent and momentary, that it wa^ a matter of 
doubt, whether our acknowledgment of the Provi- 
fional Government might not have involved this 
Country in all the mifchiefs of War, inftead of 
preventing it. There was no moral certainty that 
the meflenger who bore from England an acknow- 
ledgement of the Republic fhould find a veftige of 
its forms in exiftence ; or that a fingle in^lividual who 
fuftained its fundtions fliould remain fafe* from the 
unceafing decadence of the guillotine, to perufe 
the difpatch. Yet, notwithftanding fuch doubtful 
circumftances, if this refufal on the part of our 
Government had proved a diredt impediment to 
Peace ; if France had been willing to recede from 
her aggreffions, and this formality had alone ob- 
ftrudled the way to Negotiation ; Miniftry might 
have been to blame, unlcfs they had devifed fome 
means to remove it. 

But, as the recognition of the exifting Govern- 
ment of France was a matter of infinite importance 
to Great Britain, it was not to be wantonly thrown 
away. France was both willing, and did, in fadt^ 
negotiate without fuch an acknowledgment. She 

even 
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even reproached the BritiHi Cabinet for their at-* 
tachment to forms, and confidcred the credence of 
her Ambaffador as unnecellary to an explanation*. 
If vve are to believe BrilTot, it was not the defign 
of Mr. Pitt ultimately to*deny the charafter of an 
Ambaffador to M. Chauvelin. 

It is obvious that M. Chauvelin hlmfelf did not 
confider his letters of credence as dehnitively re~ 
fufed on the 17th of January 1793, at which time 
a rupture; with France feenied inevitable f . 

But when the Executive Council and the National 
Convention difplayed defigns of the mod enormous 
and dangerous tendency j when they refufed to 
yield the* mod trifling conceffion to our energetic 
complaints ; would it have been wife in Miniders 
to have abandoned the drong ground on which 
this Country dood, by an unncceffary and inednfi- 
derate acknowledgment of their new Conditution ? 
Ought they to have united France by difeouraging 
the RoyalidsJ;? Ought they to have offended 

thofe 

♦ SeeM. le Brun’s Paper, Oflicial Correfpondence, p*33. 

•f See his Note, Official Correfpondence, p. 39. 

t I am aware of Mr. Erfkine’s declamation upon this fubjeft, 
in reference to the unfortunate expedition to La Vendee. He 
has chofen to attack that point which is bed fettled in the Law 
of Nations, by the invariable pradtice of Nations, with a firing 
of moral fentiments. If War could be reduced to a fydem of 
humanity, his opinions would be as wife as they are merciful ; 
but while the Creator has formed man with his prefent appetites 

and 
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thofe Allies, in concert with whom England muft: 
aft, by an unneceffary attack upon the principles in 
which the former had commenced the War ? 
Ought they to have diflatisfied many wife and able 

men at home, who conceived the exifting Go- 

• 

vernment of France incompatible with the general 
fafety of Europe ? Ought they to have encour- 
aged internal fcdition, by admitting the lawful 


and pafiions, it is idle to indulge the hope. It is impoffible to 
cxtinguifh the fources of contention, and, of confequence, the 
melancholy efFedl.i of war, which conftitute its eflence. It is 
fljocking that the innocent fhould be involved with the guilty, 
but it is impoffible to make a feparation. 

There never has exided a nation, which has not in Tome fhape 
interfered with the internal concerns of thofe coqjitries with 
which it has been at war, that it mi ht divide their ilrength, and 
profit by their imbecility. It was the uniform cudom of Athens 
and Lacedemon in ancient Greece. It was pradtifed by the 
Romaas, in every quarter of the globe. England adopted it 
in the reign of Elizabeth, in favour of Holland, and of 
Henry IV. of France; and thefe examples are cited to us with 
approbation by the French During the time of Queen Anne, we 
exercifed it towards Spain, and efpecially in Catalonia. Spain 
herfelf exercifed it againd France, in the War of the League; 
and France, in her turn, purfued it againd Charles V. in the 
affairs of Germany, and againd England in the times of the 
Rebellion, as well as in the cafe of America. It was this prin- 
ciple which dilated the more recent interference of Pruffia in 
the affairs of Holland. Yet this conduct has never formed a 
fubjefk of complaint, Thefe are the more immediate inftances 
which occur to my memory. But if Mr. Erlkine wifties to 
acquire the rudiments of political fcience, he may foon render 
himfelf mader of many more. 


O 
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inception of fuch a Government, even before it 
was enabled to raife its half-formed head from that 
horrid compoft of treafon, violence, and blood, in 
which it had been hatched ? 

But Mr. Erfldne condemns the Cabinet, becaufe 
it refufed to negotiate. With what propriety the 
charge is made, when the Negotiation is aftually 
before the Public, and quoted by Mr. Erfkine 
himleir, it is for the Nation to judge. It is treat- 
ing the People of England too lightly, to conceive 
that the mere calling thefe official documents a 

Correfpondence between the Secretary of State 
“ and the Minifter of France,” can miflead their 
opinions as to its nature. If it be not in form and 
in lubftance a Negotiation, there is nothing afeer- 
tained in the diplomatic fcience. 

It is urged, however, that Miniftry could not 
mean to negotiate, becaufe the Houfe of Commons 
rejefted the motion of Mr. Fox. 

Notwithftanding that extravagance ofpraife with 
which Mr. Erfldne loads the conduct of his leader, 
I fliall not hefitate to affirm, that a more mifehievous 
motion has fcldom found its way to the Jour- 
nals of the Houfe. When it was made, Admini- 
ftration v;ere attempting to effect in London, what 
Mr. Fox would have compelled the Nation to fuc 
for at Paris, A Negotiation concerning the matter 

in 
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in difference between the two Countries was actu- 
ally carrying on in a manner and under circum- 
ftances more favourable to Great Britain than thofc 
which were propofed by Mr. Fox. The recogni- 
tion of the French Government, upon the conle- 
quences of which I have already remarked, was 
rcferved by the Cabinet as the purchafe of Peace. 
It would have been conceded by Oppofition as a 
preliminary unworthy of difpute. To move the 
Houfe of Commons to intermeddle with a Nego- 
tiation upon a man’s “ own wife forecajl," inftead 
of a minute acquaintance with fuch extraordinary 
faCls as can alone warrant the interference, is to 
violate the firft principlesof our Government. The 
Conftitution has for wife purpofes rendered the So- 
vereign the foie organ of national comiftunication 
with other Powers. The prerogative of conducing 
Negotiations, of concluding Peace, and of declaring 
Waf, is placed in his hands. The motives which 
are to direCt his conduCt, and the faCts on which 
thefe motives are formed, are neceflarily con- 
cealed while the event is in dependence j and this, 
becaufe they could not be declared to the People, 
without being alfo revealed to the Enemy. 

When either Houfe of Parliament intermeddles 
with this prerogative upon idle rumours, or ill- 
founded conjectures, their motions and addrefles 
are calculated to give a falfe colour to the meafures 
of Government j to raife the confidence of our 

G 2 Enemies } 
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Enemies; and to fpread difcontent among the Peo- 
ple. They anticipate and prejudge the conducfl of 
the Executive Power, without any knowledge of 
its proceedings, and without giving it an honeft 
means to make its defence* ** . The Servants of the 
Crov/n murt: either fubmit to a difclofure of cir- 
cumliances which they are bound to treafure up in 
filence, or they muft conceal them, at the hazard 
of murmurs at their mifconduct, and the rilk of 
lofing the confidence of the Country 

But Mr. Erfkine contends, that if our differences 
with France could not have been compofed by Ne- 
gotiation, War fliouid have been immediately de- 
clared. He. dates this as a condudb abfolutely 
enjoined by common policy and common fenfe f 
I will admit that Miniftry could have entertained 
but fmall hopes of Peace after the delivery of the 
French explanation of 27th December 1792’. I 

* It is f;:id by Mr. Erfkine, p. 45, th:it at the time Mr. 
‘‘ Fo\’s motion was made,, the Correlpondcnce between Lord 

** Grenville and M. Chauvelln was still kept back from 
the Houfe of Commons.’* This, and Tome other infin nations, 
ought to have been Ipared by a gentleman of Mr. Erfkine’s 
talents and fituation. Thofe who confult the dates of the letters 
will perceive that nothing was brought to a conclufion at the time 
when the motion was made, and not until a month fubfequent. 
It is impoflible for Mr. Erfkine to be fo very ignorant, as not to 
know that the whole hillory of Parliament does not furnifh an 
example of the Crown’s having laid an unfinifhed Correipond- 
cncc before either Houfe of Parliament. 

+ Page 40. 
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look upon War to have been unavoidable after the 
receipt of M. Le Brun’s Paper of the 8th of Janu- 
ary 1793, which was communicated to our Go- 
vernment on the 13th. But that a Nation Ihould 
be compelled to declare War upon the very moment 
when Negotiation terminates, is rather a novel 
doflrine. It is more a queftion of policy than of 
indifpenfable duty. There certainly did exift rea- 
fons which might have diftated this forbearance to 
Great Britain, and which were neither inconfident 
with “ common policy, common fenfe,” or com- 
mon humanity. 

The fate of the unhappy Sovereign of France 
Hill trembled in the balance. His murder was 
not finally refolvcd upon as the neceflary cement 
of the new Republic. A declaration of War from 
this Country might have inflamed the public mind, 
and furnifhed his Accufer- Judges with a pretext to 
rob him of his life. The fituationof Great Britain, 
and a fenfe of her own interefts, enforced this delay 
not lefs cogently than the claims of compaflion for 
a fufFering Monarch. The Auftrians had not yet 
recovered from their defeat at Gemappe. An in- 
vafion of Holland was threatened by Dumouricr, 
and the force of Great Britain was not in rcadinefs 
to fuccour her. The merchants of England were 
pofTefled of property in the United States, of im- 
menfe value. All their foreign bills were payable 
in Amfterdam. An army was to be raifed for the 

o 3 protedtion 
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proteftion of our Ally, and fcnt to her affiftanc^. 
It was alfo neceflary that thofe Britifli Subjetfls who 
were refident in France fhould have fonie time al- 
lowed, that they might withdraw themfelvcs and 
their property from plunder, imprifonment, and 
confifcation. If the French had taken polTellion of 
Holland at that time, it would have aiTefted the 
commercial interefts of the Country with the moft 
ferious calamities. Hopes of Peace feem alfo to 
have been ftill entertained by onr Government ; but 
they were foon deftroyed. France declared War 
againft this Country on the iff of February 1793, 
in the very midft of a Negotiation between Lord 
Auckland and Dumourier. 

While fueh reafons exifted to juflify the procraf- 
tination of hoftilities, it is furely not a little harfli 
and unreafonable to refer it to any latent motive 
which Adminiftration has uniformly difclairped. 
It is violence, and not ingenuity, to wreft a mea- 
fure, which may be thus accounted for, into a proof 
that the objc< 5 t of the War was the reftoration of 
Monarchy in France. 

The Correfpondence by which the Negotiation 
was carried on ; the Speeches of the King from his 
Throne ; the Addrefies of both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment ; the uniform Declarations of His Majefty’s 
Minifters j and the conduift of France herfelf, con- 
tradi( 5 l the fuppofition. 


Againft 
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Againft fuclr direft teftimony, no arguments of 
inference or prefumpcion, however ingenious, ought 
at any time to have much weight. If the foregoing 
expofition of the caufcs of the War and of t'-te 
conduct of Adminiftration be accurate, thofe ufed 
by Mr. Erfkine are certainly inconclufive. The 
fads upon which he refts his proof are neither in- 
confiftent with the avowed objefts of the War, 
nor neceffarily indicative of other dcfigns. I have 
attempted to (hew that the exprels objed of every 
one of them was either to procure fatisfadion from 
France, or to fecure fome advantage in the conteft 
which (he had rendered inevitable on the part of 
this Country. If the reafoning be juft, that chain 
of likelihoods upon which Mr. Erfkine fufpends his 
alTertion is burft in every link. Neither juftice, 
nor candour, nor common fenfe, permit us to refer 
the condud of Miniflry to motives which they 
have anxioufly denied, when it can be accounted 
for more rationally upon fuch views as they have 
uniformly profelTed. 

As Great Britain was thus reduced to an alterna- 
tive, cither to undertake the War, or to lay her 
interefts and her honour proftrate at the feet of 
France, it is laudable to recal the grounds of its 
commencement to the public rccolledion. The 
juftice of our caufe will adminifter confolation un- 
der defeats, and infpire us with courage to pcrfeverc 
in defiance of accidental calamity. 

c 4 
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But if the fituation of the Country be fuch as 
Mr. Erflcine reprefents j if t'ue rafli dcfigns of the 
"Executive Power have engaged the Nation in all the 
dreadful refponfibilities of War wichnut rcafons to 
juftify it ; is this a period pt which a l(<vcr of his 
Country would leek to imprefs that opin: 'n upon 
the hearts of the People r Could any real Patriot 
endure to deprefs the national energies, when he 
conceived our fituation to be fuch as the Author 
deferibes it,-^“ left almoft fingle as we are upon 
“ the theatre of War; asking for Peace, but 
ASKING FOR IT IN VAIN, upon terms which 
" were not only within our reach to obtain, but 
“ left to us to didate — Alking for Peace in France 
“ under the prefllire of a necefilty created by our 
own foPy '* ? ” If England be thus calamitous 
and proftrate, Ihould -the gloom which furrounds 
her be rendered more frightful by the heavy fenfe 
of that mifcon{iu<5t which is pad and incurable ? 
When the continuance of War is inevitable, who 
is he that can gloat with rapture upon the errors of 
the Government, and croak his funeftral auguries 
to quail the courage of the Country by a general 
dilparagement of her caufe ? 

When the vidory of Allia had opened the gates 
of Rome to Brennus and his Gauls, the Senate and 
the People did not confume their time in coot 

* Mr, Erlkine^5 Pamphlet, p. 

. demnation 
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demnation of .the Fabii ! When the flaughter of 
CanniE had depopulated her ftreets, the uny eliding 
fpirit of the vanquiuicd fcorned to gi^e way to feel- 
ings which are alone incident to the coward’s defeat ! 
The author of the difgrace was thanked that he 
liad not dcfpaired of his Country ! Thefe were a 
noble People, who had minds worthy of the fitua^ 
tion to which tliey afpired. A icdlon of calamity 
was not with them a feafon for reviling and re- 
proach. The commencement of War was a fignal 
for unanimity at home. All parties and all fadions 
fubdued their mutual animofitics, and united their 
exertions for the national fuccefs. 

The minor circumflances which diflinguilh Na- 
tions from each other will fluduate in ^he courfe of 
centuries ; but the great principles of human adions 
continue unchangeable. The lapfe of ages, and the 
revolutions of fcience, can make no alteration in the 
eflential charadcriftics which man has received from 
the haxid of Heaven. The caufes which wrought 
the glory of ancient Rome muft ever lead to fuccefs 
in modern Europe. The fame emollience of the 
national mind which has overturned Empires will 
continue to deilroy them. It is not the age, the 
climate, or the local fituation of a Country . it is 
not the drefs or the complexion of its inhabitants 
which determine the fate of a Nation, or afeena? i 
its elevation in a comparative fcalc of political im- 
portance with furrounding Powers : it is tiie con- 

ded 
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"duft of its Governors, and the brave or daftardly 
Ipirit of its People. Survey the changes of the 
habitable world to its remoceft fiiores ; fcrutinize 
the profperity and the decline of Nations through 
the vaft vicifTitude of events which diverfify the 
page of hiftory ; they will be found to have pro- 
ceeded from the converging operation of fimilar 
caufes. Whether it be Rome or Carthage, France 
or Great Britain, nothing is changed excepting the 
name. The prognoftics of national proiperity or 
decline do not vary more than thofe which indicate 
a wholefonie or a deftruftive change in the conftitu- 
tion of different individuals. Courage, unanimity, 
and an honeft pride in national pre-eminence, will 
enfure profperity and power to every People whom 
they influence.— Divided Councils, indifference to 
public honour, and a felfifh preference of Peace to 
every noble but arduous exertion, have plunged 
all Countries into greater and more immediate 
diftrefs than the preffure which they endeavoured 
to avoid. 

If a mifreprefentation of the caufes of the pre- 
fent War could effedt nothing more than a change 
of the Miniffry, I fhould have paffed over the' arti- 
fice with filent indifference. It is the profeffed 
objedl of all party-men to thwart every meafure 
of Adminifbration, that by exciting difeontent 
among the People they may remove their rivals 
from the National Councils. The propriety of 

this 
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this conduft is queftionable, even in times of 
Peace, and when there is a caufe for honefl diffatif- 
fadion agsinfi tlie perfons in power. But when the 
Nation is at War, it is beyond mcauire pernicious. 
The conteil is no longer between Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Foxi but between E’ngiand and her Enemies. If 
the meafures of the Minilfer are difcomficed, it 
is this Nation that fuiTers, and our Rival who 
triumphs. If the Country is deluded into a wifli 
for Peace, when fl:ie ought to prepare more vi- 
goroudy for War; if fhe is plunged into difeon- 
tent and defpondency at the very time when fhe is 
called upon to prolong the ftruggle for her fafety 
and her honour ; what change oi Miniftry can 

work a recompence for the mifehiei that is done ? 

• 

If an honourable Peace is not nov/^ within our 
reach, is this the feafon for exaggerated repre- 
fentations of the calamities of Vv^ir, and meretrE 
cious pidures of the advantages of Peace *. If a 

continuance 

* The reader will fnd fome curious fentlments upon the 
propriety of innovation, and the mifcondiid of the late Parlia- 
inent, pages 57 to 6i. He may learn Mr. Erficine^s principles 
of taxation, and perufe the following prophecy, from p. 61 to 
63, that ‘‘ if the Revenue gets to the point ^hich, without 
** injiant repentance and reformation, is faji approaching ; the 
Nation, by which 1 mean the great mafs and body of the 
“ People, can have no longer any poflible intereft in the de- 
fence or prefervation of their Government/^ He may alfo 
fmile at an Utopian defeription of the confequence of Peace, 
which the author very properly denominates an animating 
** vifion,*' from p. 65 to 67. Thefe fpeculations might be 

excufed 
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continuance of Hoflilldcs is inevitable, or is to be 
avoided only by confequences more ruinous to the 


excufed and laughed at over a bottle of wine ; but alas ! when 
they appear in the fliape which is now giveii tliem, they are 
calculated to inflame the People, and miflead them from the 
true point which they ought to coniidcr. I cannot help quoting 
the following paifage : “ 1 have been lliocked ia the extreme at 
“ the late oilentatious triumph of the Loan by Subfeription, 
Very many perfons, 1 am perfuaded, have iubferibed to it 
from real motives of public fpirit, and their exertiem was a 
moft feafonable and critical reliei to the State ; but, pafling 
** by the condition to which Minillers have reduced their 
Country, when public fpirit may be really manifclUd towards 
a Government, by a Loan, which w'ould conduct a private 
lender to a prifon as an ufurer j what mu ft be the reflettious 
** of the middle clafles, and the labouring poor of England, 
“ upon the facility of taxation which this fort of patriotifm 
produces? I'he rich lend their money at ten /er but 

** the public^ ifiduftry is mortgaged for the payment of the 
intereft, and every article of confumption is already almoll 
beyond the reach of the artificer and hulbandman ; ferewed 
up, as they are, in proportion as they happen to come within 
“ the vortex of this accumulating revenue.” P. 63. I, will 
not confider whether the labouring poor could have made this 
reflexion, if it had not been thus patriotically pointed out ; 
neither (hall I flop to detail its manifold abfurdities. 1 lliall 
apply myfelf to afluage Mr. Erlkine’s feelings upon the fubjeiS, 
and, I truft, that I (hall at the fame time remove that mifeon- 
ception among the lower cla(rcs of the people which the author 
has unwarily contributed to promote. The poor can have no 
reafon to conclude that the War is fupported by the higher 
claffes merely for their own profit. The Subferibers, inftead 
of gaining ten per cent, are lofmg fifteen per cent, upon the 
Loan ; and yet, fuch are the patriotic motives (wild ones no 
doubt) which induced them to fubferibe, that there have been 
fenjoer forfeitures of original depofits in this Loan, than in the maji 
beneficial Lean which has been made during the War I Indeed, 
if 1 am rightly informed, there is not fo much as one defaulter. 

Country, 
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Country, are the people of England more likely 
to fummon up a bold and daring fpirit to meet 
thofc dangers which encompafs them, by being 
told, “ that Peace is the parent of fo many bleff- 
ings, that all Nations ought to run into her 
“ embraces with an aidour which no diftant or 
doubtful apprehenfions fliould repel * V 

If there is any one prepofieffion againft the 
influence of which this Country ought more parti- 
cularly to guard, it is an over-anxious and imma- 
ture defire for Peace. Long experience fliould 
teach us how often our own impatience on this 
fubjeft has been turned to our detriment. There 
is not a Angle conteft in which this Country has 
been engaged in Europe, fince the Jleftoratioii, 
where the advantages gained at the conclufion of 
Peace have been commenfurate with our fuccefies 
in*the War. It is impoffible to attribute this efFeft 
to any uniform fuperiority in the arts of negoti- 
ation on the fide of our Enemies. It is our own 
want of perfeverance, which will not fufFer us to 
reap the fruits of viftory. Artful men foment the 
national impatience at the inevitable calamities of 
War. The Minifter, by whom the conteft is 
commenced, is never fuffered to conclude it. It 
is in this hope that the Oppofition encourage the 
faults of our temperament, to our injury and dif- 
grace. The Country is deceived, and its Enemies 
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triumph, that a Minifter may be difplaced, and Lis 
Rival feated in power. 

During the whole of the prefent century, the 
fafliionable Patriot- cry has been in accufation of 
every exifting Miniftry : — each fucceeding Admi-- 
niftration have been condemned to endure a tem- 
porary difpleafure from the People in its turn ; but 
flill our prorperity has increafed, and Hiftory has 
done juftice to thofe merits which popular cla- 
mour had decried. The People of thefe kingdoms 
(hould beware how they confider vehemence and 
oppofition as the teft of fincericy or truth. It is 
no uncommon thing fur the fame men to pur- 
fue the very mcafurcs, when fcarccly warmed 
upon the T'lenfury Bench, againft which they had 
mainly vociferated when out of power : yet their 
condu£l as Minifters w^as right; and it was bet- 
ter to cover their inconfiftency with fome fhmTy 
pretext, than to perfevere in error to the ruin of 
the Country. 

After having thus mif-fliited the real caufes of 
the War, at fuch an unfeafonable time, Mr. 
Erfkine proceeds to point out the blindnefs and 
obftinacy with which it was purfued. I fliall fuc- 
cinftly notice the feveral proceedings in Parlia- 
ment to which he refers. They do not need a 
very ferious examination : but I lhall inveftigate, 
at fome length, the fteps taken by Mr. Wickham, 
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in purfuance of his Majefty’s command, and the 
Negotiation of Lord Malmefbury. They will be 
found to contain the only queftlons which ought 
to influence our condufl: at the prefent crifis. 

If Miniflry were inflncere in thefe attempts to 
negotiate, it is not a mere removal from office that 
fhould fatisfy the Nation. Thofe who could delude 
the Country on the fubjeft of its deareft interefts 
are unworthy of life. If the terms propofed by 
our Cabinet are extravagant and ridiculous ; if we 
ought to fit down contented with more humiliating 
conditions ; let thofe who can endure the thought 
fend a frefli fupplication to France, and let his 
Majefty’s Minifters be removed from his Coun- 
cils. I do not covet that the prefent Servants of 
the Crown fhould adl in that difgraceful fccne, 
where England, once fo nobly proud, mult lick 
the footftool of the Executive Direftory. 

I will admit that there are other matters upon 
which we ought to deliberate, befides the fincerity 
of Minifters, and the moderation of our propo- 
fitions for Peace. It may be a queftion, whether 
the Country is able to continue the War; or 
whether it is her intereft to fupport it until ftie can 
wreft more moderate conditions from the Enemy. 
Thefe are very weighty fubjefts, and are to be 
handled with the utmoft caution and care. The 
profperity of the Country, the happinefs of all 

Europe, 
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Europe, are involved in the confideration. The 
appeal is to the people of Great Britain. Neither 
pride, nor refentment, nor impatience, nor fear, 
ftioiild intermingle with a determination which 

o 

embraces the mofl; important interefts of them- 
fclves and their pofterity. 

I fhall make little comment upon Mr. Grey's 
Motion for putting an immediate flop to hofti- 
lities within twenty days after War had been 
proclaimed by the French ; it was rather more 
culpable than that which Mr. Fox had made in the 
preceding December. The Negotiation between 
England and France had been iubmitted to the 
Houle previous to the time when this Motion was 
made. It was no longer a matter of conjcdlure; but 
it was reduced to inconteftible proof that France 
had been the aggreffor, and had provoked the 
War. The one Gentleman had merely moved the 
Houfe of Commons to a ralh interference with the 
duties of the Executive Power, without the poflTcf- 
fion of a fingle faft which could juftify the inter- 
pofition ; but the other was pleafed to attempt the 
fame thing, after fadts had demonftrated its im- 
propriety. 

Mr. Erlkine cites his Majefty's Speech of 2ifl 
June 1794, as having boldly and plainly avowed 
the principle on which the War had been begun 
and was to be profccuted, viz. To o^foje that 
JO “ wild 
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wild and deftruSlive Jyftetn of rapine^ /Psrchy, 
imp^ty^ and irreltgion \ the effects of which^ as 
they had been manifefted in France^ furnijhed a 
dreadful but ujeful lejfon to the prefent age and 
poJlerityF 

The paffage is quoted by Mr. Erlkine as if it 
were a tranfcript from his Majefty’s Speech. The 
world will feel furprifed when they are told that it is 
not to be found there. 

The paflage, as it ftands in the Speech, is as 
follows * : 

'' In all your deliberations you will undoubtedly hear 
in mind the true grounds and origin ef^the War. 
An attack was made on us and our Allies, 
founded on principles which tend to deflroy all 
property, to fubvert the laws and religion of 
every civilized nation, and to introduce unF 
verfally that wild and deftruuive fyfiem of rapine^ 
anarchy y and impiety y the effe^s of zvhichy as they 
have already been manifefted in Francey furnifJi 
a dreadful hut ufeful lejfon to the prejent age and 
to pofterityF 

The real Speech, therefore, differs both in fub- 
ftance and in letter from the quotation. It does not 
fay that the true grounds of the War were to 

* Vide Woodfairs Parliamentary Reports, vol. i, p, ii. 

oppofe 
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oppofe that wild and deftruftive fyftem, the efTefts 
of which had been manifefted in France. It by no 
means aflerts, that tlie War was to be waged to 
fubdue principles and opinions ; to change the 
« Government, and not to punilF over afts of 
infult, or to enforce reftitution * but it de- 
clares that an attack was made upon us and our 
Allies, founded on principles of fuck pernicious 
tendency. His Majefty therefore calls upon his 
People to perfevere in the War, as being neceflary 
to defend themfelves from aggreffions, rendered 
infinitely more dangerous by the nature of the 
principles upon which they were committed. 

If the printed debates can be relied upon, not one 
of the Speakers on the fide of Oppofition confidered 
the Speech as declaring to the Houfe that the 
grounds of the War had been merely to oppofe that 
fyftem of mifrule which prevailed in France. Mr. 
Fox, who makes the charge againft Miniftry, does 
not fupport it by a quotation from the Royal 
Speech : he refers to the fame paflage of Lord 
Momington’s fpeech, which is cited by Mr. Er- 
Ikine ; and he adduces it as his authority f, in the 
fame manner as Mr. Erfkine condefeends with 
more impropriety to quote it 

• Mr. Erfkine’s Pamphlet, p, 70. 

f Woodfaii's Pari. Reports, vol. i. p. 17. 

X Mr. Erfkine’s Pamphlet, p. 70 and 71. 

Having 
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Having thus difclofcd the faft, I (hall not vific 
It with a (ingle harOi epithet, nor traverfe one of 
the confequences, which the author deduces from 
his own mifconception. I make no doubt that 
this mifquotation has originated from miftake, and 
not from any wilful defign to miflead the Public. 
But I mud ftand excufed for calling on that Public 
to remark this lamentable confequence of a zealous 
and indiferiminate attachment to party. If its 
influence can fo blind an honeft and able gentle- 
man, that he will miftake the very words which 
lie plain in broad print before him, what credit 
can we give to his ftatement of fafts which are 
lefs eafy to be afeertained, and where it is of courie 
more difficult to deted mifreprefenta!i«n ? How 
often muft his conclufions prove erroneous, or ex- 
travagant, or overpufned, when the very plained 
pointed propofition fufters diftortion as it pafles 
from his hands ? 

The fubftance of Mr. Erffeine’s charge againft 
the Cabinet, previous to Mr. Wickham's Note, is 
reducible to this: — That they did not acknowledge 
the Government of France to be capable of main- 
taining the accuftomed relations of peace and 
amity with other Countries until the commence- 
ment of the SeflTion in October 1795 ; 2dly, That 
when they did acknowledge it fhortly afterwards, 
they did not reap the fruits of that meafure by an 
immediate negotiation for Peace. 

During 
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During the domination of the BrifTotines, \vh<!> 
were the authors of the War, and during the rcigrl 
of Terror, as the French emphatically call the 
tyranny of Robefpierre, what confidence could be 
rationally placed in the profeflions of this wild and 
fanguinary Government ? Would the Gironde 
faftion have obferved that Peace for which they 
did not feek ? Would they have liftened to over- 
tures to put an end to a War which they had wantonly 
provoked ? Were we to expeifi: concord and amity 
and an eternal league with the crew of Robe- 
Ipierre, who had fworn an everlafting liatred 
to Great Britain? The Jacobins did not wifli 
for Peace with us ; it was their deareft ob- 
ject to render War eternal. Death was de- 
creed againft any man who fhould treat of Peace 
with an Enemy who held a fingle foot of that ter- 
ritory which was afiigned to France by her own 
conftitution. England muft therefore have ceded 
all her conquefts in the Eafh and Weft Indies as a 
propitiatory prefent, not that ftie might obtain 
Peace, but that fhe might be permitted to fue for 
it. What muft the terms have been to correfpond 
with this extravagant preliminary ? So violent was 
the Jacobin animofity againft this Country, that 
the ufual horrors and cruelties of War were 
not fufficient to gratify it. By a Decree of the 
Convention, vengeance, more unrelenting, indift 
criminate, and univerfal, was to be. exercifed againft 
^ tlic Britifn Soldiery, than the moft favage Tribes 

had 
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had ever pra<9:ifed againtt each other. No pri- 
foners were to be made ; no quarter was to be 
given to wounded or unfortunate valour ; but a 
War of utter extirpation was announced. Was this 
a difpofition fo truly jDromifing, fo meek and fb 
pacific, that England ought to have fupplicated for 
Peace, or could have relied on its continuance, if 
it had been concluded ? 

Laying afide for the prefent all confideration of 
thofe dangers which muft have befet our internal 
tranquillity, if this meafure had been adopted, 
could any hope exift that Peace was attainable 
under circumftances like thefe ? The hatred of 
the Jacobins againft this Country was indelible ; 
their jealoufy at its power, and their^envy of its 
profperity, were openly avowed. So far from its 
being their intereft to conclude the War, Mr, 
Erfkine himfelf contends that the very exiftence 
of the Republic depended upon its continuance 

The 

♦ Page 49. 

I am not concerned to vindicate the juftiee of this reafoning, 
I only reque/l it may be remarked, that it is the rcafoning of 
Oppofition, and tha^ they are confuted upon their Oivn prin- 
ciples. Mr. Erfkine pronounces it to be the faft, with all the 
decifivenefs of the mo .ern French ftyle, that She (France) 
was rent afu.ider by tiie diviiions of her own People, but 
cemented again by the conjpiracy of Kings. Might not that 
wonderful coincidence of opinion, which exifts fympathe- 
tically between an Englifh Oppofition and a French Govern- 
ment, have fuggefted this fentiment to the latter, as well as to 
the fprnver \ Mr. Erfkine lhall take his choice of the alterna-^ 

H 3 ^ tives 



The feeling in which they gloried was eternal 
animofity to crowned heads. The principle upon 
which they adled towards Great Britain and her 
Allies was, that neither Peace nor Treaty, 
nor the preferibed forms and ufages of Nations, 
fhould impede the aggrandifement of France, and 
the general plunder of Europe. 

Weigh the chambers of Robefpierre, Danton, 
Barrere, d’Hcrbois, Couthon, or St. Jufte, with 
whom Oppofition would have had our Sovereign 
treat : view their conduft towards each other ; and 
then decide what ought to have been the condu(fl 
of Great Britain. That common appetite for prey 
which keeps favage wolves and bears from falling 
upon each ether ; that general law of union which 
preferves fome Ihevv of juflice even in the outlaw’s 
den, and awes its defperate inhabitants from 
inflifting thofe barbarities upon each other which 
they adbeiate to praflife on mankind ; could not 
influence thefe monfters. Their animofities, their 
ambition, their favage delight in perfidy and blood, 
overleaped even thofe enormous bounds which 


tives which this dilemma prefents. If the Jacobins did not 
originate the notion, and ad upon it in the iirft inllance, the 
People of England liave to thank the Oppofition for fuggefting 
jin argument which mull be moll cogent with France againft the 
conclufion of Peace. If the Revolutionills were of opinion that 
War was elTential to confolidate the Revolution and to pre- 
ferve their Government, it is then decifive evidence that they 
provoked it. 


wickednefs 
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wkkcdnefs finds it neceflary to impole upon itfclf. 
Murder loft its relifh, unlefs it was feafoned with 
treachery. The fall of the guillotine ceafed to 
excite rapture, unlefs the author of the death gave 
the fignal for execution ,by a fraternal fawn on his 
vi6tim. 

What Peace with fuch men could have lafted 
even during a period neceflary for the exchange 
of thofe counterparts in which it was contained ? 
Conceflion would have increafed their demands ; 
humility would have rendered them more bloated 
with inlblence. They proclaimed, with an ex- 
ulting yell, that the National interefts of France 
called for the deftruftion of this New Carthage, as 
they impudently termed the United King^loms which 
confticute this Empire. Witli I'uch political opinions, 
with fuch rancorous and deadly animofity to this 
Country, and without any one principle which could 
bind the Rulers of France to an obfervance of the 
Treaty, what had England to expedt from a Peace 
if concluded? Was Ine to put off her ftrength, 
and to diffolve her alliances, to dumber in tran- 
quillity till this couched tiger Ihould fpring forth 
to deftroy her ? 

Pleafing as the thoughts of Peace mull be, does 
it not become a prudent Government, and a mag- 
nanimous Peo[)le, to confidcr whether it may not 
be purchafed at too dear a price ? Does it not 
H 4 behove 
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behove them to eftimate the fincerity, the defigns, 
the conduct, and the charafler of thofe with whom 
it is to be made ? They who cry out that Peace 
is to be preferred to every confiderationj impofe 
notions upon us which k is impoffible they can 
believe. They wiflr the People of England to 
forget their own dignity and abfolute fafety. But 
let them beware how they arc caught by the lure. 
Let them guard againft this effeminate and wo- 
manifh longing for what will rivet their chains in 
the foundnefs of their flumbers. Never let them 
forget the councils of that great Roman Orator, 
whofe Country was deftroyed becaufe his advice 
was delpifed. 

“ Sed hoc primum videndum eft, cum omni- 
“ bufne pax effe poflit, an fit aliquod bellum 

inexpiabile in quo patftio pacis lex fit fervi- 
“ tutis.” 

But France fought and preferved the Alliance of 
America, of Pruftia, of Spain, and the Princes 
of the Empire; and the conclufion is that fhe would 
do the fame to Great Britain 

Not one of thefe inftanccs do in reality contro-- 
vert the ftrong arguments which are derived from 
the avowed principles and charadter of her Rulers, 

• Mr. Eiikine’s Pamphlet, p. 83. who quotes from two 
Motions made by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, 


and 
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and the inftabiiity of her Government. Admitting 
that France remained faithful to her engagements with 
thefc Powers to the full extent for which Oppofjcion 
contend, it did not fpring from any refpeft for her 
obligations to them. — k was impofed upon her by 
the immediate neceffities of her own fituation. 

During the continuance of the War, it was her 
manifeft interef. to cultivate a good underftanding 
with every one of thofe Powers. 

It was her intereft to do fo with America, bc- 
caufe, from the annihilation of the French marine, 
ll:ie ftood in need of fome carriers to convey foreign 
commodities tp her ports. She was the more 
anxious to maintain it, becaufe the harbours of the 
United States were abfolutely neceflary to enable 
her to preferve her own colonies, and to make 
arty attempts upon our trade in the Weft Indies. 

Independent of the advantage which muft arife 
from a diminution of her enemies, while ftie continued 
to contend with the remainder, it was matter of 
moft obvious policy to raife fome Power in the 
German Empire which might weaken the influence 
of the Emperor. The Rulers of France found an 
inftrument every way fuited to their purpofe in the 
King of Pruflla. They fought and obtained his 
alliance, in a fympathy of difpofition, principles, 
and views. The treaties which are thus referred to 


were 
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were not repugnant to the avowed objedls of France 
. — to her reducing the dominions^ and humbling the 
power of AuRria, while Rie annihilated the Navy, 
and deftroyed the Commerce of Great Britain. 
They were made andobferyed (fo far as they were 
obferved) with the dirccl object and for the ex- 
prefs purpofe of accomplifiiing the ruin of thefc 
two Powers, whom the Republic properly regard- 
ed as her only rivals. 

It is fomething worfe than inconclufive argutnent 
to refort to Treaties, upon which iM'ance rcRs the 
main pillars of her aggrandifement, for proofs that 
fhe would remain faithful to her engagements with 
a Nation whom it was her avowed objecT: to combat 
to extermination. 

Let us look to her tranfaclions with Flanders, 
with Holland, wdth Genoa, and with Tufeany, .to 
eRimate whether France is capable of maintaining 
the accuRomed relations of peace and amity. Has 
fhe refpedted their rights in preference to her own 
intereRs ? — Have the principles of her conduft been 
unexceptionably juR ? — Has her difpofition proved 
uniformly forbearing and pacific towards petty 
States whom fhe might infult and trample upon 
with impunity ? Allc the opinion of thofe Coun- 
tries, and then let the queflion be decided, whether 
the political integrity and good faith of France is 
fuch as we ought to confide in ? 
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Let Auftrian Flanders look to the profeflions 
wirh which the Republic entered her territories, 
and compare it with the violation of her AltarSi 
the expulfion of her Clergy, the exile of her 
Nobles, the confifeation^of her Property, and the 
abfolute mortgage of nearly all her Lands to the 
Creditors of die French Government. LcttheDutch 
come forward to reftify the prornlfes of France to 
the Republicans of Ploiland, ; nd the Declaration 
of the National Convenrion when the French army 
paffed the Rhine, and then let them fay, whether 
they are not laid in perpetual bonds by the annexa- 
tion of Maeflricht and Venloo to the French Em- 
pire ? Let Genoa fpcak of her forced Loans, her 
infulted Government, and her violated territory. 
But above all, let the Grand Duke ^f Tufeauy 
enumerate the confequences and the rewards of 
his uniform predeliclion for the amity of France.— - 
His. dominions invaded, his powers of Sovereignty 
outraged, his fubjedts pillaged, and his principal 
port forcibly converted into a French garrifon, 
for the purpofe of annihilating the Tufean com- 
merce. 

Thefe arc the fruits of a Republican League. 
Yet even with thefe bitter famples of perfidious 
violence the Grand Duke might have reded thank- 
ful, fince any forbearance in a robber is accounted 
mercy to thofe whom he has reduced under his 
power either by circumvention or force. But the 
capacious meafure of contumacy, perfidy, and in- 

juftice 
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Juflice which was to be poured on . the head of a 
Prince, who deferved the proteftion of France, if 
any Prince could deferve it, was not yet full.— 
General Buonaparte taught him the juft value of Re- 
gicide tendernels and jaepbin fincerity. He was 
forced to ranfom Leghorn, and purchafe the evacua- 
tion of his territories, from that Ally to whom he had 
facrificed his family regards and his hereditary con- 
nexions. But the money had been fcarcely told when 
the French returned to the place, and, not fatisfied 
with re-afluming their wonted pofleftion, compelled 
the inhabitants of this Neutral State to affift in the 
equipment of an hoftile fleet 

Thofb who cite the cafes of America, Pruflia, 
and Spain,' know full well that thefe inftances af- 
ford a ftrong argument againft the very pofitlon 
which they are adduced to fupport. They are per- 
fectly aflTured that France has not been faithful in. the 
obfervance of her Treaties even with thefe Powers, 
and thatfhe hasfurnifhed ftrong grounds of complain t 
to them all. They cannot be ignorant that Ihe 
rules Spain with a rod of iron s that ftie regards 
her rather as a fubjeCted Sovereignty, cxifting by 
fufferance, than as an independent Ally. The re- 
monftrances of the Chancery of Wetzlaer, and the 

♦ So far as the recent accounts from Italy are to be relie4 
on, the treatment of the Venetian Republic is ftill more outr 
rageous. But I (hall not dwell upon them here, as we have not 
hitherto received an accouut whether the French Republic have 
approved or cenfured this conduct of their Generals. 


Pruflian 
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Pniffian Declaration, will inform the People of 
England how far France refpefts her compa6t with 
PrijfTia, when it contradifts her appetite for plunder 
and innovation. The State Papers which palTed 
between Citizen Adet an*d Mr. Pinckney will unfold 
the principles upon which flie proceeds with refpeft 
to America 

If France cannot refrain from the commilTion of 
juftice and perfidy even in her condud towards 
thofe States, whofe good-will fhe feels it to be her 
prime intereft to conciliate, what hope can remain 
for Great Britain whom fhe regards as her rival ? 
Thefe fasSts decide the political incapacity of the 
French Government, although an t^^^^dred fuch 
politicians as Mr. Erllcine had rifcn to oppofe the 
conclufion. But he has given nothing more than 
a divided fupport; and this very meafure, againfl: 
wl^ich he exclaims fo vehemently in one part of his 
bookf, he has in efFedt admitted to be a matter 
of fair political controverfy’' in another:]:. 

Hitherto the condud of Adminittration has been 
arraigned, becaufe they refufed, upon the motion of 


• t am aware that Tome of thefe Inftances of the injuftice of 
f'rance have occurred fince the ellabliOiment of her prefent 
Conrtitution. But this circumftance inflead of weakening adds 
new Urength to the argument. For it will not be contended, 
at lead as 1 fhould fuppofe, that France is lefs capable of main- 
taining the accuftomed relations of Peace and Amity under her 
prefent Government than under the Jacobin tyranny. 

t Page 79. J Page 40. 
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Mr. Fox, to acknowledge the capacity of the Jacobin 
Government to treat. They are now to be accufed, 
becaufe they did acknowledge the new French 
Government, by the Royal Meffage fent on the 
9 th of December 1795* * 

Whether Mr. Pitt differs from the Oppofitlon, 
or coincides in opinion, it is perfe£lly the fame. 
He is ftill fubjefl to their cenfure, and is equally 
accufed of finifter defign. 

The fincerity of His Majefty's Miniflers in tak» 
ing this ftep is impeached by Mr. Erfkine, becaufe 
the MefTage only expreffed His Majefty's readi- 
/nefs to 7/^t'ct a dijpofitio}! on the part of his ene- 
mies to negotiate*.’' He remarks f, Where 
*^ ,,or how' was His Majefty in the nature of things 
to meet fiich pacific difpofitions, however they 
might have been entertained on the part of 
France ? The Britifh Government, by the va- 
rious aefis of its Crowm and Parliament, (enume- 
rated in the preceding page,) had interpofed a 
pofitive and public obftacle to Negotiation — it 
had declared the incapacity of the French Go- 
vernment ; an obftacle the mod infulting and 
degrading ever offered by one independent Na- 
tion to another ; and notwithftanding this decla- 
ration of the new date of things in the MefTage, 
it is plain that this obdacle dill continued. The 

* Page 85* t Ibid. 
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Declaration* was a mere private communication 
of the King of Great Britain to his own Parlia-- 
ment : it contained no fignification to France of 
this change of fentiment concerning her Go- 
vernment. Theexiflence of a Government was 
not even acknowledged. If indeed His Majefty 
had accompanied the communication to his own 
Parliament with an authoritative Declaration to 
the new Government of France, acknowledging 
its civil capacity as the Reprefentative of the 
French Nation, and cxprefling a leadinefs to ne- 
gotiate, even in the pafTive language of the 
McfTage, I fliould have confidered fuch a pro- 
^ ceeding as a fair motion towards Peace/" 

* ^ 

This is the argument which Mr. Erflcine dlfplays 

to public notice as the choice and prime fample 
of his political magazine. It is the touchftone by 
w^Kich he covets to have the value of his book af- 
certained. To ufe his own words, he defires to 
Hand or fall in the whole of what he has written, 
as it fliall be anfwered by every man whofe 
reafon is not difordered, and whofe heart is nojt 
corrupted A little lefs zeal might have cau- 
tioned this learned Gentleman againfl: the danger of 
putting his whole argument to ifllie upon a fingle 
point. A little more refledlion might have taught 
him the weaknefs of that point to which he has fo 
incautioufly trufted. 


^ Page 86. 
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tf this infulting and degrading obftacle/’ as k 
IS called, was interpofed by the various afts of the 
Crown and Parliament, was it not removed by the 
very fame means? Every one of thefe a6ls of 
which the Oppofition complain, in behalf of the 
French Republic, were either direcfl communica- 
tions between the Crown and the Parliament, or 
they were the fentiments of the two Houfes, de- 
clared in confequence of their deliberations, and 
recorded in their Journals. They were proceed- 
ings of the fame nature, anci of the fame degree of 
publicity, with that Meflage to which the objec- 
tion is made. They muft therefore be confidered 
altogether as a mere private communication of 
the King of Great Britain to his Parliament*,'^ 
or as being of a nature fufffciently public for Fraf?ce 
to notice. Let Mr. Erfkine take his choice of the 
alternatives. If they were private communications 
which France ought not to have noticed at all, then 
Ihe has never been infuked. — If they were fufH- 
ciently public to demand her attention, then the 
acknowledgment of the politic capacity of the 
French Government was as notorious to France as 
tliC denial, and the very fame means were ufed to 
remove the obftacles to Peace which are fuppofed 
to have created them. 

But Mlniftcrs were infincere f in their wlfhes 
for Peace, becaufe they made no motion whatfo- 

♦ Page 86. f Page 89. 
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ever, cither diredly or indirectly, towards it, from 
the 9th of December 1795, when this Mcflage 
was agitated, to the 8th of March 1796, when 
Mr. Wickham tranfmitted the Note to M. Bar- 
thelemi. 

If the Cabinet had waited for the fliort fpace of 
three months, to feel how the pulfe of the new 
Government in France beat towards Peace, it 
would not have been eafy to arraign their conduCt 
upon the ufual notions of policy and good fenfe. 
Speaking as a private individual, I muft fay, that 
fuch a degree of caution and forbearance would 
have been more wife and ultimately more be- 
neficial to the Country, than that precipitate eager- 
nels to negotiate, which the Oppofition adviled, 
and which the Minifter purfued. But candour 
obliges me to refute Mr. Erlkinc’s pofition, al- 
though it would rather contribute to the Mi- 
nifter’s juftification to eftablifh than to controvert 
it. 


The evidence which iflues from the faff itfelf is 
fufficient not only to contradifl the aflertion that 
Minifters took no ftep for three months fubfequenc 
to the Meflage, but it proves that they could not 
have delayed to take one even for a Angle week. 
Three weeks out of the three months would, I 
make no doubt, upon more mature deliberatipn, 
have been deduced by Mr. Erlkinc himfelf i for, 

I unlefs 
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ualels fome new method of communication has 
been difcovered, it would take fo much time to 
tranfmit inftru8tions to Mr. Wickham at Bern, and 
to enable him to deliver his Note to M. Barthelemi 
at Bade. It fhoiild feem to be likewife neceflary 
that the refult of the King’s communication to his 
Parliament (hould be tranfmitted to the Emperor, 
that we. might at lead: give our only Ally the choice 
whether he would negotiate with us, or con- 
tinue the War alone. The refult of the Imperial 
Councils muft alfo have been received here, 
before our Cabinet could finally rcfolve upon their 
tneafures, and tranfmit their inftruftions to Switzer- 
land. So that taking into our eftimate the diftance 
of London, Vienna, and Bade, the nature of the 
lubjedt, which would require fome little confidcra*. 
tion, and the unavoidable impediments which cou- 
riers experience during the time of War ; it cannot 
be fairly contended that Lord Lanfdowne made 
greater hade to furrender America, or that the 
Oppofition could have exerted greater fpeed to 
deliver up Belgium to the Regicide Republic, than 
Minifters ufed to expedite their Negotiation with 
the new French Government. 

After fuch a cenfure upon the Cabinet for not 
having taken any fteps towards Peace, the next 
objeftion is to that ftep which they took to pro- 
cure it. 


The 
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The propofition contained in Mr. Wickham’* 
Note to M. Barthelemi is confidered by Mr. Err 
fkine * as “ the true criterion by which the wifdom 
“ and fincerity of Minifters, on the fubjeA of 
“ Peace, muft be eftirwated.” 

His affertions upon this fubjeft are fo unquali- 
fied as to make us paufe, out of relpeft to his name. 
His words are f, — “ I utterly deny that the beft 
“ ftep, or that any juft or rational ftep was taken 
" by Minifters in Mr. Wickham’s propofitions 
" towards Peace. — And I aflert, that it was im- 
poftible that France Ihould not aftually entertain 
** that fufpicion of our fincerity which the Decla- 
ration charges to be affefted.” 

Mr. Erfkine muft know, becauft he has Ibme- 
times felt, that opinions fo bold and decifive 
rccfuire the fupport of irrefragable argument. 
Ill-founded confidence is the certain parent of 
fhame and confufion to all who difplay it. The 
world will deteift a fwaggering aflertion when it 
is unhappily yoked with a paltry proof, although 
the matter in difputc ftiould be of the moft trivial 
importance that has ever been difeufled in W eft- 
minfter-hall. The good fenfe of this Counti^ 
requires fomething more to convince it than an 
high flight of words, which vanilh from the appre- 

• Page 89. t Page jo; 
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henfion as foon as they are uttered. But when an 
Englifliman undertakes to juftify the a£ls of the 
French Government, in oppofition to thofe of his 
own, fomething more feems requifire to defend this 
departure from the common feelings of mankind 
than cogent reafoning. When he has fhaken off 
the invaluable predileflion for what is called our 
Country, he does not merely degrade England by 
condemning the conduefb of that Executive Power 
to whom Ihe has committed the management of 
her intercourfe with foreign Nations, but he ad- 
vances France above her by a contrafted fuperiori- 
ty. Arguments of fuch a tendency muft burfl; like 
prophetic founds from the unwilling lips of the agi- 
tated fpeakei'. 

We claim a right to look for this overbearing 
ftrength of demonftration where Nature does not 
mingle ■\^ith the argument, but it fp rings from the 
rigorous juftice of unconquerable conviflion.— 
W^hen under the hands of Mr. Erficine we have 
fomething more to hope. It is our fellow-countryman 
who Hands againft us. He will approach a fubjeft 
fo facred to our feelings with trembling reludlance. 
He will rccolleft that the honour of the Country is 
involved in the difpute. Even the Minifter lhall 
Jbe Iparcd, left England fhould fufFer dilgrace 
and humiliation in the eyes of Europe ! Let us fee 
how he keeps forward to this line of condud which 
true Patriotifm would have marked out for him. 


He 
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He recurs ffrft to that argument which I have 
already refuted, that notwithftanding His Majefty's 
Meffage, we did not acknowledge the political 
capacity of the French Government to maintain 
the accuftomed relations* of Peace and Amity. But 
if his reafoning was inconclufive before Mr. Wick- 
ham’s communication to M. Barthclemi, it is infi- 
nitely more weak after the delivery of his Note. 

It requires fomething more than an uncommon 
fhare of gravity to ftate in the face of the Country, 
that we had not acknowledged the capacity of the 
French Government to conclude a Peace by this 
communication, when its immediate objeft and di- 
rect purpofe was to propofe a Negotiation with 
France, either by means of a Congrefs, or in any 
other way which fhe might choofe to point out. 
If any meafure, therefore, can amount to “ an au- 
“ thoritative Declaration to the new Government 
“ of France, acknowledging its civil capacity as 

the Reprefentative of the French Nation^,” for 
which Mr. Erfkine fo ftrenuoufly contends ; it is 
this very meafure which the Cabinet purfued, and 
againfl: which he now inveighs. It was adopted 
immediately after His Majefty’s communication 
to the two Houfes of Parliament. It was a more 
vigorous ftep towards Peace than Mr. Erfkine de- 
clares would have fatisfied him. For it did not 


* Mri Erikine, page 86. 
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merely exprefs " a readinefs to negotiate, in the 
« paffive language of the Meflage but it was a 
direft and immediate effort to give praflical effedt 
to that acknowledgment which our offer to nego- 
tiate conveyed. 

But France was juftified in her fufpicions that 
we were inlincere, becaufe “ England was Hill 
endeavouring to engage the adtivity of her 
Allies in the original caufe which had confe- 
derated Europe. She continued as before, to 
fubCidize the Emperor, and what is more im- 
** portant, flie continued to pay the Army of the 
Prince of Condef-” 

ii ' 

Let the Country thank the Honourable Gentle- 
man for ipeaking out. If there does exift a me- 
dicine of fufficient potency to counteradt the general 
torpor which now creeps upon the Nation if a 
draught can be compofed, however naufeous, 
which may poflcls eflicacy to reftore our ancient 
Ipirit, it is furely now dilcovered. Such are the 
arguments with which Oppofition woo the Nation 
to their arms j — fuch are the principles upon which 
they profefs to govern the Empire. 

What ! Is it not fufficient that we are to be 'ad- 
vifed to fend an Ambaffador to Paris with the 

f Mr. Erikine, page 86. f Ibid, pages 90 and 91. 
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hiimbleft apology for not having prcvioudy re- 
cognifed the juftice, the temperance, the wifdom, 
and the ftable power of the Regicide ? — Is it not 
enough that we fliould be counfelled to allow 
France fuch an influence in our domeftic affairs, that 
we mull difmifs His Majefty's Servants for having 
commenced a juft and neceffary War,^’ with the 
concurrence of the Legiflature, and the approbation 
of the People ? — Are thefe public humiliations of 
Great Britain in the eyes of Europe, thefe dreadful 
facrifices to the pride of Oppofition and of France, 
inadequate pledges of our ardor for Peace ?— Is all 
this infufficient to fatisfy the ravenous unnatural ap- 
petite for Britifli degradation ? — Muft France be 
juftified in her fufpicions of Englifh .^ncerity, be- 
caufe we have not broken with our Allies, difeon- 
tinued our warlike preparations, and difmilTed our 
Auxiliaries, as a preliminary to our afking for 
Peace ? — Is the Government to be accufed becaufe 
it would not place the Country, thus bound, 
ftripped, and defencelefs, at the feet of a fubtle, 
“ infulted, and enraged Enemy * ? " Mr. Erfkinc 
will juftify France in her charges of perfidy againft 
the Country, becaufc we did not voluntarily forego 
thofe means by which an honourable Peace can be 
alone procured, that we might teftify our wilhea 
to attain it. Surely no ruffian clamour from Guild- 
hall or Palace Yard can fo drown the voice of 

* Mr. Erfkine, page 92, 
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reafon that the great body of the People muft not 
fee the danger and the ignominy of fuch coun- 
cils. 

It is farther contended *,• that there is no man 
** of honour in England who will lay his hand 
upon his heart and fay, that he believes this new 
“ French Conftitution, this legitimate infant of a 
month old, was the caufe of the King’s Meflage. 
Nay, further, who will not admit that the grow- 
ing neceffities of the Country, and that the 
“ feelings of the People on the fubjedt of the 
** War, did not folely and lingly produce it.” 

How then,” continues Mr. Erfkine f, “ could 
we be fo weak as to exped that a moft fubtle, 
“ infulted, and enraged Enemy would believe 
what we do not believe ourfelves, and what no 
man of common fenfe ever did, or to the end 
** of the world will believe ? ” 

It is rather a new way of arguing, to aflert that 
the French were entitled to queftion our fincerity 
in recognifing their Government, and in propofing 
Peace, becaufe no man of comipon fenfe can dif- 
pute that thefe meafures were required by the 
nccelfities of the Country and the wilhes of the 
People. I have not hitherto learned that prance 

♦ Pagegt. f Page pz. 
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demands, as a preliminary to Negotiation, that our 
Cabinet Ihould fiibfcribe to the fpotlefs perfcdlion 
of the new Republican Conftitution. She has not 
yet condefccndcd to propound thofe terms, upon 
which Ihe will vouchfafe to give us Peace. But 
if this be one of them, I will not degrade even 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, or His Grace of Bedford, 
by the fuppofition that they are qualified to con- 
clude the Treaty. If England muft fubmit to fuch 
a condition, I rather imagine that (be will have 
to form that Cabinet who is to conclude Peace 
out of thofe precious remains of the Revolution 
Society, whom their cowardice has faved from 
imprifonment or tranfportation. 


But if Prance is to reft fatisfied, as (he ought 
to do, when our Minifters have acknowledged the 
capacity of her Government to treat, and with 
our offer to negotiate, (he cannot have a more 
decifive proof of our fincerity, than that our ad- 
vances are “ produced by the growing necelTities 
“ of the Country, and the feelings of the People 
“ on the fubjefl: of the War,” Were I to grant 
that Minifters had been infincere, yet France 
fliould have taken them at their words.” The 
fituation of the Country would have been a fure 
pledge that the Cabinet could not dare to re- 
draft thofe offers which it had been compel- 
led 
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Jed to make, if France had been twilling to con- 
clvjde a Peace. 

Minifters, according to Mr. Erfkine, were in- 
fmeere, inafmuch as there was but little difference 
between the Conftitution which had been newly fet 
up and that which had been recently pulled down 
in France. But this argument is one that France 
herfelf was not likely to ufe. She muft have been 
fenfible of the imperfeftions of her ancient Conftitu- 
tion, or fhe would not have changed it. She muft have 
thoroughly approved of the new one, or fhe would 
not have adopted it. She muft have leen a ftriking 
“ difference between the new order of things and 

the old order of things for fhe had publicly 
proclaimed' ‘it. It is therefore a curious confe- 
quence to draw, that France muft have concluded 
from the nature of the thing that our Miniftry were 
infinccre in their acknowledgment of the Repub- 
lic, becaufe they feemed to admit a difference 
which fhe herfelf felt, proclaimed, and adted upon. 
Without entering into a minute difcuflion of the 
theoretical diftindlions between the old fyftem of 
Government and the new, it is certain that a very 
ftriking difference did exift, which was praftically 
manifefted in the condudt of France towards other 
Nations, and in the general difpofition of her inhabit - 
ants. It was with thefe effedts alone that our Miniftry 


• Mr. Erfkine, page 92. 
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had any concern as afting for this Country. That 
fgch was the facS, Mr. Erlklne is himlclf doomed to 
confefs ; for it fortunately happens, that whenever 
his alTertions are violent and dangerous, he bears 
his own antidote in fome pofitive contradiftion. 

Which, like the toad, \igly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Proceedings now provoke the indignation of 
the enlightened part of that Nation, which, not 
long ago, would have been a fignal for enthu* 
fiaftic approbation. What was formerly afavage 
Feftival, is now fcarcely endured as a political 
“ Commemoration j and we fee her public Coun* 
cils, even in the firft tranfports of their unex- 
ampled vidtories, hailing them as ftic harbingers 
of univerfal tranquillity 

,,The arguments which Mr. Erlkine has hitherto 
alleged in juftification of the French fufpicions 
were drawn from other fources than the aftual 
Correfpondence between Mr. Wickham and M. 
Barthelemi. Of the propofition itfelf he face- 
tioufly pronounces, that the objeft was to “ pump” 
that Minifter. The poignancy of the jeft muft: 
plead its excufe, for it is but ill fuited to fuch a 
ferious fubjeft. 

" Mark now how plain a talc {hall put him down.** 


• Mr. Erfkinc, p. ia6. 
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The Britifli Cabinet, not having any immediate 
means of communication with France, make over- 
tures towards a Negotiation with her Government 
through the medium of an Englifh Minifter who is 
refident with a Neutral State. The War having 
extended throughout Europe, they propofe a Con- 
grefs, as the moft eafy and expeditious way of 
arranging thofe terms of Peace in which it was 
necefTary to include the varying interefts of fo 
many Powers. But this mode of terminating the 
miferies of War, although the moft ufual, as well 
as the moft natural, was not exclufively preferibed 
to France. England, while fhe propofed it, was 
cautious left fhe might appear to didlate, and fhe 
referred it to the diferetion of the Republic, to point 
out any other form which might better fuit with 
her inclination or her intereft. This would feem 
to be a proceeding as direeft, as fimple, and as mo- 
derate as could poflibly be devifed. 

What is the anfwer ? We are accufed, in the 
moft infolent terms, of infincerity, of ignorance 
of our true interefts, and of harbouring a defign to 
protrafl the War. Our propofition for a Congrefs 
is rejefted, and no other means of entering upon the 
work of Peace are propofed. We are, at the fame 
time, cenfured for not devifing fome other mode for 
France, which fhe herfelf is either unable to fpe- 
cify, or will not condefeend to ftate; and it is 
finally declared, as the bafis of negotiation, that 

the 
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the Conftitucibnal Aft does not permit the Elce- 
cutive Direftory to confent to any alienation of 
that which, according to the exifting laws, con- 
ftitutes the territories of the Republic/' — That 
it cannot make or liften to any propofition which 
would be contrary to them/’ 

What then is the reafoning of Mr. Erlkine and 
the Oppofition ? England, mild in her language 
and in her manner, propofes a mode through which 
Peace is attainable, and Ihe offers to liften to any 
other which the Executive Direftory may fug- 
geft. Yet England is to be accounted infincere in 
her offers for Peace ! France is infuking in her 
language, and extravagant in her dcclamtions. She 
rejefts everything, and fhe propofes nothing. Yet 
the Republic is to be praifed as eager for that 
Peace which Great Britain has offered, and which 
Fi^ince has refufed 1 

But the Englifh Cabinet was not in earneft 
becaufc Mr. Wickham ftates to M. Barthelemi, in 
his Note, that he was not in any manner autho- 
rifed to enter with him into any Negotiation 
upon the fubjeft of his Note/’ If this be a 
proof of the Minifter's infincericy, it is rather fm- 
gular that he ftiould give it an unnecelTary place in 
. this Note, when, according to Mr. Erfkine, he was 

^ Mr, Erikine, p. 92. 
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" fteking for fomc public juftification for con- 
** tinuing the War.” There was no occafion for 
the infertion, unlefs it was intended, as it really 
was, to guard againft the poffibility of mifcon- 
ception. 

Minifters had propofed a Negotiation by means 
of a Congrefs of AmbalTadors from the various 
Belligerent Powers. As this was the ufiial method 
in which Peace had been concluded in Europe 
when War had raged thus widely, it was natural 
to believe that it would have been adopted by 
France, if ftie had been really folicitous for the 
reftoration of general tranquillity. If fhe had ap- 
proved of a^Congrefs, any powers granted to Mr. 
Wickham to negotiate with M. Barthelemi would 
have been wholly ufelefs. If fhe had difapproved, 
it was left to her to declare the mode in 
which fhe might choofc to treat. Ought "we, 
therefore, to have gravely appointed a Plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate in Switzerland, when France 
might eleft to negotiate at Paris or at Vienna ; or 
might choofe, according to her late propofal, to 
proceed by couriers, or might refufe to treat al- 
together ? 

The true way of eftimating the frivolity of the 
objeftion is, by confidering what the confequences, 
Would have been, if France had rejedled the pro- 
pofal of a Congrefs, but had offered to negotiate 
*3 thrQUj^ 
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through the medium of an Ambaflador. Xhc 
Executive Government of this Country muft have 
difpatchcd a Minifter Plenipotentiary immediately 
to Paris upon receiving this propofal. A refufai 
would have put us as completely in the wrong as 
we are now in the right. Is it not manifeft, there- 
fore, that our having negledled to confer thefc 
Powers upon Mr. Wickham could have left us 
no poftern to efcape from treating j that our 
granting them could have anfwered no ufeful pur- 
pofe in furthering a Peace ? Yet fuch is the ftep 
upon which the Oppofition have been enabled to 
raife the moft violent clamour againft the fincerity 
of Adminiftration. 

The laft argument from which Erlkine la- 
bours to demonftrate the fame propofition is, that 
the anfwer communicated from the Executive Di- 
reftory by M. Barthelemi '' fet up the French 
Conftitution as an abfolute bar to the ceffion of 
“ any part of the territory of the Republic ; that 
“ this pretenfion being unjuftifiable, and the reafon 
“ of it frivolous and unworthy of a great and en- 
lightened Nation, in its communication with 
another We fliould have kept the Ne- 

gotiation openf,” and not have feized upon 
fuch an extravagant refufai as “ a new fpur to the 

• Mr. Erlkine, p. 93. f Ibid. 

vigorous 
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vigorous profecution of the War * and this, 
forfooth, becaufe it would have been eafy to have 
refuted fuch ill-founded pretenfions. So that the 
more unreafonable the demands of our Enemy, the 
greater is the chance of concluding a Peace ; and 
every cuff and kick which fhe is pleafed to beftow 
upon us, the more fedulous fliould be our endeavour 
to cultivate herfriendfhip! I fhould think that it would 
be very unfafe to praftife upon Mr. Erfkine, as an 
individual, that condufl which he preferibes to his 
Country. The extravagance and abfurdity of an 
Enemy’s demands have been uniformly confidered 
as decifive of her refolution to refufe a Peace. — But 
it is idle to anfwer the vain fpeculation. 

Theatterhpt has been made to argue France out 
of her extravagance by the Embafly of Lord Mai- 
mefbury. She prevented all tedious difeuffion, by a 
ipeedy difmiffal of our Ambaffador ; but the ex- 
travagance of her terms were increafed by the 
attempt. In her anfwer to Mr. Wickham, flie de- 
clared that (he would liften to no propofals which 
were contrary to the lavjs which bound France. In 
her laft reply to Lord Malmcfbury, fhe declared 
that (he would “ liften to no propofals contrary to 
the Conjlitution^ to the Laws^ and to the Treaties 
which bind the Republic f 

• Mr. Erfkine, p. 94. 

f OHicial Papers refpeding Lord Malmclbury’s Negotiation, 

p. 65. 
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Let me, however, purfue the painful llaffativfi 
of Britifli humiliation through all its ftages* 

Undifmayed by fuch recent ill fuccefs, the Mi- 
niflry refolved to make a liew clFort to negotiate a 
Peace with France, in the enfuing September. As ' 
the Executive Direftory had difapproved of a Con- 
grefs, they determined to fend an Amballador to 
Paris, who fliould difeufs the terms of Peace. For 
this purpolc a written Note demanding, in the 
name of his Britannic Majefty, a paflport for a 
perfon of confidence, was tranfmitted to the Exe- 
cutive Diredtory, tiirough the medium of the 
Danifh Charge D’AfFaires refident in Paris. After 
waiting three days for an anfwer to this^ommuni- 
cation, M. Koenemann addrelTed himfelf to the 
French Minifter for Foreign Affairs, that he might 
learn the refult of his application. This Minifter 
told him, “ in a very dry tone," that he was 
not permitted to return an anjwer in writing, but 
that he was direifted to inform him, by word of 
mouth, that the Executive Government would 
neither receive nor anfwer any confidential over- 
tures tranfmitted through an intermediate channel 
from the Enemies of the Republic j but that if 
they would fend perfons furnilhed with full powers* 
they might, upon the frontiers, demand the pafT* 
ports ncceffary for proceeding to Paris. This anfwer 
was pcrfcdly general ; and the Direftory would not 
fo much as condcfccnd to notice the application 

which 
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which had been made by the King of Great Bri- 
tain in the behalf of his people. Whatever it may 
pleafc the Oppofition to aflert, there is at lead one 
difmterefted teftimony to the infolence of the 
, French Government at this jundurc, and to its 
marked difinclination for Peace. It is that of the 
Danifli Refident, through whofe hands thefe Com- 
munications paflTed. M. Koenemann’s letter to the 
Danifli AmbalTador contains the following reflec- 
tion : “ I willi, for the fake of humanity, tlrat we 
“ may meet with better fuccefs at fome future 
period} but I feat that this period is Jtill at a 
great diftance.” 

But the ardor of the Britifli Cabinet to promote 
a general Peace, was not to be extinguiflied by a 
repulfe fo fupercilious, fo forbidding, and fo 
cold. It was refolved to comply even with thofc 
unneceflary punftilios, ji^hich France could only 
have preferibed with a hope to ftifle the Negotia- 
tion in its birth. Lord Malraefbury demanded a 
paffport upon the French frontier, and was per- 
mitted to proceed to Paris. Immediately after his 
arrival, he prefented a Ihort Memorial upon the 
fubjeA of his Embafly, which did not contain the 
flighted refledlioa upon the conduft of France. It 
was confined folcly to a propofal that the principle 
of mutual ceflaon and nettitution fhould form the 
balti'i^f Peace. It declares that Great Britain has 
no reftitution to demand^ but that flic has taken 

from 
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from Fl-ance Colonies and Eftablifliments of incal- 
culable value. His Britannic Majcfty therefore 
pfopofes to negotiate, by offering to make 
Compenfation to France, by proportionable 
reftitutions for thofe arrangements to which Ihc 
will be called upon to confent, in order to 
fatisfy the juft demands of the King’s Allies, and 
to preferve the Political Balance of Europe**^’ 

To this plain, moderate, and^ on our part, 
difinterefted propofal, an anfwer is returned the 
moft offenfive and unreafonable that has perhaps 
ever appeared in diplomatic hiftory. 

It affefts to lament that the pr(5^ofal offers 
nothing hut dilatory means to bring the Negotiation 
to a conclufion. It condemns the condu6l of his 
Bptannic Majefty for endeavouring to include his 
Allies in the Negotiation. It ftupidly, as well as 
falfely, afferts, that the Ambaffador’s Credentials 
formally authorifed the conclufion of a feparate 
Peace. It infinuates that the Ambaffador had 
received fecrct inftruftions, which would deftroy 
** the effeft of his oftcnfible Powers;” and that 
the Britifh Government have had a double 
objeft in view — to prevent, by a general Propo- 
fuion, the partial Propoficion cf other Powers ; 
‘ and to obtain from the people of England the 

* Official Papers rerjpefting the Negotiation^ p. 23. 
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mtans of continuing the War, by throwing 
“ upon the Republic the odium of a delay oc- 
“ cafioned by themfelves.” It feems rather to 
rejeft than admit the principle of Ceffion and 
Reftitution, which was propofed as the bafis of 
Negotiation It concludes with declaring that 
when Lord Malmclbury fhall fubmit any fpecific 
Propofitions, they will haften to give an anfwer to 
them. 

In Lord Malmelbury’s reply, dated lath No* 
vember, he complains of the injurious and ofFenfive 
infinuations which have been call; upon his Bri- 
tannic Majefty by this Paper, as tending to throw 
new obftacies in the way of accommodation. He 
calmly anfwers every objctflion that has been made 
by the French Government} and with refpeft to 

• I fubjoin the Directory’s own words> that the Reader may 
determine for himfelf : 

“ The Executive DIreClory farther obferve wirh regard to 
** the principle of retrocelfions advanced by Lord Malmclbury, 
“ that fuch a principle, prefented in a vague and ifolated 
maimu, cannot ferve as the bafis of Negotiation ; that the 
“ firft points of confideration are, the common neceflity of a 
juft and folid Peace, the political equilibrium which abfolure 
retroceffions might deftroy, and then the means which the 
Belligerent Powers may polTefs ; — the one, to retain con- 
quells made at a time when it was fupported by a great 
number of Allies now detached from the Coalition ; and the 
“ other, to recover them, at a time when thofe who were firft 
•• its Enemies, have, almoft all, become either its Allies, or at 
leaft neuter.” — — Official Papers, p. ay. 
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the principle of the Negotiation, he declare^ that 
the Executive Direilory has not explained itlelf 
“ in a precile manner, either as to the acceptance 
“ of this principle, or as to the changes or modi- 
“ fications which it may dcfire to be made in it ; 
“ nor has it, in Ihort, projxjfed any other prin- 
ciple whatever to anfwer the lame end Jn 
conlequence of this uncertainty, he ** demands a 
“ frank and precife explanation upon that head.” 

No fuch explanation is given, although it was 
often required, and fcveral letters were inter- 
ch.anged between the Negotiators f. 

At laft, however, in conlequence of a new rc- 
quefl: from the Court of London al’jd the uni- 
verlal murmurs of all France at their conduft, the 
Executive Dire dory declare, by a Note, dated 
the ciyth of November, that their former anfwer 
contained an acknowledgment of tlie principle of 
Compenfation, and that they " now make a for- 
mal and pofitive declaration of fuch acknow- 
“ ledgment.” Need any man advance further in the 
difeuflion, to be convinced how much the Govern- 
ment of France dcfpifc our applications when we 

* Official Papers |||fpefUng the Negotiatloti, p. ji. 

+ Vide No’s 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 of the Papers 
relative to the Negotiation. 

J Vide No. 24 of thefe Papers, p. 41. 
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ivc for Peace ? They refolved to adopt the feafis 
of Negotiation which we had propolcd, and yet 
they refufed to fatisfy our doubts, or to return an 
exprefs anfwer to our felicitation. They info- 
Icn'tly reproach us with a defign to retard the con- 
clufion of Peace, and yet they confume fome thing 
mhre than a fortnight before they will do away an 
impediment which exifted in mifconception, and 
which a fingle moment might have removed. 

Mr. Erfkine, however, fteps in to the afliftance 
of the Direftory. He calls it ^ a difpute about 
“ nothing;” and aflerts, that “ the Executive 
“ Diredury never meant, nor, in common fenfe, 
“ could rae^n, that mutual Compenfation 
" oj" every foffihle Peace ) fhould not be the bafis of 
“ the propofed one.” 

As he cannot refeue the Executive Direflbr / 
from the imputation of captioufnefs, he is refolved 
that we lhall lhare it with them, by affirming, that 
this Country might have proceeded to effentials 
without the explanation we required. The aflertion, 
however, betrays a w'ant of knowledge in the very 
rudiments of the Law of Nations, which was not 
to be expeded from a Gcntlem^ of talents, who 
undertook to difeufs the terms of Peace, It is a 
grofs miftake to fay, that mutual Conapenfation is. 

• Page 98. 
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the bafis of every poffible Treaty. There Is a 
totally different principle, which is mentioned by 
every Writer on the Law of Nations ; it is called 
the principle of Uti poffidetis, and takes pjacc 
where the ContratSing Powers agree to continue in 
that ftate in which the ‘fortune of War has left 
them, without Ccffion or Rcftitution on either 
fide. 

Mr. Erlkine Ihould have recollefted that the 
principle propofed by Lord Maltnelbury, admitted 
of modification as well as change ; and that the 
French might fet up a new and unheard-of prin- 
ciple as the bafis of Peace. T his I'uppofition, which 
might have beei) made, was certainly verified by 
the fadl. The Direeftory have now psppofed to us 
the obfcrvance of their Conflitution, their Laws, 
and their Treaties, as the only bafis upon which 
they will negotiate a Peace *. 

If other principles, therefore, did exiflr, upon 
which the French might choofe to negotiate, we 
were entitled to receive their explicit alfent or 
rejedlion of that upon which we propofed to found 
the terms of Peace, before we proceeded to un- 
fold the conditions themfelves. We were bound 
to infifl; upon it^he more, becaufe, from the tem- 
per and tone of the Direflory’s communication, 

• Lord Maloielbury’s Negotiation, p, 

, 4 we 
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we bad rcafon to believe that every dubious ex-' 
prcllion was to be interpreted againft reconcilia- 
tion } and that when we had Ipecificd our plan, 
we Ihould be turned round and embarrafled by the 
rejedion of our principle *, Upon the dogged 
filence of the Diredory I need make no further 
comment. It is fufficient to obferve, that neither 
Mr. Erfkine nor the Oppofition endeavour to de- 
fend it, 

This difficulty being at length furmounted, the 
AmbalTador loft no time in delivering two confiden- 
tial Memorials to the French Minifter for Foreign 
Affairs. The one related to the terms of Peace 
between Great Britain and her Allies with P'rance, 
and the other related to Peace between Great Bri- 
tain, Spain, and Holland, who were the Allies of 
the Republic. 


As the Negotiation Is faid to have turned upon 
a Angle article Ipecified in the firft mentioned Me- 

* I (hall prove that this djd happen in faft, notwithllanding 
the acknowledgment of the principle of Refiitution. It is re- 
markable, however, that in the Diredlory’s acknowledgment 
of tke principle, they change Lord Malmelbury’s terms of 
“ Cei&on and Reftifution,” into •' Compejifation.” M. De 
La Croix afligns the reafon, in the Conference between him and 
Lord Malmeibnry. They were determined to keep all that 
they had got ; but were willing to recompence the Em- , 
peror by alilltin^ him to plnnder any one elfe to an e^l 
junoant. 


morlaU 
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morlal, it will be ncceffary to allude only to it. 
His Britannic Majcfty demands djy it “ the reftitu* 
tion to His Majefty the Emperor and King of 
” all his Dominions on the footing of the flatus 
« ante helium He offers as an equivalent an 
unreferved reftitution of all the conquefts made from 
France, in the Eaft and Weft Indies, 

The manner in which it was intended to fill up 
and modify this general outline is detailed by Lord 
Malmelbury in his Letter j- to Lord Grenville, 
which contains an account of his conference with 
M. Delacroix, I fliall make only two remarks 
upon this Letter, in addition to the very high and 
judicious encomiums which are beftowed upon it 
by Mr. Erlkine, as well as upon its n»ble Author. 
The firft is, that Lord Malmelbury exprefsly de- 
clares J, that he had it in command to fpeak and 
aft with freedom and truth,” which is a direft 
‘fenlwer by the AmbalTador to the charge of infin- 
ccrity which Oppofition make againft the Cabinet. 
-•—-The fecond is, “ that knowing the opinion of 
the Direflory, he faw but little profpeft of the 
Negotiation terminating fuccefsfully §.” The 
People of England therefore have the judgment of 
an able man, whole charaSer is unimpeached, and 
whofc opportunity and means for forming his opi- 

• Paperi jelative to the Negotiation, page 4;. 

tif>id. S Page 61. 
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riioii were moft advaHtageous, that tfic Governors 
of France were wholly averlp fp'a Peace, with 
<4 rear Britain. . 

In the conference, the rellitutioa of Belgiura 
was made one of tire diicf topics of difcuflion„ 
The Bi itifl-i Ambaffador hinted that France might 
be permitted to retain a confiderable portion of 
thofe teri itories winch die Ijad conquered on the 
left Bank of the Rhine, but declared that the French 
Minifter “ muft entertain no expedlation that Hi^ 

Majefcy will relax, or ever confent to fee the 
ft Netlicrlands remain apart of France*.” 

To this it was replied by M. Delacroix, that 
the fuccefs of the Negotiation was to be defpaired 
of, unlefs France was fufFered to keep Belgium 
and all the territory to the Rhine. But he offered 
as an equivalent to the Emperor, countries in 
Germany and Italy of which France was mot even- 
in poffeffion j and he propofed for this purpofe, 
without a bluffi or fcruple, to plunder Princes and 
annihilate Sovereignties with whom the Emperor 
was in a£fual Alliance. The objed of this con- 
ference was to facilitate the progrefs of the Nego- 
tiation. It was meant to enable the French 
Government to frame their demands with as clofe 

♦ Page 57. 
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a reference to the views of Great Britain and her 
Allies as the fituatbn apd objefts of that Countrjr 
could poflibly admit. According to the efka> 

bliflied forms of Negotiacion, from which it is 
never fafc to depart, becaufc they are the only 
common rule which can govern the proceedings of 
independant States, the Executive Direftory fhould 

have communicated their pretenfiops to Lord 

Malmelbury, and the fcveral articles of each 
ought to have become the objeft of mutual dif- 
cuRion, and (if pofTible) of reciprocal compro- 
piife. 

But the Direftory could not venture to difclofe 
their extravagant pretenfions to England, to Eur 
rope, or even to the inliabitants of France, who 
were at that time clamorous for Peace. To cut the 
matter Ihort at once, a Note is fentby M. Dela- 
croix, which dated that “ the Executive Diredtory 
had heard the reading of the official Note figned 
I" by Lord Malmefbury, and of two confidential 
“ Memorials without fignatures, which were an- 
nexed to it.” It refilled to liften tp the confix 
dencial Notes, (/. r. Memorials,) becaufe tltcy were 
without a fignature, and required the Britilh Am- 
baflador, in the following terms, “ to give in offi- 
dally within four-and-twenty hours your Ulti- 
“ matum, figned by you*.'” 

♦ Page 63. 
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To remove every ground of captious objeftion. 
Lord Malmefbury acquiefccs in departing from 
eftablifhed diplomatic forms, and again tranfmits 
the Memorials, figned with his own hand. He 
refufes the pofitive demand of an Ultimatum, as 
fhutdng the door againft all Negotiation ; but he 
offers “ to enter into the difeuflion of the propo- 
** fals of his Court, or of ANY counter frejeSt 
“ vohicb may be delivered to him on the part of the 
Executive DireStory 


M. Delacroix, in his reply, takes no notice 
whatever of the two Memorials. But in anfwer to 
the Notes of the 17th and 19th of December, 
which profels the Ambaffador’s readinefs to nego- 
tiate, he declares, that “ the Executive Directory 
** will lifien to no propojals contrary to the Conjlitu- 
" tion, to the Laws, and to the 'treaties which bind 
the Republic" They command Lord Malmef- 
bury to depart from Paris within eight- and- forty 
hours. M. Delacroix declares, “ in the name 
of the Executive Direftory, that if the Britilh 
** Cabinet is defirous of Peace, the Executive 
Diredtory is ready to follow the Negotiations 

" ACCORDING TO THE BASIS LAID DOWN IN THE 

“ PRESENT Note, by the reciprocal channel of 
*' Couriers.*’ 


* Page 65, 
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Griefand indignation fwell within ffiy heart wheri 
1 view the dreadful confequences which impend 
over the mighty Empires of Great Britain and 
France from the frantic conduft of thefe upftart 
Sovereigns. But it riles much higher when I 
confider, at the time when no other part is left to 
this Country but to perfevere in the perilous conteft, 
that efforts are made to deceive the People ; — that 
the grounds upon which the War is continued are 
mifreprefented, and we are deluded with falfe no- 
tions of the poflibility of Peace. 

According to Mr. Erfkine, the objed of the 
Embaffy was not to produce a Peace, but to amufc 
the Country with vain and idle hopes of it, that 
the terms of the Loan might be more advantage- 
ous. This pofition is not Mr. Erlkine’s own j it is 
borrowed from the deliberations of the Executive 
Direftory, But what the French Government 
ventured merely to infinuate *, the Author con§- 
ders as fo felf-evident that it would be “ an affront 
“ to the public to maintain it by argument f." 
Still, however, he attempts to prove it, and afferts 
to this end that Lord Malmelbury was inftrufted 
to protraft the Nigotiation by dilatory form, until 

. • Papers relative to the Negotiation, page 27. 

t Mr. Erikine, page 96. 
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the bargain was concluded for the Loan^. ile* ** 
Hates likewife, that if it had been othcrwifc, the 
Cabinet would have diredled the Negotiation to 
have been refumed at the point where it dropped in 
the preceding March ; that they would have begun 
with a refutation of the principles upon which the 
Diredory had refufed to difannex Belgium from her 
territory ; when, if “ France ftill perfifted in the 
mjujl and unfounded pretenfion, the bufinela 
could not have lafied a day j".” 

Affuming for a moment that the tranfaflion be- 
tween Mr. Wickham and M. Barthelemi is Hated 
accurately, let us fee whether fuch conduft would 
have been confident with an earneftand fincere de- 
fire for Peace, 

If we were to conciliate France, Would it have 
been proper to remind her of the extravagance ol • 

• Mr. Erfkine, from page 96 to 100. 

Mr. Erfkine adds another reafon for the procraftination. — It 
is, becaufe the unexampled fpirit and gallantry of the Arch- 

** duke Charles changed the face of things, and the feafon 
became favourable for Negotiation to lie on its oars,’* — 
Might we not venture to own the foft impeachment ?” — Is 
there a wife Englifhman who could blame a meafure which did 
not preclude Negotiation, but which protracted it until the rifing 
fucceffes of this Country and her Allies rendered the condition?? 
of Peace mofe favourable to us ? 

f Mr. Erlkine, page 97, 
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her former pretenfions, and the infolenc^ of htf 
former deportment? — If we were in earncft in our 
wifhcs for Peace, Ihould we have brought forward 
in the very front of the Negotiation the main ob- 
ftacle to its conclufion, before either party had been 
fofcened or fubdued by conceflion or argument ? — If 
vve were to refute the errors of the Republic, was 
it not right to obtain from her the admiflion of 
fome principle upon which the difcuffion was to 
? 

When Mr. Erlkine has decided thefe queftions, 
it nmy perhaps be worth his while to examine what 
rcfemblance the tranfaclion between Mr. Wickham 
and M. Barthelemi had to a Negoftation. Mr. 
Wickham declared that he had no powers to nego- 
tiate, and M. Barthelemi, by command from the 
Executive Diredory, rejeded the means by which 
we propolcd to effed a Peace. Would Minifters 
have ftood juftified to the Country if they had con- 
fidered a ftudied infult to Great Britain as a fit bafis 
for a Treaty, or if they had voluntarily fought tl>e 
difeuflion of a principle which France might through, 
obftinacy continue to defend, if once brought for- 
ward, but which, if kept from her notice, Ihc 
might drop, as being too abfurd for difcuffion ? 

But procraftinarion was the objed, bccaufe if it 
had not, the fine qua non of the embafiy would have 
been propofed immediately after France had ac- 
knowledged 
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knowlcdgcd the principle of compenlation, Yef 
fo fer were Minifters from doing thus, that “ this 
** fittgle term was not entrufted to Lord Malmef- 
“ bury He had no anfwer to give upon the 
fubje£t to the Note of the Executive Direftory, 
but defired to confult his Court. 

This is called f " a ftrangc departure from the 
ordinary and natural courfe of Negotiation in 
“ the hands of a high and accompliflied Ambaf- 
“ fador.” If Mr. Erlkine means to aflert by this 
remark, that Lord Malmelbury was ignorant of 
the general conditions upon which our Cabinet de- 
ligned to conclude Peace, he is utterly unac- 
quainted with the fa6t. The Ambaflador was in- 
formed of all that Miniftry thought and felt upon 
the fubjedt. But if he means to fay, in conformity 
to the wifhes and declarations of the Executive 
Diredtory, and to the cant of Oppofuion newfp'a- 
pers, that our Ambaflador ought to have concluded 
a Treaty without receiving inftrudlions from his 
Court, it is he who would have his Country to de- 
part “ from the ordinary and accuftomed courfe of 
Negotiation,” and who would put her into a 
Htuation equally unufual and difadvantageous. 1 
certainly hold the Diplomatic Capacity of Lord 
Malmelbury in very high eftimation. There is 
no man who underftands the particular interefts of 

• Mr. Erflcine, page 95). f Ibid. 
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this Country and the general interells of Europe 
more accurately than he does. 1 appeal to that 
Nobleman, whether he would accept the refponfi- 
bility which his friend would confer upon him ?— 
Whether the final conditions of Peace mud not be 
fettled by that Cabinet of Minifters to whom the 
Crown reforts for advice ? Thefe conditions will 
necefiarily vary from the temper, from the de-* 
mands, and often from the very language of the 
Enemy. It is impofiible, therefore, to declare 
with precifion, at the outfet, to an Ambafiador, 
terms, which muft depend upon the complexion of 
the Enemy’s overtures. The Ambafiador mufl: 
cither have recourfe to his own Court for advice, 
as particular circumftances require, or. every thing 
muft be fubmitted to his individual diferetion. It 
needs little argument to decide that the former 
method is moft advantageous j — for, let the Plc- 
^ripotentiary be ever fo wife and well-informed, the 
wifdom and information of the Cabinet will by 
thefe means be fuperadded to his. If no Ambaft 
fador is to be allowed to communicate by couriers 
with his Court, every Nation muft fufter difad- 
vantage who concludes a Treaty within the terri- 
tories of its Enemy. There can be no better 
proof of the pofidon than the inftance which has 
produced the refleftion. The Minifter Plenipoten- 
dary of France had particular recourfe to the Execu- 
tive Power of the Republic upon every occafion ; 
but Mr. Erlkine wifties to deny to the Minifter 

Pie- 
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Pknipotcntiary cf England a fimilar privilege,— 
and why ? Becaufe the Negotiation was protrafted 
TEN days, while a Meflenger might return from 
London to Paris. 

r 

After thefe objedlons urged againft the defign 
with which the Negotiation was commenced, and 
the form in which it was purfued, Mr. Erfkine 
proceeds to attack the main points upon which he 
conceives it to have broken off. 

The conclufion of his remarks is*, “ The War 
is therefore continued at this moment in confe- 
quence of thtjine qua non of Great Britain, which 
“ is Belgium, and not at all upon the-reafon given 
“ why t\\a.t fine qua non is refilled.” 

“ The Britilh Nation is therefore at this mo- 
“ ment at War for Belgium -j-.” 

The pointed manner in which thefe fentencci 
are printed, and the anxiety with which the propo- 
fition is repeated, Ihew that the Author has affixed 
to it the utmoft importance. No doubt he has 
maturely conficlered the argument upon which he 
founds his opinion. He is fully aware of the dan- 
gerous confequences of fpreading falfe and ill- 
founded notions upon fiich a fubje£l, under the 

* Page 107. f Ibid. 
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jiuthority of his name. Although he fliould ftand 
acquitted, as I acquit him, of all wilful defign to 
injure the Country, yet he muft feel all that dreadful 
refponfibility which attaches upon a man who ren- 
ders us a divided People in the moft awful and pe- 
rilous hour of our danger. If Belgium is not the 
caufe for which War is continued; if there are 
other demands made by France, to which this 
Country never can fubmit without utter ruin ; if 
the avowed intention of that proud Republic is to 
reduce our importance, to deftroy our commerce, 
to feize upon our Colonies, to annihilate our Navy, 
to crumble our Conftitution with the dull, and to 
lay wafte the fair face of this happy and" once high 
fpirited Country ; what muft his fenfations be when 
he reflefts that he has contributed, afthough it was 
unwittingly that he contributed, to advance the 
defign ? 

The point Upon which Mr, ErH^ine relies, is 
that it appears upon the face of thefe official Pa- 
pers, that this Country is at War for Belgium, 

Toeftablifti this pofition, he afierts,— ^ift, That 
although the reftitution of the Netherlands was not 
made ?ifine qua non of Peace in the Memorial, yet 
it was expreffed as a pofitive Ultimatum in the 
collateral difeuffions with M. Delacroix ; and that 
* having been thus propofed as an Ultimatum, it was 
rejedled by France. I Ihould fcorn to deny that the 
L 2 Miniftry 
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Miniftry tonfidered the reparation of Belgium from 
France as a point of the utmolt importance. I 
truft I fhall prove that it is fo intimately connefted 
ivith the profperity and fafety of this Country, 
that we ought to rifk every thing to prevent it from 
continuing a part of the Republic. But the qiief- 
tlon is, whether, as the Negotiation flood, it was 
an Ultimatum propofed and infifted upon by this 
Country ; or whether France has not infilled upon 
terms fo unreafonable as to leave us no choice but 
to continue the War, even though we liad agreed 
to concede this point ? 

Mr. Erfkine confounds the meaning of the terms 
ftn'c qua nen and Vliimatumy which denote in diplo- 
matic language things totally feparate and diflindl. 
A fine qua 7ton is a condition put abfolutely in the 
mirfie of a Negotiation, upon which all other con- 
ditions and conceflions are dependent. It relates 
only to a fiingh point of the pretenfions of the par- 
ties while they are under difeuffion. Though it 
is infifted upon thus pofitively, and can never be 
feparated from the other terms whicli are offered, 
it may admit of relaxation, of commutation, and 
even of abfolute furrender, by means of a counter- 
projefl. But an Ultimatum is the lajl Jtep of the 
Negotiation. It includes the determination of 
the party upon the whole conditions of Peace. 
It is formed after all the pretenfions of the fcveral 
Powers have been reciprocally communicated and 

difeuffedi 
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difcufled ; and if it j^e not acceded to, the Nego- 
tiation is broken off, and hoftilitics muft be renew- 
ed. I will admit, that a condition fo ftrongly 
urged as the reftitution of the Netherlands was by 
Lord Malmefbury, would* in rdl probability, have 
been included in an Ultimatum.-— But I affert, that 
our Ambaffador was not fo abfurd as to place the 
very laft ad of Negotiation foremofl: ; — that nei** 
th'er he nor the Executive Diredory C-infidered an 
explanatory conference between the two Pienipo^ 
tentiaries as containing an Ultimatum. It was lefc 
open to the French Governmenr to propofe, and 
the AmbalTador offered to difeufs any counter pro- 
jed which they might choofe to deliver. In that 
counter-projed France might have mad^ the con- 
folidation of the Netherlands with her Empire a 
leading article. But fhe neither did nor wiflied to 
confider the reftitution of Belgium diftinft from 
ihc remainder of our propofals for Peace. She 
demanded our Ultimatum upon all the terms which 
are fpecified in our Memorials. She refufed to 
deliver in any counter-terms of her own, and, de- 
parting from that principle of reftitution which ftie 
had afteded to admit as a preliminary, fhc de^ 
dared for a new bafis of Negotiation, to which 
this Country could never accede, 

• Let us examine, however, the folldity of th^ 

iitguments upon which Mr. Erlkinc refts this 
L 3 opinion. 
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opinion. He fays *, that the Executive Direiftory 
having learned the fubftance of Lord Malmelbu- 
ry’s conference with M. Delacroix, confidered 
the retroceffion of Belgium to be infilled upon as 
an Ultimatum by him. When they required the 
Ambafiador, therefore, to give in his Ultimatum 
in writing in twenty-four hours, ” it had undoubt- 
edly a pointed reference to Belgium, and cannot 
“ be confidered as a requifition of an Ultimatum 
upon every collateral point of the Negotia- 
« tion.” 

If the Diredlory had underllood the conference 
as offering to convey an Ultimatum on the part 
of England, they would have forced a meaning 
from Lord Malmefbury’s expreffions which they 
were never intended to convey, becaufe I have al- 
ready (hewn that a fine qua non, in the language of 
diplomacy, never can fignify an Ultimatum. They 
would have adled alfo in contradidlion to every 
principle of Negotiation ; for, inftead of confider- 
ing the conditions propofed by His Britannic Ma- 
jelly all together, and weighing and balancing them 
againft each other, they would have forcibly fe- 
parated that which refpedled Belgium from the re- 
mainder, and demanded an Ultimatum as to it, 
without even difeuffmg the other points which are 


* Page 102. 
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mentioned in the Memorials. But it is moft evident 
from the Note itfelf, that the Direftory could in- 
tend no fuch thing. If Mr. Erflcine's interpreta- 
tion be juft, the Diredlory did not mean to re- 
quire an Ultimatum, for they had already received 
one s but they defired that the Ultimatum which 
had been delivered at the conference Ihould be 
formally reduced into writing. If their meaning 
was fuch, it is a little fingular that they fhould 
make the requeft only by that inference which 
refults from defiring the Ambaflfador to fign it *. It 
is more wonderful that they dhould do fo at a time 
when they were fo minutely particular in their 
requifition that he Ihould fign all his communica- 
tions. But what is moft dccifive^ is, that this 
Ultimatum, if given in at all, was propounded in 
the conference with M. Delacroix.— Yet the Note 
in which the demand is made, mentions nothing of 
the conference at all, but profeftes to be written 
after having heard the reading of Lord Malme- 
Ibury’s Note, and the two confidential Memori- 
;^lsf, which contained the entire propofitions of 

Peace 

* The words ufed by M. Pelacroix are,— “ I am charge 
ed exprelsly by the Diredory to declare to you, that it can* 
not lillen to any confidential Note without a fignature, and 
'' to require of you to give in to me, officially, within four-and* 
twenty hours, your Uitlmatum, figned by you.**— Official 
Papers, page 6j. 

f The words are , — ** The Executive Diredlory has heard 
ft the reading of the official Note, ligned by you, and of two 

^ ** confidenual 
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Peace between England and t'rance,- and their rc- 
fpedive Allies. It declares, that the Dire6lory 
would pay no attention to either, becaufe they 
were not figned, and requires our Minifter to give 
in the Ultimatum upon which this Country will 
conclude Peace, as the very firft Ilep of the Ne- 
gotiation. To adopt Mr. Erilrine's conftruftion, 
therefore, we muft not only admit that the Direc- 
tory have made no reference to the principal 
tranfadllon upon which the fubjc^l of their Note 
is founded ; but that they mean to exclude its ap- 
plication to the very papers upon which they de- 
clare that they have made the demand. We mud 
likewife fuppofc them to fignify this meaning by the 
demand of an Ultimatum, when that word, in its 
ufual fenfe, applies to ail the articles that are pro- 
pofed as the conditions of Peace. 

Mr. Erfkine is not contented with arguing that 
the Executive Dire6lory confidered this demand 
of an Ultimatum as referring only to Belgium. He 
makes Lord Malmefbury himfelf of a fimilar opi- 
nion.— For his Lordlhip, referring to his official 
Note, and alfo to his verbal declarations to M. 
Delacroix, cornering them properly together^ 
exprefies himfelf thus: He therefore can add 


** confidential Memorials without fignatures, which were an- 
ncxed to it, and which you gave in to me yeflcrday.^ % — 
Official Papers, page 63. 


nothing 
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nothing to the ajfurances zvhich he has already 
given to the Minijler for Foreign Affairs^ as zvell 
ly vjord of mouth as in his official Note"^ A 


This fuggeftion is v/holly irreconclleable with 
every part of the Ambaffador's Note. Inftead of 
fuppofing that he has already given in an Ultima- 
tum, he cxprefsly declines to do fo. He afligns 
reafons to juftify the refufal, which are alone recon- 
cileable with this fuppofition. He makes no diftinc- 
tlon between the article which relates to Belgium 
and that which relates to Holland, or any other of 
the Allies. He requires in general to hear the pre- 
tenfions of France, and declares, that to demand 
an Ultimatum before the articles cf the future 
Treaty have been difeuffed, is to fliut the door 
againft all Negotiation f. Thefe arguments would 
be totally inapplicable if Lord Malmelbury con- 
ceived that he had already delivered his Ultima- 
tum, and was only required formally to reduce it 
into writing. He could not with propriety require 
that the pretenfions of France Ihould be commu- 
nicated to him, that he might be enabled to frame 
an Ultimatum, when he had already delivered one. 
It would have been indecent to demand the difeuf- 
fion of a point upon which he had informed the 
Pireftory that no alteration would be allowed ^ and 

• Mr. Er&ioe, page 102. 

f Official Papers, page 65. 

he 
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he had no right to complain that the door was flmt 
againfl: Negotiation, v/lien he had clofed it with 
his own hands Neither will the half fentence 
which is quoted by Mr. Erflvine, if it is to be re - 
garded as common Englifli*, bear the meaning which 
he gives it. — The word affurances’’ fignifies pro- 
mifes, and not the terms of a treaty. When it is 
coupled with the remainder of the fentence, from 
which it was never intended to be disjoined, it has 
that fignific^ation* His I^vordlliip, infteiid of faying 
with Mr. Erlkine, that he has no other terms to 
propofe than fucli as he had fubmitted to the 
French Minifter, partly in writing and partly by word 
of mouth, fimply declares tliat he can add nothing to 
thofe promifes which he has already made to him ; 
and therefore repeats them, by hating that he is 
ready to enter into every necelTary explanation, with 
candour and a fpirit of conciliation. 


* Mr. Erflcine infifts that the offer to difeufs a counter projeft 
did not keep the Negotiation open, becaufe it was coupled with 
a condition that it muft ftill be kept in view that the Nether- 
lands muft not become French, nor likely again to fall into 
the hands of France.” P. loi. But by an unfortunate miftake, 
he has quoted from the conference with M. Delacroix, inftead 
of quoting from Lord Malmefbury’s lall Note, which makes 
the offer in the mofl unqualified manner. I make no doubt 
that this has originated from miftake ; but I muft again caution 
the world againft the pernicious influence of party zeal, which 
can miflead fo grofsly a man of talents, who is accuftomed, by^ 
the courfc of his life, to the moft patient and accurate in- 
veiligation. 


If 
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If this reafoning be well founded, it cannot be ^ 
true that the Executive Diredory, in their reply to 
this lad Note, meant only to advance an Ultimatum 
againft an Ultimatum upon a particulai* point. It 
is indeed impolTible not to confidcr it as an anfwer 
to the whole of our propofitions for Peace. They 
ufe the word fro-pojals^ which miift apply to more 
than the fingle article refpecling Belgium. It was 
not pretended that the rcllitution of thefe pro- 
vinces would have violated either the Laws or the 
Treaties which bind the Republic, or any thing 
but the Conftitudon. It could have ferved no 
purpofe, therefore, except that of vexatioufnel's, to 
have inferted them, if it was meant to confine the re- 
llridion to the Netherlands alone. But what puts this 
matter beyond queftion is, that the Executive Direc- 
tory declare, that this Note is intended to be an an- 
fwer to Lord Malmelbury’s two Notes of the 17th 
and 19th of December. The firft accompanied the 
delivery of the two Memorials in which our over- 
tures for Peace were contained, and the fecond 
declared the reafons why our Plenipotentiary could 
not give in an Ultimatum upon them all. Both 
cxprefTed his willingnefs to difeufs all the pro- 
pofals of his own Court without diftinftion, or to 
liften to any counter projedl on the behalf of 
France, for the conclufion of a general Peace. 

If the Propofals of the Direftory will not admit 
of this expofition, for which Mr. Erfkine and the 

Oppofition 
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Oppontion contend^ they are abandoned by both^ 
as being too outrageous and extravagant to admit 
of excufe. Surely the Country will not give credit 
to an interpretation which is direclly contrary to 
the meaning of the words made ufe of, and which 
is inconfiftent with the language of the Papers, 
the nature and tendency of the tranfaftion, and 
the exprefs declarations of the parties concerned. 

Yet it Is upon thefe grounds that Oppofuion 
proclaim, in both Houles of the Legiflature, that 
the Nation is at war for Belgium alone. It is upon 
fuch reafoning that Mr. Erllvine retails it to gentle- 
men, in oftavo •, and to the vulgar, in humble duo- 
decimo. Supported by thefe arguments, a Gentle- 
man of Mr. Fox’s talents, and a perfon of the 
Duke of Bedford’s confequence, harangue the 
mobs of Weftminfter ; and folemnly affirm, that 
Peace is within our reach, and that the Country is 
vndone unlefs it is attained *. 

But 

* As to the Orators of Guildhall, I count not of them. 
It is not fuch a thing as Mr. Waddington that can provoke 
animadverfion. 

IM hang a calf’s flun on his recreant limbs. 

Superior turbulence will fometimes rife into that notice, which 
lhall demand a lalhing. But I cannot be expefted to charadterife 
Alehoufe Politicians, who arc fcarcely known in the ftreet which 
tH«y inhabit. I need not warn the people of this Country from 
fuppoling that the clamour of Guildhall fpeaks the fenfe of the 
City of London. It might as well be fuppofed, that a mob in 

Palace 
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But tearing ofF that fiimfy veil of facrifice which 
hides from this people, that we are offered up as 
viffims to deflruffion for the aggrandifement of 
France, let us examine the true ffate of the faifir. 
Our Ambaffador prcfe^nts conditions upon which 
the Country is willing to conclude a Peace. He 
offers cither to difcufs them, or any other terms, 
which France may choofe to propofe. The Di- 
reftory will do neither. They declare, that they 
have read our Memorials, but refufe to receive 
4hem, from a falfe and frivolous objeflion to their 
deficiency in form. They, do not require other 
Memorials ; but, with blundering, ignorant info- 
lence, they demand an Ultimatum within four- 
and-twenty hours. The AinbaUador declines 
compliance with a demand which was in its nature 
abfurd and impoffible j but he figns the Memorials, 

Palace Yard, who (houted applaufe at what they could not hear, 
and a/Tented to what they could not underlland, evinced the fen- 
timents of the inhabitants of Weftminller. A Petition containing 
the grave and weighty refjiutions erf the firfi; commercial city in 
the world, would have been moved and feconded by Merchants 
worthy to take the lead on fuch a folemn occafion ; by men 
whofe names are heard with veneration upon the remoteft fliores 
to which Commerce has taught the value of exchanging the 
diverfiHed produdions of Nature. Men of large property, of 
extenfive knowledge, of great commercial influence, would 
have crowded the Common Hall, to tellify the opinions of the 
City. — It is not draymen, porters, and handicraftfmen, wdio 
are qualified to fpeak the fentiments of the City of London 
upon the queflion of War or Peace. 


and 
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and renews his offer of candid and conciliatory dif- 
cuffion. It is replied, that the Diredory “ will 
“ liflen to no propofals contrary to the Confti- 
« tution, to the Laws, and to the Treaties which 
“ bind the Republic.” They therefore put a di- 
reft negative on our Propofals of Peace, and they 
refufe to deliver in any of their own. Looking- 
only to their defign of prolonging the War, by 
captioufnefs, aggreffion, and inllilt, they difmifs 
our AmbafTador with ignominy ; and they over- 
top that infolence, in which they reproach our 
anxiety for Peace, by /shanging the mode of Nego- 
tiation which they had pointed out themfelves, and 
retrading that bafis which they liad profefled to 
adopt. The form was to be changed from the 
medium of ah' AmbafTador, to the intervention of 
Couriers. The principle was no longer to be tliat 
of Reftitution, for Great Britain, was to have 
nothing ; and the Emperor was to have nothing j 
it was an obfervance of the Conflitution, the Laws, 
and the Treaties of France, upon which we were 
to agree to form our propofitions for Peace. 

The reafbn, therefore, upon which the War is 
continued, is not becaufe the Reftitution of Bel - 
ftium is refufed by France, but becaufe the Re- 
public abfolutely refufes to treat with us at all, 
except upon a bafts lb unjuft and extravagant, that 
the Oppofition of England will not venture to 

defend 
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defend it — They are aware of the confequences 
which a knowledge of the true ftate of the Nego- 
tiation v/ould have on the public fpirit. They 
labour, therefore, to diftort and pervert its obvious 
lenfe, that they may feize upon Ibme pretence for 
the j unification of France, and the ccnfure of the 
Cabinet. 

The Nation may learn to ellimate the extrava- 
gance of the bafis, by a plain narrative of a few 
of the neceflary confequences of its being ad- 
mitted. 

* Mr. ErfKtne may now find a clue which will enable him to 
underhand Mr. Pitt’s fpeech. The Mini Her attacked the 
declaration of the Executive D:;cilory, that they would lidcn 
to no propofals which were contrary to theit Conftitution and 
their Laws, and their Trcatic.s, not as an ill-founded reafon for 
refilling the ceUion of Belgium, but merely as an injurious principle 
which France infilled that we Ihould admit, previous to any 
Negotiation, and wlLhgut which they pofitively refufed to 
negotiate at all. When Mr. Pitt, therefore, fhevved that the 
principle was unjulland ill-foanded, he proved that this Coun- 
try ought not to agree to it; and as France po/itivciy declared, 
that Ihe would not treat unlefs we did acknowledge it, he made it 
evident, that nothing remained for this Country but to continue 
the War. I could have wdlhed that Mr. Erlkine, for his own 
fake, had {pared his afperfion, when it relied upon fuch grounds, 
that he could not help being llruck, in the moment, with the 
force of that chara6leri{lic infirmity, which feems to impel 
him, as it vyere by a law of his nature, always to a6l on one 
principle under the pretext of another.” Such flippancy but 
ill becomes a learned Gentleman of rank and charadler. He 
woi^d have been taught its impropriety, if he had ventured to 
make the obfervation in his place in the Houfc of Commons. 

We 
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We f!iouId engage thereby to furrendcr all our 
Conquefts in the Eaft and Weft Indies, without 
infifting upon any compenfation whatever ; becaufc 
the French Conftitiition has declared, that all the 
dominions of their anciept Monarchy conftitute 
an unalienable part of the Republic, one and in- 
divifible. Upon the fame principle, we muft 
acquiefce in their pofTeftion of the Netherlands, 
of Savoy, Avignon, and all Germany to the Rhine. 
We muft aflent likewife to their retention of 
Maeftricht and Venloo, wliich fecure the abfolpte 
dominion of Holland, '•becaufe they are made part 
of the Republic by her Laws. With refpecft to 
thofe Treaties which fhe is pleafed to confider as 
binding upon her, we ftiould engage to guarantee 
every thing for which F ranee has ftipulated, although 
it ftiould militate ever fo much againft our own in- 
terefts, and this without the flighteft previous know^- 
ledge of what thefe articles were. If, according to 
common report, the Treaty between Pruffia and the 
Republic has contrabled for the fecularization of the 
Ecclefiaftical Eledlorates, for the overthrow of the 
Germanic Conftitution, and the aggrandizement of 
Pruflia, to the ruin of our faithful Ally the Emperor, 
wc muft fubmit, becaufc we are pledged not to 
contradidl, by our propofals, thofe Treaties which 
bind the Republic. Should any fecret article in 
the Treaty between Spain and France provide, 
that we are to cede Gibraltar or Jamaica to^he 
former, as* a price of that War which fhe has 
7 declared 
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declared agaiiift us, our compliance is contained 
in the very balls upon which we have agreed to 
negotiate. Should it be a condition in any of her 
Treaties, that the Contrafting Parties fhall exclude 
from their ports every .veflcl from England, we 
bind ourfelvcs to feal, with our own hands, the ruin 
of our Commerce. Or Ihould they reciprocally 
ftipulate that the Belligerent Parties will not lay 
down their arms till every Ihip taken by Great 
Britain during the War lhall here ftored, we give 
an unqualified confcnt to weaken our own Navy, 
and to recruit the Fleets 6f our Enemies. In 
Ihort, however abfurd, difadvantageous, or dif- 
graceful the conditions, although they fhould go 
to the utter ruin of Europe and of.ourfelves, as 
many of them would do, we are bound to admit 
them without difcuffion, compcnfation, or mur- 
muring, provided they are enjoined by the Confti- 
tution, the Laws, or the Treaties which bind the 
French Republic 

But 


♦ This condudl, on the part of the Executive DIre) 5 lory> 
runs very parallel with that of the Allies in the War with 
France at the commencement of this Century. 

The Marquis de Torcy was fcnt by the Moft Chi Iftian King 
to the Hague, in the year 1 709, and made very advantageous 
offers to the Allies, in his Mailer’s name. Our Miniflers, as 
well as thofe of the States General, thought fit to refufe them, and 
advanced other propofals in their (lead ; but of fuch a nature as 
no Prince could digefl, who did not lie at the immediate mercy 
of his Enemies. M. de Torcy, after difcuffing the matter 

M with 
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But Mr. Erflune fays that we are at War^for 
Belgium ; fince fuppofing all other obftaclcs 
could be removed, this territory, upon -the 
footing of the late Negotiation, remains an infu- 
perable bar to Peace.” 

This argument concludes nothing. The ReftU 
tution of the Netherlands was not abfolutcly in- 

vvith them, afTifted the Britifh and Dutch Plenipotentiaries, 
at their own defire, in the ftyle and expreflion, when they were 
drawing up their demands. He put them in the llfongef! 
language which he could find ; and then infified to know their 
laft refolution, whether thefe were the lowefi terms the Allies 
would accept. Having received a determinate anfwer in the 
affirmative, he fpoke to this cfFcd ; 

That he thanked them heartily for giving him the hap- 
** pieft day he had ever feen in his life. That, in perfect 
“ obedience to his Mailer, he had made concelfions, in his 
“ own opinion, highly derogatory to the King’s honour and 
^ interefi. That he had not concealed the difficulties of his 
Court, or the difeontents of his Country, by a Jong and nnfuc*^ 
** cefsful War, which could only juflify the large offers he had 
been empowered to make. That the Conditions of Peace 
^ now delivered into his hands, by the Allies, ^ould raife a 
^ new fpirit in the Nation, and remove the greateft difficulty 
the Court lay under, hy putting it in his Mafer^s power to 
convince all his J'uhjeHs how earntjily his Majejiy defir ed to safi. 
" them from the burden of the War \ hut that his Enemies Would 
not accept of any terms which could cotfiji sithrr with 
their safety or his honour.” Such fentimenta 
infpired all France with courage to contend againfl and fur- 
mount thofe dangers that cncompalTcd her. But France had 
no Oppolition who would juflify her Enemies to the People. 


* Page iCS. 
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fifted upon ; for we offered at leaft to difcufs the 
point. But the Diredory fpurned at the pro- 
pofali and proffered a bafis of Negotiation which 
was abfolutely inadmiffible. Although we had ac- 
ceded to the avulfion of Belgium from the Emperor, 
hoftilities muft continue, fince France has laid im- 
pediments in the way of Peace, even more infur- 
mountable ; and thefe the muft remove before the 
Netherlands can become an objed of Treaty. 

There are people who admit, that the Executive 
Diredory was determined hot to accept of any 
terms fhort of an unconditional fubmiffion on the 
part of Great Britain, and yet who blame the Ca- 
binet for not having originally propofcd the CefTion 
of Belgium to France^ in order to manifeft to th<? 
People of that Country our wifhes for Peace, and 
the extravagant pretenfions of its Rulers. When 
they defire us to make fuch an important facrificc 
of our own interefts and thofe of our Ally, they 
ought at leaft to Ihcw how it was pradicable to ac- 
complifti the objed which they propofe* They 
ought to prove farther, what it is impoffible to 
prove, that the defpotic Government of that Coun- 
try, fupported by the Military, would have been 
influenced by fuch fentiments of the People, if we 
could have excited them. But I ftiall not agitate the 
point ; becaufe it affumes what I never can concede, 
that this Country ought to acquiefee in the Conloli- 
dation of the Netherlands with the French Republic. 

This 


M 2 
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This event, fliould it ever occur, will ftrike a 
vital blow to our profperity. It is for our intereO, 
as well as for our honour, to fupport the Em- 
peror with our utmoft refources, while he is willing 
to attempt the recovery bf Belgium. A country 
fo fertile, fo cultivated, fb abounding in inhabit- 
ants, who are remarkable for induftrious and fun- 
pie manners, would add greatly to the Power of 
France, wherever it was placed. But fituated as it 
is, oppofite to and out- flanking our coafts, it gives 
that ftrength to our Rival, which is peculiarly 
dangerous to us. 'The exiftence of Holland as an 
independent State was fccurcd by her having France 
and Auftria as her neighbours, whofc mutual in- 
terefl; It was to prevent her from falling into the hands 
of the other. But the removal of Auflria will leave 
that country a defcncelcls prey to the Republic. In- 
deed by the pofTeffion of Macflricht and Venloo 
France has anticipated this confequence, and already 
fecured its lubje£tion. The whole territory which 
palTcd to Maximilian from the Houfe of Burgundy, 
that rich country which was the nurfing mother of 
manufaftures in Europe, will be thus occupied by 
-an enterprifing Power, who has capacity to reflore 
it to its priftine confequence at our cjtpence. The 
maritime refources of the Netherlands, and the 
undivided market of Germany, will add incal- 
culably to that ftrength whofe exorbitance is al- 
ready dangerous and alarming. PoirefTed of har^ 
hours infinitely fuperior to thofc which wc have oa 
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the contiguous fide of our ifland, fhe may ifTue forth 
to deftroy our trade, and invade thofe kingdoms at 
herpleafure. But what is ftill more important, ihe 
willlhut us completely out from all connexion with 
the Continent. Partly by her controlling power, 
and partly by her intrigues, fhe may clofe many of 
thofe markets againft us, which are kept open at 
prefent, through a wifli to retain our alliance. Wc 
fhalj thus lofe all means of dividing the ftrength 
of France in cafe of War, by engaging the co- 
operation of other States, who are jealous of her 
ambition and her povver. 'jfhefc and many other 
reafons have operated with all the great ftatef- 
men who have diredled our Councils for centuries, 
to interfere with our whole force, that they might 
prevent the annexation of the Netherlands to France. 
The unremitting ardor with which France has, in 
every period of her hiftory, laboured to acquire them, 
is the molt decifive proof of their value to her. 
When it is once eftabliflicd that it is of importance 
to her to retain them, it becomes an objeft of 
the firft confequence to this Country to prevent it. 
Thefe reafons, and this invariable praclice of our 
wifeft and belt Minifters, will make it fomeching 
more than madnefs if wc fhould ever confent to 
furrender thefe provinces, while we can command a 
guinea or a foldier to ftruggle agaiiilt it. But Mr. 
Erflvine comes forward to oppofe the maxims of our 
Ancellors, avowing that he is unacquainted with the 
importance of the Netherlands to Great Britain *. 


♦ Page 1 12. 
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How any gentleman can undertake to advife, 
where he is ignorant of the main point in the cafe, 
it is for himfelf to determine. Happily for the Em- 
pire, it is in the People’s power to flight his councils. 
He conceives that it is ^ufelefs to confider the 
danger of fuffering Belgium to remain a part of 
France, becaufe we may gain an objeft of much 
greater importance by furrendering it. His words 
are But to fpeak plainly and boldly my opi • 

nion with regard to Peace is this — That when 
the relative fituations of the two Countries arc 
confidcred, the cefBon of Belgium to the Em- 
peror, the arrangement concerning St. Domingo, 
“ or any other fpecific line of Negotiation, are as 
duft in the^ balance, when compared with thz 
SPIRIT AND TEMPER of thc Pcacc which here- 
after fliall be made/’ 

Suppofing, by our great refources and by thc 
chances of War, we could drive the Govern- 
ment of France to recede from her prefent pre- 
tenfions, not upon the approach of a new sera 
of fecurity, confidence, and friendfliip, but to 
avoid a political explofion, by the deftruftion of 
her credit •, confider coolly what fort of Peace 
** this would be — where the hoftile mind remain- 
cd confider how eafily France might again 
embroil us;, to thc hazard of our finances and 
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« of our Conftitution, which leans abfolutcly upon 
“ public credit for fupport.’’ 

He concludes with aflerting in the fame fpirit*, 
that if “ we (z. e. England and France) were truly 
“ friends upon liberal principles. War muft for a 
“ century be banilhed from the earth,” 

How would our Anceftors, who, whether Whigs 
or Tories, were all Englifhmen, and as fuch jealous 
of the national honour and profperity, have en- 
dured to hear the furrender of Dunkirk, not to talk 
of all Flanders and Holland, defended upon prin- 
ciples like thefe ? If we are to concede every 
thing to France which Ihe may defire, as a facrificc 
to her friendfhip, the argument will extend to the 
furrender of Portfmouth and Plymouth, or the 
Kingdom of Ireland. But if we are to inquire 
into the value previous to the conceflion, Mr. 
Erfkine fhould not have advifed the cellion of 
Belgium until he had afeertained its importance. 
God forbid that this Country fhould be reduced to 
fuch a contemptible ftate of imbecillity, that vve are 
to part with every muniment againft the aggrefllons 
of France, through idle hopes of her friendfhip, or 
unmanly terror at her enmity. Of what v£(lue is 
our wealth or our Conftitution, if they are held 
upon the precarious conditions of forbearance on 
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the part of the Regicide^ or of the proudefl: Con- 
queror who can difplay his banners to the remotefl: 
extremity of the earth ? Our deareft treafures are 
converted into fourccs of our mifery, if we are tor- 
tured with the dread of lofing what we have neither 
courage to defend nor powers to enjoy. 

It is fentiments like thefe which have ruined all 
Nations who have funk under the viftor’s fword.— 
They enervate that noble fpirit which fwells with 
enthufiafm and joy in a perilous enterprife for a 
noble caufe, — They anticipate the confequences of 
fubjugation, and reconcile us to flavcry before the 
manacles are prepared. If we are to fubinit to a 
fecond conqueft, let us fubmit without difguifing 
our bafenefs from ourfelves. After the firft pillage^, 
France may incline to fpare her fubjefts, and 
treat us as (he would the inhabitants of Picardy or 
Brabant, — But if we are the Sons of Freedom^, 
and are willing to fight for our inheritance, let us 
recolledl how the Poet deferibes and apparels thq 
Goddefs : 

When Freedom, dreft in bIood-ftain*d veil. 

To every Knight her war-fong fung. 

Upon her head wild weeds were fpread, 

A gory aniace by her hung : 

She daunced on the heath. 

She heard the voice of Death ; 

Pale-eyed Affright, his heart of filvcr hue. 

In vain alTailed her bofom to aquail. 


To 
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To talk of Countries like France and England be- 
ing kept in Peace by mutual affedion, is to feed our 
^ apprehenfion with green and girlifh trafh, unwhole- 
fome and diftafteful to a manly mind. There is no 
principle ofLeague between Nations, but that of mu- 
tual intereft ; there is no means of preventing aggref- 
fion, but ftiewing that we are enabled to repel and 
avenge it. Self- intereft is the uniform diredlor of 
the politics of every Government. It operates 
more powerfully in the Councils of a Nation than in 
thole of private men. The latter are reftrained by 
that curb of opinion, which man in fociety impoles 
upon his neighbours and himfelf ; but States con- 
fider themfelves as placed beyond fuch controul. 
So uniform is their praftice, that a very different 
and much more loofe fyftem of Ethics is admitted 
to influence their conduft, without reproach, than 
would be tolerated in common life. When uniform 
experience has thus taught us what man is, and what 
his conduft will bej we muft aft upon thefe conclu- 
fions, however they may contradift our wilhes and 
our fancies. Theft principles apply to every Nation, 
every Country, and every Climate. But, as between 
France and Great Britain, they are confidered as fun- 
damental axioms, by which their conduft towards 
each other has been uniformly regulated. I will quote 
an authority on the point to Mr. Erlkine, which may 
have greater weight with him than cither the prin- 
‘ciples of Human Nature or the example of Cen- 
turies.— It is the fpcech of Mr. Fox, delivered in 

the 
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the debate upon the Commercial Treaty in 1787. 
At that time his mind retained the charafteriftics 
of an Englilh Statefman. He delivered it as his 
opinion, that the only fituation in which Great 
Britain could ftand in Europe, with honour, dig- 
nity, or fafety, was as a counterpoifc to France, 
He fhewed that this was the uniform pradlice of 
the Country in the moft flourifhing periods of her 
hiftory. He Icouted the idea of perpetual amity 
with that Nations and proved that die was our natu- 
ral and necelTary Enemy, from fituation. Contraft- 
ed in their interefts^ and co-equal in their power, 
the Countries mull ever feel all that can keep them 
rivals, and place them in perpetual oppoficion to 
each other. The argument of Mr. Fox was ap- 
plicable to tnat Power under every change in its 
Conftitution. He has deiiaonftrated that our mu- 
tual animofity did not arife from temporary cir- 
cumftances, or the antipathy of one Government 
to the other 5 but that the French Nation was 
aftuated by a regular, fixed, and fyftematic enmity 
to this Country, and that when fhe opened her 
arms to us with profeffions of friendlhip, it was 
through an infidious wifh to complete our deftruc- 
tion 

Thcfe were the fentiments of a fine underftand- 
ing, formed upon a thorough knowledge of the 

• Debates, February 12, 1787. 
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difpofitlons of our Rival, joined to an intimate 
acquaintance with the intereft and the fituation of 
^ the two Countries. Is Mr. Erflcinc doomed to 
follow Mr. Fox only when he is wrong, and to 
defert him when he happe^ns to be right ? If he is 
to think for himfelf upon queftions of policy, he 
muft be content to read, to inveftigate, and digeft. 
He has in truth much to learn, and the labour will 
be fevere; but the firft fruits of fuch culture will 
amply repay him. He will defpife fuch petty, 
truckling, unprofitable fentiments as he now ad- 
vances, fentiments which it would be ruinous for 
the Nation to follow, and which are unworthy 
their Author to propofe. 

Having examined all the materiaf pofitions of 
Mr. Erfkine’s book, I might here conclude,— but 
circumftances have arifen fince I began to write 
which call for our particular attention. New over- 
tures have been recently made by the Execu- 
tive Direfbory to treat feparately with the Em- 
peror. Informed of this circumftancc by our faith- 
ful Ally, Minifters have difpatched Mr. Hammond 
to Vienna to negotiate a general Peace in concert 
with him. This ftep will at leaft evince to the 
Country that Adminiftration are carneft in their 
wilhcs to put, a period to the calamities of War. 

^ If, unhappily, it Hiould fail of fuccefs, it leaves us 
fio other rclburce but the vigour of our arms. 

Although 
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Although I would not anticipate fuch an event, 
yet it is right that we Ihould be prepared to meet 
it. If the implacable malice of the Direftory will 
not grant us Peace upon honourable conditions, we ^ 
muft refolve to face our Enemies with that manly 
mind which is fuited to our ancient charader. 

We have to contemplate what the condufi of the 
Emperor may be, and what condud it becomes 
us at all events to purfue. 

It has been faid. by one Gentleman, that if 
Peace cannot be made in conjuniftion with the 
Emperor, we ought to conclude it alone, rather 
than continue the War. I will indulge the hope 
that there is no other man in this kingdom capable 
of fuggefting the advice, or delivering the opinion. 
It would at once delhoy that confidence in Englifli 
honour and fidelity which has been fo nobly fup^ 
ported by this Country In all her intercourfe with 
foreign Powers. How could we again raife our 
heads in Europe, after the facrifice of a faithful 
Ally, who is ambitious of Peace and moderate in 
his terms, to an inglorious attention to our im- 
mediate convenience ? Are we to leave np diftinc- 
tion between the conduft of Great Britain and that 
of a Continental Monarch, whofe treachery is the 
prime fcurce of our calamities, and the fubjeft of 
univcrfal execration. No man has more vehementijr' 

condemned 
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condemned fuch perfidy than the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman who has lufFered this opinion to 
^ cfcape him. — No man has been more ready to 
prophely the inevitable refult of fuch crooked 
policy. 

But his council was not lefs foolifii than degrading. 
We are at all times bound to interfere for the pro- 
teftion of Auftria, agninft the fuperior power of 
France. We do fo from a fenfe of our own fafe- 
ty ; fince, if that Empire were deftroyed, France 
might over-run Europe at her pleafure. To 
have followed fuch advice, therefore, during any 
period of the War, would have been to purfue a 
policy ruinous and unnatural to our own intereils. 
But when we confider the time when this exhortation 
to the breach of a folemn treaty was delivered, it ren- 
ders it not lefs wicked than impolitic. The quef- 
tion is not now, whether we (ball abandon Auftria to 
her fate, and conclude a Peace feparate from her, but 
whether Ihe fhall do fo by us i* France is exerting 
every nerve to detach her from our Alliance, 
and Ihe could devife no means fo cfFeftual as 
to inculcate the notion that we define to abandon 
her. If the Emperor fhould ever fufpedl our 
faith, both intereft and revenge will drive him to 
conclude a feparate Treaty with the Republic, and 
deave this Country to contend alone againft her. 
Yet it is at this fcafon, when the conftancy of our 
Ally is aflailcd by misfortune, and he is tempted 

to 
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to dcfcftion by alluring offers from the Vlftor, that 
the Leader of a Britilh Oppofition proclaims to a 
Britifli Houfe of Commons the expediency of a ^ 
fcparatc Peace with France. 

This Country is compofed, I trulf, of nobler 
metal, and will never abandon the Emperor while 
he is willing to continue the War, for the common 
objeft of a fafe and honourable Peace. I do not fear 
this (lain upon our national honour. The moreimme- 
diate danger is, left, broken down bydifafters, Auftria 
fliould be compelled to fubmit to whatever terms the 
Republic may choofe to impofe. France looks to 
Peace with that Power, that fhe may turn her whole 
force to the conqueft and the pillage of this Country. 
It is for this reafon that we muft exert our moftftrenu- 
ous efforts to prevent it. I certainly retain confiderable 
confidence, that not even the fucceftes of Buonaparte 
can detach the Emperor from our Alliance. Preflfed 
os he is on every fide, the fortunes of the Houfe 
of Auftria are not fo low as they were when Maria 
Thcrefa was obliged to fly from Vienna, with her 
infant fon in her arms, and to throw herfelf upon 
the generous Nobles of Hungary for fuccour. Her 
illuftrious defendant is worthy of the blood from 
whence he fprung. This gallant Prince is animated 
with that juft and honourable fpirit, which is the 
lovelieft grace of Monarchs. His fubjefts have raa- 
nifefted a noble ardor and an unlhaken loyalty 
worthy of fuch a Sovereign, No defeat has re- 

preffed. 
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prefled, no calamity has daunted It. Let us hail 
the generous fpirit while it is ftill dwelling upon 
the earth. It is the beft bleffing of a People.~It is 
their confolation in misfortune, their antidote againft ‘ 
difgrace, their firm bulwaric againft opprefTion, and 
will prove the fure pledge of ultimate fuccefs. Ifi 
undifmayed by the calamities of a War which de- 
folates the very heart of their Country, the Em- 
peror and his People refufe to conclude a feparate 
and difgraceful Peace, does it become Great 
Britain to ftiew lefs courage, lefs honour, lefs con- 
ftancy, lefs difregard of prefent comfort, or lefs 
zeal for her independence, than the Countries 
which are wafhed by the Danube or the Mulda ? 
—If the Emperor difdains to break Jiis Alliance 
with us, although the French demand it in thun- 
der at the gates of his Capita], what are we called 
upon to do, who are relieved from a fimilar calamity 
by his exertions ? — Would it be wife, would it 
be honourable in us to refufe him that afliftance 
which can alone enable him to refift with fucceft 
our mutual Enemy ? 

Much and very groundlefs clamour has been 
raifed againft thofe Loans which we have already 
fent him. If thefc fums were nccelTary to put the 
Power of Auftria in motion, in what other way 
could we have employed them to the fame advan- 
tage ? If to annoy the Enemy is our objeeft, 
furcly there are no other means by which we could 
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create an equal force at fuch a fmall cxpcnce 
To the affiftance of Auftria we have hitherto flood 
much indebted. It has withdrawn the attention of 
the Republic from her Marine, and protedled this 
Country from a menaced invafion. I am well 
aware that the Nation, rifing in its ftrength, would 
tear any number of invaders limb from limb, and 
fcatter them the fport of adverfe winds upon 
Gur fhores. But flill their continuance upon our 
coafls, though but for a fingle day, would do us 
much mifehief. The Funds would fink in value. 
Works of induflry would no longer proceed; and 
the tranquil occupations of life mufl: ceafe, with a lofs 
infinitely greater to the Country, than the total 
amount of her remittances to Vienna. Thisqueftion, 
therefore, is reducible into a very narrow com- 
pafs. — Our Alliance with the Emperor is the only 
means by which we can hope to attain the chief 
objeift of the War. A Loan is necciTary, both to 
fecure and render it cffcdbuaL Is there any man, 
thertfnve, who can confeientioudy advife us to, 
forego a meafure fo effential to our fuccefs, and 
even to our defence ? 

There is ftill a third fituation in which wc 
may be placed, and which we ought to be pre- 
pared to meet. The Emperor may be fatally 
driven to a feparate Peace, and this Country may be , 
compelled to continue hoftilities alone. We fhould, 
in that event, be cncompalTcd with numerous and 

lore 
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fore dangers. • But although a fituatlon of peril, it 
would leave no room for difmay, much Icfs for 
defpair. We have fufllcient force to overcome the 
efforts of all our Enemies, if our fpirit fhould only 
prove equal to our ftren^th. 

The Balance of Europe would be deftroyed by 
this event, beyond our fingle power to reftore. 
But as fome counterpoile to the overgrown domi- 
nions of France, we mull retain all thofe valuable 
conquefts we have hitherto made. I have not yet 
heard it whifpered, that we oyght to relinquilh thele 
territories to our Enemies v/ithout an equivalent. 
I do not know of what Huff the heart and mind 
could be made, which fhould dare to propolc fuch 
ignominy. Thefe poffclTions were gained by the 
valour of a Britilh Navy, and of Britifh Troops; 
and the hand which acquired, is able to defend 
them. If the Republic, determined to attempt our 
utter dellru<fflon, refufes to comprehend us in the 
fuppofed Treaty of Peace, the fliuggie will be 
no common one i it will be betwe en the fingle 
but the utmofl ftrength of France and Great Bri- 
tain. Although we lliould Hand thus oppofed, yet 
the comparifon of our refpedlive refources ought to 
inlpire this Country with confidence of fuccels. 

Thofe who have paffed lately through the ter- 
ritories of the Republic can fpeak to the extent 
of her fufferings. Her population decreafed, her 
marine annihilated, her commerce and manufac- 
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tures ruined, and the induftrious fpirit.of her people 
deftroyed. The preternatural force of Requifition, 
which enabled that Country to overwhelm Europe, 
is now pafled away. The Executive Government 
can no longer feize property at pleafure, or force 
the People in droves to (laughter. To the ruin of 
her own finances, the Addreffes of the Dire&ory, 
and the refolutions of her Legiflature do moft con- 
clufively fpeak. She has expended the wealth of 
France, of the Netherlands, of Holland, and the 
plunder of Germany, on the W ar. All that remains 
from the lavifh wafte^of this univerfal robbery is 
the wealth.of Italy. It fupports her in this lad 
great impending effort, which, if we are able to re- 
fift, the conditions of Peace will remain in our hands. 

This is no fancied picture of the fituation of 
France. The difficulty which (lie has found to 
recruit and re-organize her armies on the Rhine 
after the defeats of the laft campaign, paints the 
fa£t with the pencil of truth. If other teftimony 
were wanting, the expreffions of her own Minifter 
record it to the moft ample effed: *. That wild 

• M. Dtlacroix, in his conference with Lord Malmefbury, 
gives his opinion of the fituation of France in the following 
words : Dans le tems Revolutionaire tout ce que vous dites, 

my Lord, etolt vrai — rien n’egaloit notre puifTance ; mais ce 
tems n’exille plus. Nous ne pouvons plus lever la Nation en 
MafTe pour voler aa fecours de la Patrie en danger. Nous 
ne pouvons plus engager nos Citoyens d’ouvrir leurs Bourfe 
** pour Ics verfer dans Ic Trefor National, et de fe priver 
memc du neceffaire pour le bien de ia chofc publique.*’— ^ 
Official Papers, page 55. 
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fjjirit of enthufiafm which enabled tht- French to, 
endure whatever their Rulers inflifted, and to 
execute whatever they preferibedj has at length 
fubfided. Exhaufted with War, ftrained with ex- 
ertion, and worn down by the moft fangulnary 
civil difeord, they remain inert and breathlcfs in 
the hands of their Government. Neither a Re- 
volution nor a Republic have charms any longer for 
the ears of France. They ferve only as melancholy 
catch-words to bring back to their memory all they* 
have undergone, of murder, of rapine, of con- 
fufion, of terror, of having ‘fuffered every thing, 
and having gained nothing. It is a fad fo notorious, 
that we hear it from the captives in our prilbns, 
that the body of the people both dettft and defpile 
that new Conftitution which is called “ a free 

Reprefentative Republic,” by the Oppoficion of 
England alone. They wilh for the Reftoration of 
Monarchy j but taught by the unexampled cala- 
mities of paft changes, they would rather endure 
the vileft Government, than rifle an alteration upon 
the hazard of a new Revolution. 

When contrafted with fuch a Nation, what has 
this Country to fear. Let her view her true fitu- 
ation, ncft with the jaundiced eye of Oppofition, 
but with the impartial and anxious regard of one 
whofe intcreft it is to inveftigate the truth. Her 
foil is not wet and reeking with the blood of her 
bell inhabitants, fpilled by the perjured judgments 
N 2 of 
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of Revolutionary Tribunals. The property of 
her Merchants is not eonfifeated to State purpofes. 
Her people are not compelled to take up arms, 
and led handcuffed to the field, under the infulting 
appellation of Volunteers. . We have an unbroken 
military ftrength, and a victorious Navy. Wc 
have a Conftitution worthy of prefervation ; and, 
thank Heaven, we pofiefs the means to preferve it. 
Survey the general face of the Country, and then 
determine whether our Wealth, our Commerce, 
or our Induftry are decayed. The National Credit 
continues unfhaken, notwithftanding the declara- 
tions of Mr. Fox^. Our Public Debt is in a 
train of fpcedy liquidation f , in derifion of the 
prophecies of Mr, Sheridan and Mr. Erlkine. 
Many and great burthens have undoubtedly been 
impofed upon the People j but they have prin- 
cipally fallen upon the rich. The feafon of hofti- 
lity, however, is not one of profit or national 
advantage. It ncceffarily brings many calamities 
upon the Peoples and they will fall with partial 

^ See the fubjedl of the Bankas refufal to pay In fpccie 
conlidered at length in the Appendix. 

See the Report of the Secret Committee appointed to exa^ 
mine the ftate of our fiuances. It abounds with ftatements 
which, 1 trufl, difllpate any alarm in the Country as to the 
confequences of continuing the War. Among other confolin^ 
truths, it is proved that the National debt will be difeharged, 
by the funds already appropriated to the purpofe, in 33 years, 
according to the moft flivourable calculation j and in 54 years, 
according to that which ii ieaR fo. 
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heavinefs on • particular clafles of fociety. Thcfc 
events are to be deplored. They arife from the im- 
pcrfeftions of our nature, and no community can 
ever lhake them off ; but are they on that account 
the lefs to be endured ? When two mighty Nations 
make their dreadful appeal to the Arbiter of battles, 
it is not to be managed as a contell of mockery and 
Iport. It is beyond human difcretion either to 
limit its extent or to forefee all its confe'qucnces. 
If our antagonift will pour forth the whole wealth 
and population of his dominions to overwhelm us, 
we itiuft fummon up an equal force to refift. In 
fuch a conflift, we fiiall h5ve much to fuffer, but 
it will be nobly fuffeted to a wife purpole. Even 
fuch .giiferies are pleafure and proipcrity, when 
weighed againft the fatal effefts qf unconditional 
fubmiflion and an abjc6t Peace. 

If we could but credit the Oppofition, we have 
a panacea for all thefe calamities in a new Aumi- 
niftration. Every thing muft go on proiperoufly if 
they are fuffered to negotiate a Peace. Mr. Pitt 
is perlbnally obnoxious to the French. — They fuf- 
peft his finccrity, and would grant more favouc- 
^blc terms to his Rival. 

It is a curious cenfure upon a Minifter, that he 
is hated by our Enemies. It is a new principle in 
politics, that the terms of a Treaty are conceffions 
of favour, inftead of -alternate ftipulations, exafted 
N 3 by 
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by necelTity. How can the Direftory fufped the 
Minifter of infincerity, when it is they who have 
provoked the War, and who have repelled every 
advance towards Peace ? Patiently reviewing the 
whole condudl of this Oppofition fince the com- 
tnencement of hoftilities, is there one prudent 
man who can allow that they are fitted to con- 
clude a Peace ? In every fingle inftance in which 
the interefts of this Country and thofe of France 
have been oppofed, they have joined with the Re- 
public, They have difparaged our caufe, depre- 
ciated our condition, and argued for our Enemy. 
The Declarations and Manifeftoes of France have 
furniflied thofe arguments and topics which an 
Englilh Oppofition have illuftrated and enforced, 
l^ot contented with borrowing fuch juftifications 
for the Republic as fhc has vouchfafed to put forth, 
they have inyented others where they could find 
nothing accommodated to Englilh feelings. 

The mifehief of fuch condudl is infinite. It gives 
a falfe weight and colonr to the arguments, and in- 
fanuations, and accufations of the Direftory againft 
this Country. It infpires the People of France 
with confidence in their Government, when they 
perceive that dieir Executive employ fuch juft 
and cogent arguments as excite affent from an 
Englifh Party. It not only gives ftrength to 
<gur Enemies, and enables ,them to perfevere, but 
jt difpmits the People of diis Country. Much 

and 
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and defervedly as the French Legidature, under 
all its forms, challenges reprobation, it has fallen^ 
into no fuch antipatriotlc guilt. Intemperate, and 
furious, and fanguinary, and unrelenting as their 
Parties have been, we can meet with no faftions wha 
have declared for the Enemies of the Republic.— 
Their debates were filled with no encomiums upon 
England ; with no defpondent Addrefles ; with no 
depreciation of the national energy and refources^ 
with no violent cenfure of thofe meafures of the 
Executive Government which refpefted the profe- 
cution of hoftilities. — Divided in every thing elfe, 
they were unanimous in th5lr efforts to aggrandize 
the Country, and to render the War fuccefsful. 

But conduft, which was difdaineci amidft all their 
animofities, by Jacobins, and Maratifts, and Regi- 
cides, was referved to decorate an Englifh Oppofi- 
tion, during the profecution of a juft and ncceflary 
but unfuccefsful War. It is a Party in England who 
have difeufled the conditions of Peace, as if they had 
been delegated from the French Republic to pre- 
pare us for the yoke. They have calumniated our 
fincerity, — they have depreciated our offers, — they 
have beaten down our demands,— they have jufli- 
fied the moft extravagant prctenfions of the Re- 
public. What is there which could become a 
Britifh Statefman that they have not omitted ?— 
What is there which could be required from a 
§ubje<3: of France which they have not performed? 

N ^ Wcl 
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Well may the Executive Direftory look forwards to 
that change of Adminiftration which they boaft that 
they will exaft from our national impatience. Nei- 
ther Reubell, nor Carnot, norLeReveillereLepeaux, 
nor the infidious Syeyes, could demand more ad- 
vantageous terms for France than our Oppofition 
has fpontaneoufly approved. 

Upon what principles could fuch men come to 
negotiate, excepting upon thofe of unconditional 
fubmiflion ? Shall we be mad enough to choofe 
for the Guardians and Judges of our intcrefts per- 
fons who have already decided againft us ? Their 
opinion refpeding the deplorable fituation of this 
Country has been long declared. They reprefent 
us in the gulph of Bankruptcy, of Ruin, and Re- 
Toiution. They have argued that neither Belgium, 
nor St. Domingo, nor any other of our pretenfions, 
fliould impede a Peace. Thefc opinions are not 
anxioufly concealed from the knowledge of our 
Enemies. They are avowed, — proclaimed, —-palpa- 
ble,— notorious. They are as evident to France as 
to Great Britain, and cited in the public newfpa- 
pers of that Country, as a j unification for the 
cxpulfion of our Ambaflador, and as reafons for 
the refufal of our propofals. With what fuccefs 
could fuch men refift any thing which it might 
pleafe the Directory to demand ? Could they 
even counterfeit a fhew of refiftancc to her mpft 
exorbitant pretenfions ? 
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It is not fuch men and fuch councils that can 
rcftorc this Empire and Europe to its ancient po-- 
fition. France never has yeilded, and never will 
yeild, the moft: trifling point which flie believes 
that this Country will furrender rather than conti- 
nue the War. If Peace is to be procured at all, 
it is to be procured by men who fhew that they do 
not defpair of the Country. Mr. Hammond’s 
Mifiion will teach us much. No one after it 
can even mutter that Minifters are infincere^ 
The fituation of the Emperor makes him anxious 
to negotiate, and we can have neither wifli nor 
obje£l in a continuance of th^ War without him. 
If this Negotiation fhould unhappily fail, let us 
not difgrace ourfelves and difpiritour Allies by new 
fupplications. Peace muft be ultimately within our 
reach ; but it is to be fought by noble fortitude, 
by manly perfeverance, by a choice of death be- 
fore an ignominious efcape from the conteft. 

Peace loves and dwells with the brave.-— We can- 
not win her by petitions, and humiliations, and ge- 
nuflexions ; we muft woo her in the firm voice of 
a great People, who prefer eternal War to a 
compromife of our fafety and honour with either 
wealth or fear. Ours is not a conteft for an idle 
name. The intereft of a Nation can never be fc- 
parated from the prefer vation of its honour.— 
^ When that is loft, the peafant will feel misfortune 
following his ploughlhare, and the manufacturer 
will deplore the calamity upon his loom. It is 
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iht fir A truth of hiftory, that every- Nation who has 
loved Peace toowell,has been vanquiihed and undone 
by the foft attachment. When the Goddefs of Wif- 
dom ftiouts to War, the People who do not kindle at- 
the found are abandoned by Gods and men. LetEng^ 
land never forget that Ihe who prefides over the fpear 
is the Patronefs of Induftry and the Protedtrefs of 
die Arts, 

Thofe Petitions and Addrcfles forPeaceinto which 
Oppofition would advertife us, can only fpfead dif- 
content at home, and fupply our Enemy with courage 
and perfeverance. T’his clamorous impatience will 
increafe the infolence of French demands; and, like 
flics caught in the fpiders’ mefshes, we lhall entangle 
ourfelves more deeply by our ftruggles to get free. 

Of this we may refl aflured ; that at whatever pe^ 
riod the prcfent contcfl; may terminate, its advant- 
ages will reft with that People who have fpirit to 
perfevere. The Nation which firft withdraws its con- 
fidence from the Executive Power, through a ralh 
ardor to terminate hoftilities, will leave it to her Ri- 
val to didlate the conditions of Peace. The Rulers 
of France already build upon the impatience of 
Great Britain. Their addrelTes, their papers, 
their debates, reft upon it as the main reafon for 
continuing the War; they hold it forth to the 
French that perfeverence will infure our acquief- 
cence in whatever conditions they lhall choofe to 
|>refcribe:. 

* Bu^ 
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But I truft that fame portion of the Romm 
mind ftill dwells within the Country. It is my 
fondeft hope, that, in the noble fpirit of our fbrei 
fathers, we can bear any thing but difcomfiture 
and difgrace ; that we ftill look to what is becom- 
ing Qur rank, c-JT power, and our paft glory. Our 
interefts, as an induftrious, a manufafturing, and 
a commercial Nation, never were, and never can 
be, feparated from them. They have rifen with 
our military prowcfs, and they will perifli with it. 
The War was commenced with the concurrence of 
the People. Do they wilh to conclude it degraded 
and beaten in the eyes of Europe, without one of 
their injuries redrefled ? Terms were propofed to 
the French Government, which they have not dared 
to difclofe to the French Nation They have not 
done fo, left, fatisfied of their moderation, this Re- 
volutionary People fliould have rifen in a mafs to 
compel the Diredlory to accept them. Is it polTiblc 
that the People of England wilh to fue for Peace 


* This clrcumftance is not a little worthy of public notice. 
While the Diredory conceived that their condud in the Ne- 
gotiation could not irritate the French Nation, they anxioufly' 
publifhed all the proceedings. But when we had given in our 
propofals, they put a flop to the publication, and neither dif- 
clofed them, nor dated the fubftance of the Conference between 
I^ord Malme/b,ury and M. Delacroi^f. After difmiffing our 
AmbalTador, they publiihed in the Redadeur, (a Government 
newfpaper ftmilar to our Gazette,) a falfe ftatement of Condi- 
fo exorbitant on our part, that we could fcarcely have 
ventured to propofe thgi^i at the gates of Paris* 


upon 



upon worfe terms than the people of France wouk 
have been willing to accept? We are agair 
making an attempt to procure it upon honourable 
terms. If War /houid be inevitable, let us prepare 
to fuftain it as we ought. 

• 

The Power of France is not fufficiently great 
to terrify us ; but it is fo formidable that it ought 
to unite us. Let us not weaken our ftrength by 
diftrafted Councils, and by divided wiihes. To 
prevent this, I have ventured to raife my feeble 
voice, I call upon the Country to a6l and think 
as if influenced by one common intereft, and in- 
Ipired with one foul. I adjure them in the name 
of God and Nature ; in the name of every tie 
which binds man to focial intercourfe j in the name 
of every generous feeling which ennobles, and of 
every tender emotion which gladdens life, to fuftain 
their own courfe and that of Europe, as the vvorld 
demands it of them. — ^Whatever animofities may 
divide us ; whatever misfortunes may dep refs 
us; whatever private calamities may alfail us, 
let us confider that it is the happinefs and the 
honour of England which we muft defend. It 
is not a petty territory nor paltry diftinftion for 
which we are called upon to Ihed our blood j it 
is in a caufe for which our anceftors have been 
prodigal of life. It is for our Laws, our Religion, 
and our Families ; for all that is connefted with 
public good, and with private happinefs. Let us not " 

“ lay 
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“ lay the flattering unftion to our fouls/’ that Peace 
is to be attained by moderation, conceflion, or by 
the immenfe facrifice of Belgium. Experiment 
has followed upon experiment. Nothing can purchafe 
Peace for Britain but Vidojy, or the utter profti- 
tution of all that Ihe holds in eftimation. I call 
that God to witnefs who judges me as I write, and 
who is the Arbiter of my life, that wliat I have 
faid is the rcfulc of conviction j that it fprings from 
the bottom of my heart. 


A P P E i\- 
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APPENDIX, 


REMARKS on the JuppoJed Scarcity ^SPECIE* 

1^0 circumftance has occurred during the War which 
Teems to have influenced the public opinion To ftronglf 
as the fituation of the Bank, which made the interference 
of the Executive Government neceflary upon a late occa* 
fion. Adr. Fox has thought proper to reprefent it as the 
Euthanafia of National Credit j but when its caufes are 
thoroughly examined, it will be found that the capital of 
the Country never was greater, or the f&lvency of the 
Bank more indifputable than it then was ; that the prelTure 
did not arife from any of thofe meafures to which Oppo- 
fition impute it, but from the idle panic of Tome indivi- 
duals, and the mercenary traffic of others. It v/ill alfo be 
evident that the meafure by which it was counterafled was 
wife and falutary; and that the condudf of thofe indivi- 
duals who had caufed it, if it had not thus been put a 
flop to, would have proved eventually pernicious to them- 
felves, and hurtful to the interefts of the Country. 

Every one who attends to the fituation of things in this 
Country, knows that a great part of its capital is put in 
motion by Paper Currency. If the people fhall all at once 
rejeft this Paper, and infift to have Gold and Silver for it, 
it is obvious there mufl be great temporary embarraflment. 
The Banks who ifTue it, keep by thertl only fuch a quan- 
tity of Gold and Silver as is neceflary to anfwer the ufual 
purpofes of their trade carried on in its ordinary and ac- 
cuftomed manner. They therefore not in a fituation 
immediately to anfwer the extraordinary demand which is 
made upon them. The Gold and Silver, the ufe of which 

has 
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has been fupplied by the Paper Currency, has found its way 
abroad ; for not being wanted, it was impo/Tible to keep 
it at home. The Banks, therefore, muft have time to 
bring it back. This they will very Toon be enabled to do 
by means of their capital ; for Gold and Silver like all 
other commodities, are to be purchafed. Like them, too, 
they find their way to the place where there is the greateft 
demand for them. From their nature and bulk, Ithey are 
more eafily iranfported from place to place than any other 
commodity, and are therefore more fpeedily procured to 
fupply a temporary demand. 

All this is very obvious to arefle^fing mind, and it is of 
the utmoft importance that this fubje6b fhould be fully un- 
derftood; I therefore refer the intelligent reader to Dr. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. pp. 17. 149. 15 1. and 
330. where he will find thefe pofitions amply illufirated 
and proved beyond the poffibility of contradiftion. 

This reafoning is farther confirmed by the fatS, which 
always does happen, namely, that whenever there is a run 
upon the Country Banks the preflare falls upon the Bank 
of England. The Country Banks, by means of their 
capitals, are enabled to purchafe Notes of the Bank of 
England, Thefe are immediately poured in upon the 
Bank, in order to get Gold and Silver to anfwer the great 
and unufual demands which arc made upon the Country 
Banks. But as the Country Banks are enabled, by means 
of their Capitals, to purchafe Notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land immediately, becaufe thefe Notes are in the Country, 
fo if neceflary the Bank of England will prefl^tiy be ena- 
bled, by means of its Capital, to purchafe Gold and Sil- 
ver, which they are prevented from doing immediately, 
only becaufe all the Gold and Silver wanted are notin the 
Country, and muft be brought from a difiance. 

In the late crifis to which the alarms of weak in- 
dividuals gave rife, the prelTurc as ufual fell upon the 
Bank of England; and in fuch a cafe the Bank had, 
in the ordinary courfe of things, only one of two 
alternatives to adopt — either it muft have flopped pay- 
ment all at once till a fup^f Could beprocured-wor as the 
Public infifted upon departing (som the accuftomed tnan-^ 

ncr 
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er in which they had conduced themfelvcs, fo the Bank 
mft have had recourfe to a new and extraordinary method 
r anfwering their demands. The former would be prd- 
lidlive of fo much mifehief, that it ought not to be rc- 
>rted to but from extreme neceflity. The latter is only 
1 alleviation of the evil. The one would put a total 
op to the whole induftry of the Country, and produce a 
fliock from the higheft to the Ibweft fituations, the extent 
and ciFefts of which are incalculable. The other would 
produce great inconvenience, but its cffe6ts might not go 
beyond a temporary hardfhip. 


» 


The latter expedient, however, is one to which the 
Bank of England has had recourfe formerly. It has been 
obliged to pay in Sixpences ; and it is obvious that if the 
Diredors had reforted to this expedient upon a late occa- 
fion, they would have anfwered all the demands which 
could have come upon them, and have thus procured time 
till the panic, which produced the run, fhould have Tub- 
fidcd, or if neceflary till they had increafed their ftore of 
Gold and Silver. By /b doing, however, they would not 
have anfwered one hundredth part of the dentands, which 
they are in ufc to do every day. Their clerics would ne- 
ceflarily take time to tell out the fum of every demand 
twice ; the receiver muft neceflarily do the fame. They 
are not bound to receive a new demand before they have 
Jatisfied a former one ; and the time which this new mode 
muft necefTaiily have taken, would have enabled them to 
anfwcr only a very few demands in the courfe of a day. 


But fuch a mode, though they were entitled to refort to 
it, would have produced infinite mifehief to a Country 
whofe manufadtures are lo multifarious, and whole 
commerce is fo extended as that of Great Britain, The 
' Executive Government hood forth boldly, nobly, and 
humanely, as the common friend of the Bank and of the 
Public, By enabling the Bank to relilt the torrent of 
Paper which waS poured in upon it, the good lenfc of 
the Country was roufed, and oppoled to the folly of the 
Authors of the mifehief. They faved the Country and re- 
lieved the Bank j and every good fubjed, who has a par- 
ticle of intelligence, will applaud the meafure as at once 
wife, falutary, and efFeduaJ. ^ 
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The more fenfiblc among us, freed from the panic which 
the condud of certain individuals bad octfifioned, will at* 
tend more particularly to the nature pf Paper Money, and 
fatisfy tbemfelves that fo far as regards ir, there was no 
ground of alarm. By means of Paper Money, the whole 
Gold and Silver, the place of which it fupplies, is added to 
the fixed capital which it was formerly only the means of 
putting in motion. — It becomes a part of the circulated in 
place of the circulating Capital. It is in this way that 
Paper Money is beneficial it increafes the fixed Capital 
of the Country, and by this means more of that Capital is 
put in motion. But it is the Capital put in motion which 
employs the labour and induftry of the Country, The 
Capital put in motion alfo determines both the quantum 
of labour and induftry of the Country, and likcwife the 
amount of the circulating mltdium. The labour and in- 
duftry of a Country n^ay be Icfs than the Capital of a 
Country is able to employ, but it never can be more 5 for 
there muftbe the means of rewarding labour and induftry, 
otherwife labour and induftry will not be exerted. In like 
manner, the quantity of circulating medium of a Country 
may be lefs than the amount of its Capital would require, 
but it never can be more \ for as it is ufed only to put 
the fixed Capital in motion, the annount cannot go beyond 
the demand. It is impoffiblc, therefore, for a Bank, or for 
any number of Banks, to circulate more Paper than the 
Capital of the Country requires to put that Capital in 
motion. If ever at any time they do put forth more 
Paper than the Capital of the Country requires, it muft 
immediately return upon them. 'T he intelligent reader 
will find thefe pofitions amply and aptly illuftrated by Dr. 
Smith, in his ift Vol. p. 441, et fcq. 

The late run upon the Bank, therefore, muft have 
been occafioned either by too much Paper being put forth, 
which returned upon them, becaufe it was not wanted ; 
OR it muft have been occafioned by the unreafonablencfs 
of the people, in infilling to have immediately that fpecic 
which the courfe of dealing and their own former condudi 
had made it impoftibie they Ihould have. 

That it was npt occafioned by too much Paper is ob- 
vious ffoin this circupftanccj that mdre Paper is wanted 

than 
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tTian the Bank \irill put forth, as is evinced by the com- . 
plaints that the Bank has narrowed, and will not enlarge 
its difcounts. 

If this is fo, (and there can be no doubt that it is fo,) 
then the only quelBon is, Are the Baidcs equal to pay 
their debts ? 

Whether they are or are not muft be matter of inquiry 
to every man, fo far as relates to the particular Bank 
which iflues Notes in his neighbourhood ; but though I 
cannot afcertain the fa6t in regard to each particular 
Bank, I can /fate with confidence that Bankers in gene- 
ral are equal to their debts, and that this is obvious from 
the run which has been jnade upon the Bank of England: 
for this run," as already (aid, was occafioned by the 
Country Banks being obliged to purchafe Notes of the 
Bank of England in order to provide Cafli ; and the very 
circumftance of the Country Banks being able to pur- 
chafe thefe Notes, (hews that they were equal to their 
debts. Then the queftion rcfolves into thij^ Is the Bank 
of England equal to its debts ? if there could be room 
for doubt upon this point, it has been completely removed 
by the invcfligations in Parliament of the fituation of the 
Bank. The refult is before the Public, and it is unnecef- 
fary to ftate it here. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
^ fears of the People are rubfided ; — when they do, all mea- 
furcs in regard to this matter arc needlcfs. 

The Oppofition however, with a view to throw obloquy 
on the Miniffer, have aferibed the want of Gold and Silver 
to the remittances made to the Emperor. — This affertion 
produced a double mifehief. it tended to raife a national 
clam<5ur againft thefe remittances, which 1 (late boldly 
and diftindtly were the moft ufeful and lead burdenfome 
expenditures wnich this Country has fuftained fince the 
commencement of the War. It tended alio to millead the 
Public mind, and to make them believe, that their em<. 
barraflments were owing to a caufe which had no exiftence 
‘^in reality. 

^ The former of thefe pofitions it is beyond my prefent 
purpofe to eftablifh at large that there was no founda- 

o 2 tion 
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tion for the latter will have already appearc|| evident to thofe 
who have attended to the firft part of this Note. It how- 
ever deferves a more particular confideration. 

Before making the aflertion the Oppofitiqn ought to 
have inquired, ift. Whether there were at preient lefs 
Gold and Silver in the Country than in common years; 
2d, Whether the remittances made to the Kmperor were 
entirely in Gold and Silver fent from this Country ; or, 
Whether the Gold and Silver fent him was pm chafed, 
abroad by means of commodities fent from home ; or, 
Whether it was fent him from home purchafed by conj- 
modities formerly fent abroad. '] hey ought to have in- 
quired, 3d, Whether Gold was not exported by inJividudls 
at the prefent moment, and whether the remiuanccs made 
to the Emperor increafed the total amount of bullion \yhich 
would otherwife have been exported. If they had pro- 
ceeded in this manner to afeertain the (ad: before they 
made the aflertion, perhaps a regaid to themfelves would 
have reftrained them from making it at all. 

I have no means of afeertaining accurately the firft 
faS, namely, Whether there is at prefent more or Jefs 
Gold and Silver in the Country than heretofore ; but, 
reafoning upon commercial principles, I have no hLiltaiion 
in faying, that there is more now ^han there ever was at 
4 former period. 

According to the authority to whom I have referred 
ill the palTages alluded to, it is plain, that the quantity of 
Gold and Silver in a Country is always in proportion to 
the demand ; and the demand is always in proportion to 
the quantity of Capital necefiary to put the whole labour 
and induftry of the Country in motion. In Great Britain 
therefore there is always more Gold and Silver th;^n in 
any other Country* becaufe her fum cf labour and in- 
duftry is out of all proportion beyond that of any other 
Country in Europe, And there is more Gold and Silver 
in Great Britain at prefect than at any former period: j. 
Becauie her Commerce is greater than ever it was at any 
former period, and her labour and induftry are in propor- 
tion to her commercf; : a* Becaufe the amopiu ot Paper 

Currency 
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Currency in |tl:cu1ation is lefs.than ever it was at an^ 
former period. 

ThiwS laft fad will be obvious from the following con- 
^ fiderations : 

^ Ever fince the fpring of. 1793, the Bank of England 
have not difcounted by a large proportion Bills of Ex- 
change equal to the amount of vVhat they were in ufe to 
do. 'This narrowing of their difcourus has produced three 
conTcquences. 1. It has diminifhed, to a certain extent, 
the quantity of labour and induftry which otherwife would 
have been put in motion. 2- It has obliged our Mer- 
chants to bring from abroad Gold and Silver to fupply, as 
far as they could, the deficit which the want of difeounts 
from the Bank occafioned. From the adivity and 
cmei priiing fpiiit of our people, it has ocCafiOned a want 
of circulating medium and a confequent cmbarraflrmcnt : 
for our people have ifill exerted their labour and induftry, 
and their exertions have been beyond the fum of Money 
Capital in aifual circulation, which has been fupphed to a 
certain extent by individual credit. 

This embarraflment has been farther increafed to a 
great degree by a meafure vvhich became neceflary at the 
commencement Of the prefent Seflion. 

It will be remembered that five millions of Exchequer 
Bills were iflued to relieve the temporary embarraflments 
of our Merchants 1 793. Another million of Exchequer 
Bills was iftued to relieve the diflrefles of the Merchants 
of Grenada. Navy and Exchequer Bills to an immenfe 
amouiit were alfo iflued on account of the Public Service, 
l^e total amount of the Navy and Exchequer Bills in 
circulation at the commencement of the prefent Seflion was 
feven millions and upwards when they were very properly 
funded. 

The meafure of funding them was right in itfelf ; and 
with that I do not mean to quarrel ; but this meafure pro- 
duced confcquences which bear immediately upon the 
point i have ftaicd. Thefc Navy and Exchequer Bills 
were a medium of circulation to their full amount minus 
i : 03 the 



the difcount ; and when it is eonfidered that/^p large a fum 
cf circulating ftiedium was thus ?t once withdrawn, and 
this too at a time when there was a demand for its increafe, 
the wonder is not that embarraffment has been felt, — but 
that this embarraffment has not been much greater. 

That this circun) fiance has not produced even more 
embarraffment than has been a‘£lual!y felt can be accounted 
for only in two ways : i. A part of the Capital which was^ 
kept up for fpeculaiions in the purchafeof fuch Paper had 
found way back to the ufual channels of produdiion 
ofindufiry. 2 . 7'he deficiency has been partly fupplied 
by the Gold and Silver which the export of our manu- 
factures has enabled cur Merchants to bring from 
abroad. 

The clamour therefore which the Oppofition have 
raifed on^jiccount of Money fent to the Emperor is com- 
pletely without foundation. I'hough every fum which 
has been fent him had been in Gold and Silver, it would 
quickly have returned (and where Gold and Silver were 
fent they quickly did letorn) into the coffers of our Mer- 
chants. But the prejudice againft exporting Gold and 
Silver is one of antient date ; and tf^ough long ago ex- 
ploded by every man of underftanding, it is yet of deep 
root in vulgar apprehenfions. In fuch a crifis every con- 
fiderate n^an, who looked only to the well-being of the 
State, would have been anxious to allay the uneafinefs of 
the Public mind. It had aiifen not from one caufe, but 
from many. It was neceffary to proceed with caution, 
and to invefiigate with cooincfs j — yet, without ftooping 
to examination, the Oppofition at once aferibed the liiua- 
tion of the Country to one fingle caufe. Their clamour 
was bottomed in a popular prejudice. In fuch a caft, 
the^e might have been hefjtation in xeforting to a popular 
prejudice, even though it had been well, founded j becaufe 
it might increafe the Public uneafinefs, which it ihould be 
an honeft man’s firft objeil to remove. But if \he pre- 
judice had been invefiigated it would ‘have been found 
without foundation. Yet thefe men rafhly reforted to a 
popular prejudice, and^ aferibed to a particular meafure, 
confequences ^hicli could not rcfult froso it at all. Howr 
diplprablc for |he Country, aqd how dcgr^4i«g *be in-^ 
, ^ ' ' ' ’ dividualf 
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divWaaU con^rned I Such are the dreadiul efrefts of Paftf , 
that it blinds its votaries to every confideration, but the 
acconaplifliment of Party purpofeS. In th.- moft critical 
fituations of the State its real interefts are forf^otten, and its 
dignity v^d fafety facrificed to felf-interefted views. 

The Leaders of Oppofitign cannot be ignorant that Gold 
is exported at prefent becaufe its value is higher on the Con- 
tinent than it is in Great Brirain • and it will be i mpoffible 
to prevent its exportation till the price (hall rife higher in 
England than it is on the Continent, or till its value on the 
Continent fhall fall. So long as a ftandard guinea is in- 
trinfically worth more than one and twenty fliillings, it 
cannot be otherwife than that the Gold Coin of thefe realms 
will be mclfed down. It is a ferious evil when the market 
price of Gold rifes above the mint price ; but fuch is the 
caufe at this moment, and is t)ne caufe of tbe late run 
upon the Bank. I'liere fubfiffs a permiffion to\xport 
Gold Bullion^ but there is a prohibition againrt exporting 
Gold Coin. Guineas are therefore melted down into 
Bullion for the purpofe of exportation. To prevent this 
inconvenience, Dr. Smith (vol. i. p. 67*) recommends a 
fmali duty or feignorage upon the coinage of Gold and Sil- 
ver, The expedient certainly promifes to anfwer its pur- 
pofe. Still, however, a meafure of this kind deferves 
ierious confideration before it is adopted ; for in cafes of 
this fort an alteration very often produces efFefts direiStly 
the reverfe of tbofe which were intended. 

I will defend the Minifter only in fuch mcafures as I 
believe to be right. In one thing I think him greatly to 
blame. He 2ias never fairly met the public exigency, or 
required from the people fuch a fum as was neceflary for 
tb« preflure he had to fuftain. This condu^ certainly hai 
contributed to the embarraffment which has been felt. 
AH payments have been in arrear j and to relieve the 
^emparary prcfllite. Exchequer Bills to an immenfe 
amount have been iffued. 1 his expedient, which at firft 
ijelicved, ultimately increafed the nvifchicf. Public Papef 
icil loan immenfe difeount. The buying and felling of it 
became a trade ; and though productive of great profit td 
thedcalcrs, it was attended with great lofs to the Public* 
Money was, icept up by the CapiuUAs Set ipcculatians iil 
. v: thefe 
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thefe purchafeSf /rid the whole Capita), vl^tch waseiti^ 
ployed in this trade of unproductive induftry, nad been witb-^ 
drawn or withheld from the channels of productive labour# 
Befides the lofs in reproduction, the whole lofs arifing 
from difeounts ultimately fell upon the Public^ whj^e debts 
were thus encreafed, without any equivalent, by a fum 
equal to the amount not merejy of the difeount, but of 
the depreflion of the Public Funds in conrcqucnce# 

The Public fhould, therefore, diferiminate between 
Paper Currency which bears a difeount, and that which 
docs not. Wherever it bears a difeount, it is hurtful ; 
when it paffes at its reprefentative value, it is bene- 
ficial. 

A plan to remedy the inconvenience which arofe from 
this inability in the Bank to anfwer its demands in Specie 
has been fuggefted by the Prcfident of the Board of Agri- 
culture. It is only confpicuous for its fupcrficial flimfi- 
nefs, and its palpable inconfiftency. 

I. It confounds Paper and StaU Paper, though 

the difiinClion between them is as great as that between 
good and evil. It certainly is impoifible to controul the 
extent of the latter *, but it is not only poffible to limit the 
quantity of the former, but in faCt it limits itfelf. It is 
determined, as I have already Hated, by the quantity 
of Capital required to be put in motion. The fage Ba- 
ronet has travelled to Sweden and America, and caft 
an eye upon France to prove the mifehief of the unlimited 
iffuing of Paper. The fadt is true, and the obfervation 
is juH, but it applies only to State Paper. He might have 
found a more appofitc inftance nearer home, in Scotland 
there is not a town, nay hardly a village, where therc^is 
not a Bank which iffucs Notes. In Edinburgh there are 
four Banks which UTuc Paper ; inv Glafgow the fame 
number! in Paifley, Greenock, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 
Montrofe^ Aberdeen, Leith, there arc more than one of 
(uch Banks, yet no inconvenience is felt by this unlimited 
fjrqulfttioin of Paper. The infiance juftifies the reafon^ 
that it is impofiible for a Bank, or any number of 
Banks, to keep in circulation a greater quantity of Paper 
than Opiialitf ibf Country requires.: States can ifluo* 

more. 
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more, but thy-mifchief is Teen and felt that depreciation 
of their Paper which enfues. 

r 

7 . This plan fuppofes that the neceflity of fvifpending 
the f^nvcnt of Calh at the Bank, can only be aitribut- 
ed to Its having too large a proportion of Paper in cir- 
“ eolation, compared to the amount of its Specie/' The 
fuppofition, as 1 have alreatly Ihewn, is completely wrong, 
1 he neceility arifes from the fa6h, that the people inhft to 
have a larger proportion of Specie than they have been ac- 
cuftomed to receive, and which is not at all requifite for 
the common purpofes to which it is applied. The necef- 
fity will ceafe to exiff fo foon as the panic leaves one fet of 
the people, and fo foon as the fall of the price of Gold and 
Silver removes the object of profit, which is the motive 
with thofe of another defciipiion. 

• 

Proceeding upon thefe two grand and fundamental mif- 
takes, we could have little hope that the remedy would 
prove efiicacious. But it is fingular, that conceiving thp 
mifehief to arife from an overflow ofl Paper, he firft pro- 
pofes to take away five Millions of Brinit Paper, 2 iid then 
X .0 fupply the deficiency by the iflliing of other Paper \ and 
this new Circulating Paper is to confift either ot State Pa- 
per or of Notes ifiued by llcenfed Bankers In my humble 
apprehenfion, State Paper ought to be ifiued in no cafe 
whatever ; but if the pradiice muif be continued, it fhould 
be iflued in fuch manner as never to be at a lower difeount 
than Bills of Exchange, which are the Paper or indivi- 
duals ; for the property of individuals ought not to be 
injured if pofiible, and their exertions ought not to be 
difeompofed by the meafures of the State. Whether it 
would be expedient for the State to licenfe Bankers, or 
whether it would be advifable for individuals in London 
to inftitute Banks, not inconfiftent with the privileges of 
the Bank, as they have been effablifhed by Parliament, 
involves confiderations of great depth and magnitude ; 
but as they are not neceffary for the prefent difcufTion, I 
forbear to enter upon them here. It is fuificient for me 
at prefent to remark upon the inconfiftency of that plan, 
which, fuppoling the mifehief to arife from an overflow 
of Bank Notes, is to remedy the evil by a new deluge 
of Paper, which would withdraw from circulation Paper 
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Of a knowft ten^cncy^ and . ftitute in its 

place either Paper of a fort ti^at is felt to be detrimental, 
or elfe of a kind the very fame with that which is to be 
withdrawn, but the experiment in regard to the circulating 
capacity of which is yet to be tried, ^ 

The worthy Baronet calls to his alliftance the fituation 
of the Bank in the time of Kling William, and the plan 
dcvifcd for the reftoration of public credit by the Earl of 
Halifax, The name of this great man is ever to be 
menttoded with reverence and refpe£iful gratitude ; but 
Sir John Sinclair miftakes the evil which then cxifted, 
a^d the efFe£fs of the remedy. The mifchicf was the 
profufion of Exchequer Tallies then in circulation, and 
the cure was effe<^ted not by the encreafed Capital of the 
Bank, but becaufe the fum fubferibed withdrew 8oo,ooo). 
in Tallica from the circulation. 

There are fuch a combination of circujnftances ij 
queftions of this fort, that fome of tbem-elude the invef 
tigation of the raoft penetrating. It is therefore fafer .t< 
defift from adingj than to be forward to aft, Im mer- 
cantile tranfaftions things right therufelves, and in this, 
as in other cafes, the prefTure will operate its own relief. 
Any interference is more apt to confound and difeoncert, 
than to aid or promote individual exertion. The one is 
always uncertain in its effefts 5 the other is furc, graduaif 
and fixed in its operation. 
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